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ov xai TO napóv pot Hadna dLaTwypapnoov Kal 606 IdEIVv WG Ev OKIÄ Kal ron TIS 
noAcoı TepovooAnu, oa viv PiAavdpwriq Oeod f| OeotdKos Evedelfato UnEp TG 
TIOAEWS TAUTNG Oavpáctiá TE xai TEPATA. 


It is for you to paint for me the current miracle, and to give the grace which I can see 
in the figure and the example of old Jerusalem, all these admirable miracles that the 
Mother of God accomplished for this city [i.e. Constantinople] because of the divine 
love for men. 


Theodore Syncellus, Homily on the Siege of Constantinople 82 [626 AD] 


Greek text after: Sternbach, L. (1900). Analecta Avarica, Cracow (p. 298). 

Translation after: R. Pearse, Theodore Syncellus, Homily on the Siege of Constantinople in 626 AD 
(following Makk, F. [1975]. Traduction et Commentaire de l'homélie écrite probablement par Théodore 
le Syncelle sur le siége de Constantinople en 626, Szeged). 
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Konstantin Klein and Johannes Wienand 
Constantinople & Jerusalem in Late Antiquity: 
Problems - Paradigms - Perspectives 


In the early fourth century AD, the city of Byzantium looked back on an urban history 
spanning almost a millennium: Greek colonists from Megara had founded the city in 
the first half of the seventh century BC. From the Archaic era to the Roman imperial 
period, however, the city had remained on the fringes of the larger power blocs, its 
geopolitical significance being largely defined by its location on the Bosporus, the 
maritime entrance to the Black Sea. The urban development of the city of Byzantium 
had always been limited, and it had never in any particular way been connected to 
the city of Aelia Capitolina in the province of Palestine, an even older city that was 
located about 1,200 Roman miles away in a different peripheral region of the vast 
Empire. In the early fourth century AD, the cities of Byzantium and Aelia Capitolina 
looked back on their own individual and separate millennium-old histories, and yet, 
at the same time, they faced the beginning of an entirely new era: no other two cities 
of the late-antique world experienced a more remarkable rise than the cities of By- 
zantium and Aelia Capitolina. Under their new and renewed names of Constantino- 
ple and Jerusalem, they rose to become the most important hubs of both the Chris- 
tian Empire and the Church for centuries to come, and they were interconnected in 
an increasingly dense and complex net of reciprocal dependencies. The intensifying 
links between the two cities were reflected in the mid-620s by Theodore the Syncel- 
lus, an attentive observer who even saw in the capital of the Byzantine Empire ‘the 
figure and the example of old Jerusalem’. 

The impulse for this momentous and far-reaching development was given by the 
Emperor Constantine. In AD 326, he ordered the re-foundation of the city of Byzan- 
tium on the Bosporus, and only four years later, Constantinople was established as a 
new imperial residence. Initially, the city of Constantinople was an urban symbol, 
promulgating the lasting peace after the decisive military victory of Constantine 
over his remaining rival to the imperial throne. Over the years and decades that fol- 
lowed, the city transformed into the most important center of the Empire and for cen- 
turies served as the vibrant capital of the Byzantine Empire. Constantine also encour- 
aged the construction of the first monumental churches in and around Aelia 
Capitolina / Jerusalem - a region that slowly but steadily transformed into the Chris- 
tian Holy Land over the next centuries. The evolving Christian topography of the Bib- 
lical lands represented the power of Constantine’s newly adopted Christian religion. 
Jerusalem, with the imperially founded Church of the Holy Sepulcher (consecrated in 
335) at its heart eventually became a theological reference point of both the Christian 
Empire and the Church. 

Throughout late antiquity, the two cities were constantly transforming (and 
transformable) spaces of religious-political interaction between the monarch, the 
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Church, and the population of the Empire. Imperial influence, initiatives by the 
Church, and projects by individuals transformed and reshaped both these significant 
urban centers into intertwined symbols of imperial and divine power and triumph. 
Constantinople and Jerusalem thus became important Christian realms of memory 
and identity as well as central places for Roman imperial representation and legiti- 
mation. The most vivid manifestation is to be found in the imperial building program 
and the development of sacred topographies in the two cities, but also in the trans- 
lation of relics, in the imperial ceremonial, in the Church calendar, in the symbolic 
and pictorial idiom of the monarchy, and in pilgrimage. Each of the two cities, how- 
ever, would run under their distinct frameworks with their own sets of rules for social 
interaction, communication, conflict resolution, ritual, and discourse. Presumably 
the most important factor reinforcing a fundamental asymmetry between the two cit- 
ies was the emperor’s almost continuous presence in Constantinople, but absence in 
Jerusalem: Heraclius in AD 630 was the first Christian emperor to visit the Holy Land 
— no less than three centuries after the implementation of the first imperial Church 
building projects in Jerusalem. 

The chapters collected in this volume aim to shed light on the late-antique his- 
tories of these two cities, their roles for both the Roman monarchy and the Christian 
Church, their ideological impact, and their unique relationship of mutual influence 
and independent development. The individual chapters pursue a comparative ap- 
proach, illuminating the reciprocal relations and interdependencies of Constantino- 
ple and Jerusalem in their late-antique contexts: To confine the role of Constantino- 
ple to the political and of Jerusalem to the religious sphere would not do justice to 
the complexity of both cities. Whereas the importance of religion in Constantinople is 
obvious, it is more difficult to answer the question as to how political (or politicized) 
late-antique Jerusalem actually was and how the character of the two cities changed 
over time. 

The volume examines the roles and perceptions of Constantinople and Jerusalem 
from a range of different perspectives and various disciplines. An introductory sec- 
tion (Part One: The Centers of a New World Order), with two complementary chapters, 
locates both cities in their distinct, yet interconnected, late-antique contexts, while 
the chapters in the subsequent sections cover archaeology and urbanism (Part 
Two: Urban Topographies Connected), the role of religio-political ideologies (Part 
Three: The Power of Religion and Empire), and the rising importance of eschatology 
on the eve of the Arab conquests, including the historic reverberations of imperial 
entrances to the Holy City up until the 20th century (Part Four: Jerusalem, Constan- 
tinople and the End of Antiquity). 

In order to understand how the individual parts of this book approach the late- 
antique cities of Jerusalem and Constantinople within this transformation of world- 
historical significance and how the individual chapters relate to one another, it will 
be useful to provide brief outlines of their aims and methods and to introduce their 
themes and arguments. 


Constantinople & Jerusalem in Late Antiquity: Problems - Paradigms - Perspectives — 3 


Part One: The Centers of a New World Order 


The two chapters that form the opening section of this volume provide the basic his- 
torical framework. They investigate the long-term developments, and analyze the 
forces that shaped the late-antique metropolis of Constantinople on the one hand 
and the Holy Land with Jerusalem as its religious center on the other. The first of 
the two chapters presents a thorough study of the history of the Holy Land that re- 
evaluates the imperial influence exercised in the Holy City and its surroundings, 
while the second meticulously investigates the rise of Constantinople with particular 
attention paid to its relation to Jerusalem. 

In the first chapter, Kai Trampedach draws a careful picture of the development 
and growth of Christian Jerusalem, firmly locating these processes within their 
Roman imperial context (The Making of the Holy Land in Late Antiquity’). While 
for many Christians, and certainly for the emperor Constantine, it must have been 
clear that Jerusalem was and had always been a very special place, Trampedach 
shows that the parameters of the city’s rise were confined within established tradi- 
tions and models. This analysis provides an important reminder that while Jerusalem 
was conceived as the city of God, it became a city of the Caesars as well, who did lend 
their support to this religious center, but according to the same rules that applied for 
other cities in the late Roman Empire. At the same time, Trampedach’s contribution 
on the city of Jerusalem firmly introduces important themes for the remaining vol- 
ume, namely the rise of pilgrimage and desert monasticism, church constructions, 
as well as the capturing of the city by the Sasanians and the Arabs. 

Rene Pfeilschifter investigates the political and religious impact of the new cap- 
ital on the Bosporus and its complex relationship to Jerusalem (‘Always in Second 
Place: Constantinople as an Imperial and Religious Center in Late Antiquity’). Con- 
stantinople became the center of the (East) Roman socio-political system which 
was characterized by an almost unbreakable bond between city and emperor. Pfeil- 
schifter shows that, for Constantinople, being the city of Caesar went hand in hand 
with aspiring to become the city of God as well. As Constantinople lacked a distinctly 
pagan or Jewish character (as in Rome or Jerusalem respectively), an infusion of 
Christian elements faced fewer obstacles than elsewhere, and an important stimulus 
was the fact that the inhabitants of Constantinople persistently constituted them- 
selves as a Christian community. In the process of becoming a city of God, Constan- 
tinople took more than it gave: It imported relics, eschatological meaning, and finally 
even the True Cross. Jerusalem received less in return, as Pfeilschifter shows. Above 
all, it did not become a political or administrative center. While Constantinople as- 
sumed functions that originally or primarily belonged to Jerusalem, the opposite 
did not occur. In fact, Constantinople did not become a model for any other city. 
In spite of all the importance and all the originality of its development, its political 
power was seen as having been transferred from Rome. Likewise, Constantinople's 
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growing holiness and its importance for salvation only resulted in a Second, New Jer- 
usalem. 


Part Two: Urban Topographies Connected 


Proceeding from the insights gained by Trampedach and Pfeilschifter in the opening 
chapters, the three case studies of the second section cast a close look at the urban, 
art historical, and archaeological developments in Constantinople and Jerusalem. 

In their jointly written assessment of the late-antique city walls of Constantino- 
ple and Jerusalem, Neslihan Asutay-Effenberger and Shlomit Weksler-Bdolah start 
from close surveys of the construction methods, building techniques, and defensive 
qualities of the walls -both case studies are based on extensive archaeological field- 
work (‘Delineating the Sacred and the Profane: The Late-Antique Walls of Jerusalem 
and Constantinople". Both authors revise previous scholarly assumptions on the 
structure and chronology of the fortification systems. From there, the contribution 
tackles questions concerning the role of patronage for the walls and, in particular, 
what it meant for the population of Constantinople and Jerusalem that their cities 
became fortified. The contribution discusses the structural similarities and differen- 
ces between the two fortification systems. It is striking that Jerusalem's walls delib- 
erately incorporated largely unchanged and highly visible building blocks from dis- 
mantled Jewish structures, which were obviously meant to demonstrate the victory of 
Christianity over Judaism and to underline the founder's piety. The walls of Constan- 
tinople, on the other hand, were instead meant to express security and imperial 
power. Thus, the walls of the two cities delineate two different but complementary 
notions of the Christian monarchy. 

In investigating the infrastructure that connected Constantinople with Jerusalem 
and vice versa, Marlena Whiting employs the concept of ‘braided systems’ (‘From the 
City of Caesar to the City of God: Routes, Networks, and Connectivity Between Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem’). As she demonstrates, a complex interplay of three key 
needs brought about and maintained the communication networks between the im- 
perial and the holy city: the needs of the imperial administration and the military; 
the need to ensure the movement of goods and trade; and the need newly arising 
in the fourth century of ensuring the safety and comfort of pilgrims. The roads to Jer- 
usalem served pilgrims so well because they connected theatres of military activity 
and trade nodes, because they were maintained for transport of important raw ma- 
terials and money, and because they were also needed to feed the capital, including 
products such as the holy wine of Palestine. 

In his contribution, Konstantin Klein casts a close look at the presence of saints 
as well as living holy men and women in the cities of Constantinople and Jerusalem 
(‘Neighbours of Christ: Saints and their Martyria in Constantinople and Jerusalem’). 
Holy places commemorating the life and passion of Christ took a paramount role in 
Jerusalem from the beginning, but (in stark contrast to Constantinople) there were no 
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churches and almost no private memorial sites for saints in Jerusalem before the 
mid-fifth century, and no attempts to incorporate living holy men and women within 
its walls. Then the situation changed rather suddenly: Klein shows that it was Con- 
stantinopolitan influence in Jerusalem, namely the sojourn of the empress Eudocia, 
which brought the cult of saints back to the Holy City that once had produced Chris- 
tianity’s first martyr, St Stephen. With the construction of the first church to him be- 
tween 438 and 460, Jerusalem’s ecclesiastical landscape opened up to martyria for 
saints, and Eudocia’s endeavors were soon to be extensively imitated by other inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem. At the same time, Eudocia also left her footprint on the urban 
topography of Constantinople. This set the stage for reciprocal influence of Christian 
topography between the Holy Land and the imperial capital on the Bosporus. 

Kai Trampedach’s contribution on the Justinianic Nea Church further explores 
this theme, focusing on one of the most ambitious imperial building programs in 
the history of Jerusalem (‘A New Temple of Solomon in Jerusalem? The Construction 
of the Nea Church (531-543) by Emperor Justinian’). In this chapter, Trampedach ex- 
amines the religious and political dimensions of the urban refurbishment in Justi- 
nianic times. Through a trenchant analysis of the archaeological remains and literary 
sources, Trampedach carves out the symbolic meaning of the edifice. Since the 
church did not highlight a locality of salvific history, our understanding of its posi- 
tion within the dense sacred topography of the Holy City depends on its spatial ref- 
erences and its embedment within the religious calendar of Jerusalem, among oth- 
ers. The analysis shows that the building was meant to compete not only with the 
Constantinian structures, but even with King Solomon’s temple. As Trampedach is 
able to show, Justinian’s building activities in the Holy Land also served specific po- 
litical and religious aims in the center of imperial rule in Constantinople. 


Part Three: The Power of Religion and Empire 


The third part of the volume focuses on the ecclesiastical, political, and symbolic 
meaning of Constantinople and Jerusalem. 

In his contribution, Johannes Wienand examines two of the earliest literary sour- 
ces we have concerning the Constantinian re-foundations of Jerusalem and Constan- 
tinople: two orations by the bishop Eusebius of Caesarea, one given in 335 in the 
course of the inauguration ceremonies for the Constantinian basilica in Jerusalem, 
the other given in 336 in the imperial palace of Constantinople on the occasion of 
the festivities for the thirtieth jubilee of Constantine's reign (‘Eusebius in Jerusalem 
and Constantinople: Two Cities, Two Speeches"). Both speeches deal with the rami- 
fications of the Constantinian religious transformation for the Roman monarchy in 
a religiously heterogeneous empire. As the differences in character between the 
two speeches clearly show, the two cities of Jerusalem and Constantinople played di- 
verging but complementary roles in the imperial concept of a Christian monarchy on 
the one hand and in the interpretations by a Christian bishop on the other. A close 
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examination of the two speeches in their ceremonial contexts sheds light on the ear- 
liest phase of the formation of a Christian Roman Empire and the two single most 
important cities of the new era. 

Nadine Viermann's contribution shows how references to Old Testament Jerusa- 
lem were exploited for the political discourse in sixth-century Constantinople (‘Sur- 
passing Solomon: Church-Building and Political Discourse in Late Antique Constan- 
tinople’). In particular, King Solomon (as the builder of the First Temple) was used as 
a role model and point of reference for the staging of a distinct imperial self-percep- 
tion. Viermann employs the example of the church of St Polyeuctus, built by Juliana 
Anicia, to show how the building's various semantic levels demonstrate the imperial 
aspirations of its founder. The contribution does not only discuss the famous epi- 
gram inscription with its explicit references to King Solomon but also places St Poly- 
euctus in the context of Prophet Ezekiel's temple vision and of the contemporary es- 
chatological expectations of the sixth century. This subversive and presumptuous 
concept of St Polyeuctus is contrasted with Emperor Justinian's reactions to Juliana's 
provocation that also took on the shape of explicit references to the Biblical king. The 
contribution shows that Solomon served as a multifaceted bearer of meaning in var- 
ious communicative contexts. We can thus observe the creation of a topos predomi- 
nated by the aspect of surpassing the Old Testament king and his Temple. 

The chapter by Jan-Markus Kótter analyzes the impact the Council of Chalcedon 
(451) had on the status and standing of the Church of Jerusalem within the imperial 
church system (‘Palestine at the Periphery of Ecclesiastical Politics? The Bishops of 
Jerusalem after the Council of Chalcedeon’). The outcome of the Council enabled Jer- 
usalem to compete with the most important players within the empire-wide church 
hierarchy (Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch). However, prestige and rele- 
vance were not precisely fixed but subject to a broad spectrum of negotiation proc- 
esses. To understand the quest of the Jerusalem church for empire-wide recognition 
of privileged status, Kótter focuses in particular on the relations between Jerusalem 
and Constantinople, since the support of the imperial court had a crucial impact on 
the competition for authority and competences within the Church. Through an in- 
depth analysis of the relevant power brokers, their social networks, and their com- 
munication strategies, Kótter shows that the Church of Jerusalem enforced its 
claim to pre-eminence vis-à-vis the emperor on the one hand and the patriarchates 
on the other within a complex field between the two poles of autonomy and influ- 
ence. 


Part Four: Jerusalem, Constantinople and the End of 
Antiquity 


The fourth part of the volume provides two case studies on the relationship between 
Constantinople and Jerusalem on the eve of the Arab expansion and an analysis of 
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the historic reverberations of imperial entrances to the Holy City up until the 20th 
century. 

Paul Magdalino’s contribution analyzes the political and religious significance of 
the Church of St John the Apostle situated between the Hippodrome and the Hagia 
Sophia in Constantinople (‘The Church of St John the Apostle and the End of Antiq- 
uity in the New Jerusalem’). The building process was begun under Phokas (602- 
610) and finished by Heraclius (602-641). It was the last recorded major religious 
foundation in Constantinople before the ninth century, and the last new construction 
of a major, free-standing public church. In more ways than one, therefore, it marks 
the end of late antiquity and early Christianity in Constantinople. Furthermore, the 
church was built in a distinctive form at a central and prestigious location. All 
this raises compelling questions about the motivation behind the remarkable edifice 
and the choice of its patron saint. Magdalino conclusively shows how all emperors of 
the early Byzantine era shared a strategy to accumulate relics and to increase the sa- 
cred status of Constantinople in order to transform it into a second Jerusalem and 
not, as a set of contemporary interpretations suggests, into a second Babylon. 

James Howard-Johnstor’s contribution, on the other hand, analyzes the long-term 
political and religious repercussions caused by the capture of Jerusalem by Persian 
forces in spring 614 (Jerusalem in 630"). On the Roman side, imperial propaganda 
focused on the True Cross, which had been seized and removed to the Persian cap- 
ital. On March 21, 630, Heraclius staged a carefully orchestrated ceremony in Jerusa- 
lem to celebrate his victory in the long, hard-fought, ideologically charged war, by 
which the emperor finally restored Roman dominion over the eastern provinces 
and returned the True Cross to Jerusalem. The emperor tried to use his triumph to 
bring together the main sectarian factions of the Church, and to bring recalcitrant 
Jews into the Christian fold. His plans, however, were overtaken by the course of 
events: the existing world order was challenged by the Arab conquest and its under- 
lying ideology of Holy War. Again the prime focus was Jerusalem, claimed by the 
Arabs as descendants of Ismael. The cities of Palestine capitulated by the spring 
of 635 at the latest. Three years later, another solemn ceremony was staged in Jeru- 
salem to receive the second Caliph, Umar I, who was marking Islam's emergence as 
the new world power. 

Lutz Greisiger takes in a diachronic array of entry ceremonies into the Holy City 
of Jerusalem, starting with Biblical paragons such as Melchizedek and King David, 
and Jesus Christ's entry to Jerusalem according to the Gospels (‘From “King Hera- 
clius, Faithful in Christ" to “Allenby of Armageddon": Christian Reconquistadores 
Enter the Holy City"). He defines both entries as epochal and - within their respective 
narratives — revolutionary acts. More than half a millennium later, Heraclius's visit to 
Jerusalem and his restoration of the True Cross can be interpreted as a similarly ep- 
ochal change with striking eschatological undertones. Greisiger traces the impact of 
imperial entry ceremonies in Jerusalem throughout the Middle Ages when, e.g. God- 
frey of Bouillon's entry into the city in 1099 following the Crusader conquest was 
clearly meant to emulate Heraclius's visit. The powerful imagery as well as the polit- 
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ical importance the act engendered never became unfashionable, as Greisiger dem- 
onstrates in his discussion of the entries into Jerusalem by the Russian Grand Duke 
Konstantin Nikolayevich, the Austrian Emperor Franz Joseph, the German Emperor 
Wilhelm II - and in particular the highly symbolic and meticulously planned 
entry by General Allenby, who in 1917 took possession of the city of Jerusalem on be- 
half of the British Crown and was again likened to Godfrey of Bouillon. Strikingly, the 
manifold connections between Jerusalem and Constantinople salient in the late-an- 
tique adventus narratives became less important for the Christian ‘conquerors’ of the 
modern age. 

Taken together, the chapters that make up this volume situate the entangled his- 
tories of late-antique Constantinople and Jerusalem in their wider cultural settings. 
As the City of Caesar and the City of God, Constantinople and Jerusalem are nodal 
points in a fascinating transition from the ancient Hellenistic and Roman worlds 
to the more regionalized but still deeply entangled medieval cultures between the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. 


Part One: 
The Centers of a New World Order 


Kai Trampedach 


The Making of the Holy Land in Late 
Antiquity 


The search for the places where Jesus Christ had taught or worked miracles — even 
places where he had merely been physically present — were of little interest to the 
early Christians. Their religion and faith were influenced by a spiritual and eschato- 
logical reading of God's revelation that differed greatly from the Jewish interpretation 
of the Bible. While earthly Jerusalem was necessarily doomed to destruction — ac- 
cording to Jesus’ prophecy in the Gospel (Matthew 24:1-2) - it was the heavenly Jer- 
usalem that became the object of Christian yearning. Accordingly, the current unholy 
state of Jerusalem and Judaea could be both explained and justified by opposition to 
Judaism. Seen in this light, the destruction of the city and the Temple during the 
reign of Emperor Vespasian and the official obliteration of its name with the found- 
ing of pagan Aelia Capitolina under Hadrian were simply manifestations of God's 
wrath toward the Jews for denying Christ. The Jews had all but lost the Holy Land, 
which therefore could now only exist spiritually.! 


The Christian Understanding of Palestine before 
Constantine 


As time passed, however, some Christians felt the need to preserve their collective 
religious memory. To the best of our knowledge, Melito of Sardis at the end of the 
second century was the first Christian to visit the sites where the story of Christian 
salvation took place. His motivation was to compile a reliable list of the books in 
the Biblical canon.? Scholarly interest was also the reason why Origen, in the first 
half of the third century, travelled to find some of the places mentioned in the Gos- 


Note: This paper is based on reflections previously published in German in a somewhat peripheral 
volume: K. Trampedach, “Die Konstruktion des Heiligen Landes. Kaiser und Kirche in Palästina von 
Constantin bis Justinian", in Die Levante. Beiträge zur Historisierung des Nahostkonfliktes, ed. M. 
Sommer, (Freiburger Beitráge zur Entwicklung und Politik 27, Arnold-Bergstraesser-Institut), Freiburg 
i. Br. 2001, p. 83-110. In addition to the editors Konstantin Klein and Johannes Wienand | am grate- 
ful to John Noél Dillon and Marlena Whiting for assistance with the translation and for other sugges- 
tions. 


1 See Wilken 1985, 688 — 689; Wilken 1992, 80 ff., esp. 96 — 97; Taylor 1993, 295: “There is no evidence 
at all that Jewish-Christians, or any other kind of Christians, venerated sites as sacred before the be- 
ginning of the fourth century." 

2 Euseb. HE 4,26,14. On the motivation for Melito's journey to Jerusalem cf. the different views of Tay- 
lor 1993, 311, and Murphy-O'Connor 2010, 78 - 79. 
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pels? Alexander of Cappadocia may be considered the first to show an interest that 
went beyond learned curiosity: he came to Jerusalem in the mid-third century “to 
pray and visit the Holy Places.”* The exploration of Biblical topography, however, 
was not necessarily limited to its significance in the Gospels, as shown by the 
early writings of Eusebius: even when he was composing the Onomasticon, a list 
of Biblical sites with geographical and historical descriptions, he adhered to the spi- 
ritual interpretation of the Gospels.? 

With Emperor Constantine's rise to power and his support of Christianity, it was 
not only Eusebius' parameters that fundamentally changed. Christianity suddenly ac- 
quired holy places located on earth, not in heaven, and growing streams of pilgrims 
set off for Palestine. Constantine, of course, was not solely responsible for this devel- 
opment; its roots lay deep in Christianity itself, particularly in the belief that Jesus of 
Nazareth was Christ or, to put it differently, that God had become flesh at a certain 
time and place. The divine revelation on which the new religion was based was 
part of a larger history. Hence, commemoration of the historical events of this reve- 
lation was at the heart of Christian tradition from the very beginning. Christians thus 
could not always remain indifferent to the places where the events of Gospels took 
place. As Robert Wilken puts it, “If there were no places that could be seen and 
touched, the claim that God entered human history could become a chimera. Sanc- 
tification of place was inevitable in a religion founded on history and on the belief 
that God ‘became flesh’ in a human being."$ Real, existing sites bore witness to the 
truth of the Bible and the Christian religion. These sites were bound to be trans- 
formed sooner or later into ‘holy places,’ for which the cult of martyrs served both 
as a model and as a structural parallel.” The tombs of the martyrs attested to the 
truth of Christian faith and were also venerated by believers. To a certain extent, 


3 Orig. In Ioann. 6,40 — 41. 

4 Euseb. HE 6,11,2; cf. also Firmilian in Jer. Vir. ill. 54. Hunt, 1999, 25-40, suggests that there were 
indeed Christian pilgrims, but he also shows that, until Constantine constructed the central shrines 
commemorating Christian history, Christian visitors to Palestine found spiritual confirmation partic- 
ularly in the ‘negative evidence’ it presented; cf. e.g. Hunt 1999, 31: “Pagan Aelia served as ‘witness’ 
for the worthlessness and insignificance of the Jerusalem below’ which could no longer confine the 
glory of God." 

5 While the Onomasticon was intended as a guide for those reading the Bible, it could also serve as a 
guidebook for pilgrims; see Wilken 1992, 99 — 100. For dating the Onomasticon before AD 300, Barnes 
1981, 106ff. D.E. Groh convincingly describes the purpose of the work as bringing "biblical, Roman, 
and Christian realities together in such a way that Christianity in [Eusebius'] own day can be seen to 
be the successor of the biblical realities in the Roman world", see Groh 1985, 23-31, esp. 29, and now 
Rówekamp 2017, 51-58. 

6 See Wilken 1992, 91. 

7 Hunt 1999, 28-29; Markus 1994, 257-271. Euseb. VC 3,28 revealingly calls the sepulcher of Christ 
“the revered and all-hallowed Testimony (martyrion) of the Saviour’s resurrection” (translated here 
and in all other instances of this chapter by Av. Cameron and S.G. Hall 1999). For a thorough 
study of Christian theologians’ reflections on Palestine and Jerusalem in pre-Constantinian times 
cf. Heyden 2014, 18-113. 
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the idea of the Holy Land was inherent in Christianity itself, but political and social 
circumstances ultimately determined whether and in what form this idea would take 
shape in the Roman province of Palestine. 


Constantine’s Constructions 


Nevertheless, the swiftness, determination and certainty with which Constantine set 
the course of Palestine’s future were remarkable. At the very beginning of the fourth 
century, a Roman official had not even heard of “Jerusalem.”® At the Church Council 
of Nicaea (AD 325), the bishop of Aelia was nominally granted honorary precedence, 
but de facto he remained subordinate to the metropolitan of Caesarea, the provincial 
capital.? Immediately after the council, Constantine initiated a massive building pro- 
gram to lay the groundwork for the rise of Christian Jerusalem. Without the central 
holy places that Constantine ordered to be discovered and adorned, the subsequent 
pilgrim movement would not have been possible. The emperor's approach shows 
remarkable theological and symbolic adroitness. The building program epitomized 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, just as they are mentioned in the Nicene 
Creed: the incarnation in Bethlehem, the passion and resurrection at Golgotha and 
the nearby sepulcher and, finally, the ascension on the Mount of Olives. 

Constantine also did not neglect the sites of the Old Testament. At Mamre, where 
God first appeared to Abraham, the emperor built a church that demonstrated Chris- 
tianity's claim to all Biblical history: according to the Christian interpretation, Abra- 
ham's theophany not only anticipated Christ's appearance typologically, but, for 
many Church Fathers, also confirmed the consubstantiality of God the Son and 
God the Father, as decreed at Nicaea against the Arians. It is unclear whether Con- 
stantine had this specifically in mind; however, it shows that the sites of the Holy 
Land were highly charged with theological messages that could be directed toward 
different audiences." 


8 Euseb. De mart. Pal. 11, 10 — 12. 

9 Canon 7 of Nicaea (325) [COD, S. 8,25 — 31]: Ene ovviPeta kexpatnke Kal napó6ootg Apyalı, WOTE 
Tov Ev AiAiq &ntokonov TINAOHOL, EXETW TAV ákoAovOtav TÄS viris, TH LNTPOTOAEL ogCopévou TOD oi- 
x£tou A&ıwuartoc. According to Heyden 2014, 119-122, the canon should be understood as an expres- 
sion of the emperor's esteem for Jerusalem and as a “symbol of church unity". On the conflict of the 
sees of Caesarea and Jerusalem cf. Irshai 2011, esp. 27-34. 

10 See Leeb 1992, 89: “Konstantin schafft bewußt ein neues christliches, religióses Zentrum im Osten 
des Reiches. Er bzw. seine Berater werden so eigentlich zu den Erfindern und Schópfern der Idee des 
‚Heiligen Landes‘. Erst jetzt hat Jerusalem die Voraussetzungen, zur ‚Heiligen Stadt‘ zu werden." 
11 Euseb. VC 3,25 — 41. 51-53, LC 9,17; see Maraval 1985, 67-68; Leeb 1992, 90 - 91; Van Dam 2007, 
301- 302; Klein (forthcoming), ch. 2.5. The Constantinian buildings are mentioned in the earliest pil- 
grim account, which dates to AD 333; see Itin. Burdig. (ed. P. Geyer and O. Cuntz, CCSL 175, Turnhout 
1965), 594 (Golgotha), 595 (Mount of Olives), 598 (Bethlehem) and 599 (Mamre). 
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The core element of Constantine’s building projects in Palestine was the Anasta- 
sis complex or the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. It was meant to be the central Chris- 
tian sanctuary of Palestine, and perhaps of the entire Roman Empire.” According to 
Eusebius, our main source for the period, Constantine “decided that he ought to 
make universally famous and revered the most blessed site in Jerusalem of the Sav- 
ior's resurrection.” Constantine began by ordering the pagan temple at the site, 
most likely the main shrine (capitolium) of Aelia,“ to be demolished and the rubble 
— tainted by idolatry — to be removed. Then, according to Eusebius, something totally 
unexpected happened: under the ruins of the temple, the tomb of the Savior came to 
light.” According to a letter preserved by Eusebius, the emperor ordered Makarios, 
the bishop of Jerusalem, to build the most magnificent basilica in the world. “It is 
right," the emperor added, after giving the bishop instructions as to how the basilica 
should be decorated, "that the world's most miraculous place should be worthily 
embellished."!6 In order to organize the building project, the bishop was directed 
to two high-ranking helpers: the emperor's "friend" and praetorian prefect per Orien- 
tem, Drakilianos, and the provincial governor. Makarios would coordinate with the 
emperor himself to select the columns and marble for the complex." 

But how did Constantine come upon the idea to transform Aelia into a/the *New 
Jerusalem"? According to Eusebius, the initiative derived solely from God's provi- 
dence. Beyond this claim, there is only speculation. Perhaps Makarios, as scholars 
often assume, brought the matter to Constantine's attention at the Council of Ni- 
caea,?? or perhaps the initiative came from Christian circles at court (e.g. the imperial 
women, western bishops) or even from the emperor himself.” It is easier to under- 
stand why this idea was popular with the emperor. With his victory over Licinius, 
Constantine became the sole ruler of the Roman Empire. With the Council of Nicaea, 
he created, or so he thought, a homogeneous and united imperial church. From this 
moment on, he increasingly favored Christianity to the point of exclusion. Where 
else, if not in Jerusalem, could he pay homage to his new God in the most ostenta- 
tious manner? The presentational center of Rome was already occupied with pagan 
temples, and even an emperor like Constantine would not have dared to substantial- 


12 Wilken 1992, 93-94; Drijvers 1992, 57. 

13 Euseb. VC 3,25. 

14 Bieberstein/Bloedhorn 1994, I, 144 ff. and II, 184; Belayche 1997; Murphy-O'Connor 1994 and 2010; 
Küchler 2014, 298; Klein (forthcoming), ch. 2. Against this view, cf. Gibson/Taylor 1994, 68ff., who as- 
sume that only the temple of Venus, mentioned in Eusebius' account, was located at the place of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher, while they propose that the capitolium replaced the former fortress An- 
tonia at the northeastern corner of the Temple Mount. 

15 Euseb. VC 3,26 - 28. 

16 Euseb. VC 3,31,3. 

17 Euseb. VC 3,30 - 32; cf. Sozom., HE 2,26,3. 

18 Krautheimer 1993, vol. 2, 514; see Stemberger 1987, 57; Hunt 1982, 7; Walker 1990, 188 and 194; 
Hunt 1997a, 405 — 424, esp. 411-412; Klein (forthcoming), ch. 2.1. 

19 See Yarnold 1989, 105-109; Heyden 2014, 122-126. 
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ly transform this venerable heart of ancient Roman tradition. It is telling that all Con- 
stantinian churches in Rome were built at the edge of the city — even extra muros — 
and were not officially financed from the fiscus but rather from the imperial privy 
purse (the res privata or patrimonium). The new city on the Bosporus was not, as 
is often inferred from later developments, designed as a new Christian capital, but 
rather was intended through and through to glorify its founder.” Palestine, however, 
was far from the political center of the empire and its conservative elites. There was 
no need to pay special attention to the sensibilities of its inhabitants: in Aelia, the 
emperor could clear away the main temple without attracting much attention.” 
And where could the triumphant mood of Christians be better - and more obviously 
— expressed than in the city that had rejected and executed the founding hero of the 
religion?? Eusebius' excitement is palpable when he describes the emperor's New 
Jerusalem: it stood "facing the famous Jerusalem of old, which after the bloody mur- 
der of the Lord had been overthrown in utter devastation, and paid the penalty of its 
wicked inhabitants.””* At the same time, this remark shows how the very concept of 
an earthly, Christian Jerusalem posed a problem for Eusebius.” What, to him and 
other theologians, had been the most important feature distinguishing Christianity 
from Judaism was now on the brink of vanishing. The new Christian city, centered 
around the Holy Sepulcher, therefore had to be separated spatially from the old Jew- 
ish city centered around the Temple Mount. Dissociation from pagan Aelia, by con- 
trast, was less politically charged; it sufficed to clear away its center, rearrange it, 
and invest it with new meaning. Apart from these adjustments, the new Jerusalem 
was also based on obvious continuities: it was to be expected that the tomb of Christ 
and Golgotha would be unearthed under the capitolium of Aelia. What other space 
would have been more fitting politically and theologically?^ 


20 Krautheimer 1993, 510ff.; see also Krautheimer 1983, 29 —30. 

21 See Dagron 1974, 41— 42 and 542ff.; Berger 2003, 63 - 72. It is noteworthy that a comparison of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem and the Church of the Apostles in Constantinople shows 
that Constantine's self-glorification in ‘his’ city is closely modelled on Christ's glorification in Jerusa- 
lem; see Leeb 1992, 107 ff. 

22 The Roman legio X Fretensis, which Vespasian installed on the ruins of old Jerusalem, had already 
been moved to Aila on the Red Sea under Diocletian; see Bieberstein/Bloedhorn 1994, I, 147- 148; Ku- 
bitschek 1925. 

23 Walker 1990, 15-16. 

24 Euseb. VC 3,33,1. 

25 Walker 1990, 311ff.; Hunt 1997a, 417— 419. 

26 Drijvers 2004, 10 — 16. Cf. Klein (forthcoming), ch. 2.4, on the originally anti-pagan direction of im- 
pact of the Encaenia; it was no coincidence that September 13", the dies natalis of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
had been chosen as the date of the inauguration which was to be liturgically commemorated every 
year. 
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Helena's “Pilgrimage” 


Constantine's building program was not the only imperial initiative that served to ex- 
press the special status of Palestine and Jerusalem. In 326, shortly after Constantine 
commissioned the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, his mother Helena set out on her 
famous tour on the Eastern provinces." Helena had received the rank of Augusta 
after the palace crisis culminating in the execution of Constantine's wife Fausta 
and his son Crispus. Evidence suggests that her journey in addition to other purposes 
had a penitential character and was an attempt to repair a tarnished relationship 
with the Church. The empress's active demonstration of imperial piety might have 
significantly improved the dynasty's Christian reputation and served broadly as shin- 
ing example. Helena combined her "pilgrimage" with the traditional arrival ceremo- 
nial of an emperor in the provinces.?? *As she visited the whole east in the magnif- 
icence of imperial authority, she showered countless gifts upon the citizen bodies of 
every city, and privately to each of those who approached her." According to Euse- 
bius, she supported soldiers, the poor and downtrodden, and granted amnesty to 
prisoners and exiles? This imperial generosity, of course, was not for its own 
sake. It was meant to influence public opinion and convey a new imperial image 
to the provincials. Combined with pilgrimage, however, the iter principis was fash- 
ioned anew in Christian form. The concept of the Roman Empire and the Roman 
monarchy, as represented symbolically by the journey of Helena Augusta, thus 
also changed. Upon reaching the destination of her pilgrimage, according to Euse- 
bius, Helena applied “her outstanding intellect to enquiring about the wondrous 
land" and “accorded suitable adoration to the footsteps of the savior."?? Helena’s 
journey to the Eastern provinces had a major impact on the development of Christian 
pilgrimage in Palestine.” She and her son sponsored the construction of the Church 
of the Nativity in Bethlehem and the Church of the Ascension on the Mount of Olives. 
She probably also oversaw the rapid progress made on constructing the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher.? Was Helena also involved in the discovery of the True Cross? 
The legend of her involvement first appeared in the latter half of the fourth century.? 

If Eusebius' account is reliable, Constantine himself considered travelling to Pal- 
estine to celebrate his thirtieth jubilee, to take part in the consecration of the Church 


27 Hunt 1982, 28 ff. 

28 Halfmann 1986. 

29 Euseb. VC 3,44. Drijvers 1992 is right to emphasize (65) that “she (sc. Helena) did not travel as a 
humble pilgrim but as an Augusta," although his reconstruction of the political and diplomatic cir- 
cumstances of her journey is not convincing; see Grünewald 1995, 53 - 54. 

30 Euseb. VC 3,42,2- 3. 

31 Holum 1990, 66-81, convincingly interprets Helena's journey against the background of the itin- 
era principum. 

32 Euseb. VC 3,41- 43. 

33 Cf. below, n. 66. 
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of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem and to be baptized in the River Jordan.?* Be that 
as it may, Constantine's journey never took place. The emperor nevertheless ensured 
that his new central church would have a magnificent dedication ceremony by order- 
ing the Synod of Tyre to relocate to Jerusalem. The Anastasis compound thus was 
consecrated in the presence of imperial officials and numerous bishops from 
throughout the empire (although predominantly its eastern part). Eusebius reports 
that many speeches were held on this occasion, including his own, and emphasizes 
the connection with the emperor's tricennalia.? According to Eusebius, the joint cel- 
ebration in Jerusalem sealed the alliance between the Roman emperor and the Chris- 
tian God: while the emperor guaranteed the worthy veneration of Christ by magnif- 
icently adorning the Holy Places, God himself granted a long and successful reign to 
the emperor. 

Eusebius' interpretation, of course, does not necessarily reflect the emperor's 
original intentions in every detail.’ As a matter of fact, the Constantinian building 
program is revealing enough all by itself. It is accompanied by two imperial letters, 
considered genuine, quoted in Eusebius’ text.” The first letter, to Bishop Makarios on 
the erection of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, has been quoted and discussed 
above. The second letter was sent to Makarios and all the bishops of Palestine. In 
this document, Constantine complains that the recipients failed to inform him of 
the pagan pollution of certain holy places, so that it was left to his pious mother- 
in-law, Eutropia, to alert him to the fact.” Constantine connects this accusation of 
idolatry to a pagan altar near the oak of Mamre and dispatches the comes Acacius 
to purify the site and - following the instructions of the bishops - build a basilica 
there worthy of the Catholic and Apostolic Church. This letter again shows how ear- 
nestly the emperor personally cared for the development of the sacral topography in 
Palestine. At this point, we may therefore conclude that both Constantine and Helena 
showed remarkable commitment in initiating a development that would ultimately 
transform Palestine into the Holy Land of the Christian oikumene. 


34 Euseb. VC 4,40,2. 4,62,2. 

35 Euseb. VC 4,33. 43 — 47. Eusebius' speech on the consecration of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
is most probably transmitted together with the tricennial oration: Euseb. LC 11-18; see Drake 1976, 
30-45; Barnes 1977, 341-345, and Wienand in this volume. 

36 This interpretation is nevertheless important as an exemplary discourse. For Eusebius, the ideal 
Christian emperor had to take care of the Holy Places in Palestine. This argument was, as we shall 
see, taken up and modified as needed by several ecclesiastical dignitaries. On Eusebius' impact on 
other writers, Winkelmann 1964, 91-119, esp. 107-108: Eusebius' VC in particular was used by the 
church historians of the fifth century; see Leppin 1996, 40. 

37 Euseb. VC 3,30 - 32. 3, 52-53; see Dörries 1954, 84ff. and 321-322. In the early 1950s, the discov- 
ery of a papyrus proved that another often-questioned document (VC 2,24— 42) was authentic; debate 
over the authenticity of the documents quoted in the VC subsequently came to an end; see Winkel- 
mann 1962, 187-243, esp. 197-205; Tartaglia 1984, 17 ff.; Sansterre 1972, 159. 

38 Hunt 1997a, 416. 
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The Bishop and the Emperor: Cyril of Jerusalem and 
Constantius Il 


Local church leaders embraced the opportunity that Constantine's foundations of- 
fered them. With the publication of his Vita Constantini shortly after the emperor's 
death, Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, might already have encouraged his successors 
to ensure the continuity of imperial policy toward Palestine. Bishop Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem openly expressed this expectation in a letter to Emperor Constantius regarding a 
cross of light that appeared in the sky over Jerusalem on May 7, 351. Cyril links the 
phenomenon to an apocalyptic prophecy of Christ: *And then shall appear the 
sign of the Son of man in heaven” (Matthew 24:30)? In doing so, he recalled the 
common expectations of the return of the Lord, which was traditionally linked 
with the Mount of Olives. The cross of light should revive the conviction that the 
Holy Land was not only the place of Christ's earthly presence, but also the future 
site of his return at the end of times.^? At the same time, Cyril connects the auspi- 
cious sign with the reign of Constantius: "In the time of your blessed father Constan- 
tine of happy memory and most favored by God, the saving wood of the Cross was 
found in Jerusalem when God's grace rewarded the piety of his noble search with 
the discovery of the hidden holy places. But you, most pious Lord Emperor, have sur- 
passed your father's piety with an even greater reverence for the divine, and in your 
time miracles have now appeared no longer from the ground but in the heavens."^! 
According to Cyril's interpretation of the cross, Constantius, who at the time was sup- 
pressing Magnentius' usurpation in the West, had God on his side. The location of 
the phenomenon was far from immaterial: even more than Constantine's discovery 
of the Christian holy places, the heavenly sign illustrated God's favor toward the 
city where the events of the New Testament took place.^ Cyril thus offered the em- 


39 Cyr. Jer. Ep. ad Const. 1. 6. The best edition of this letter is Bihan 1973, 264 — 296. On bishop Cyril of 
Jerusalem cf. Drijvers 2004, 153ff. (chap. 6: “Promoting Jerusalem"); Van Nuffelen 2007; Kalleres 2015, 
149-171. 

40 Hunt 1982, 156. 

41 Cyr. Jer. Ep. ad Const. 3 (trans. Yarnold 2000, 69). 

42 Cyril obviously succeeded in convincing the people to accept and disseminate his interpretation, 
as can be seen from the reactions attested by Sozom. HE 4,5 (trans. Chester D. Hartranft): “Men, 
women, and children left their houses, the market-place, or their respective employments, and ran 
to the church, where they sang hymns to Christ together, and voluntarily confessed their belief in 
God. The intelligence disturbed in no little measure our entire dominions, and this happened rapidly; 
for, as the custom was, there were travelers from every part ofthe world, so to speak, who were dwell- 
ing at Jerusalem for prayer, or to visit its places of interest, these were spectators of the sign, and di- 
vulged the facts to their friends at home. The emperor was made acquainted with the occurrence, 
partly by numerous reports concerning it which were then current, and partly by a letter from Cyrill 
the bishop. It was said that this prodigy was a fulfillment of an ancient prophecy contained in the 
Holy Scriptures. It was the means of the conversion of many pagans and Jews to Christianity.” 
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peror the charisma of the holy places as a means of legitimating his rule. Cyril calls it 
the first fruits of his episcopate, which he offers the emperor through his letter.“ It is 
not difficult to recognize Cyril's attempt to raise the dignity of his episcopal see; it is 
likely that he hoped for imperial support in his ecclesiastical quarrels with his met- 
ropolitan, Acacius of Caesarea.^^ Cyril’s letter thus proposed an alliance that would 
not be confirmed until a hundred years later: Constantius' support for the Arians ap- 
parently precluded further steps down this path. 


Julian's Attempt to Rebuild the Temple 


Paradoxically, the next emperor to show interest in Jerusalem as a religious center 
was none other than Julian the Apostate. The sources credibly relate that in 363 Julian 
attempted to relocate the Jews to Judea and to rebuild the Jewish Temple in Jerusa- 
lem.“ His motives are to be found in his religious policy.^é Julian made a name for 
himself as restaurator templorum and attempted to promote and revive ritual sacrifice 
throughout the empire. By rebuilding the Temple in Jerusalem, he would have ena- 
bled the Jews to venerate their God with sacrifices once more. Julian potentially also 
attempted to win over the large Jewish communities of Babylonia on the eve of his 
war against the Persians. According to Ammianus, he also attempted “to extend 
the memory of his reign by great works."^ The reference to the actions of Constan- 
tine in the Holy Land forty years earlier is obvious.^? Julian, however, did not intend 
to undo Constantine's actions, but rather outdo them and thus deprive them of their 
significance. To do this, he devised a plan - from a Christian perspective, a diabolical 
one - that undoubtedly drew on the emperor's early religious upbringing. Julian in- 
tended to refute Christ's prophecy about the Temple“? and, in doing so, strike at the 
heart of Christianity at the very site of its origin and recent glorification, since the 
destruction of the Jewish Temple was supposedly a sign sent by God signifying 
the transition from the old to the new covenant. The extent to which Julian's plans 
stirred up the Christian imagination can be surmised from the agitated reactions pre- 


43 Cyr. Jer. Ep. ad Const. 7. 

44 Sozom. HE 4,25; Theod. HE 2,27. 

45 A careful reassessment of all available sources can be found in Blanchetiére 1980, 61-81, and 
Levenson 2004. 

46 For the following, see ibid., 72ff.; Bowersock 1978, 88-90 and 120 - 122 (on the chronology of the 
events); Smith 1995, 216 — 217; Stemberger 1987, 163ff.; Drijvers 2004, 130 - 137. 

47 Amm. Marc. 23,12 (trans. J.C. Rolfe): imperiique sui memoriam magnitudine operum gestiens prop- 
agare. 

48 This reference even extends to practical matters; cf. Amm. Marc. 23,1,2- 3: just like Constantine, 
Julian assigned the task of swiftly carrying out his plans to the highest imperial officials (his ‘friend’ 
Alypius and the provincial governors). 

49 Matthew 24:2: “[...] verily I say unto you, There shall not be left here one stone upon another, that 
shall not be thrown down"; similarly, Mark 13:2; Luke 19:44. 21:6; cf. also Daniel 9:26. 
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served in the sources, sometimes even decades later.” The project, however, failed, 
and the Christians naturally attributed this failure to God's intervention and used it 
as an argument in their apologetic writings. In the end, Julian's strategy accomplish- 
ed the opposite of what he had intended: the importance of Jerusalem as an arena for 
religious competition became implanted in the Christian mentality. Only unrestrain- 
ed possession of the Holy Land could secure the truth of the Gospels. 

Julian's immediate successors, however, had other concerns than promoting the 
holy places of Palestine; their adherence to Arianism further inhibited their collabo- 
ration with the Church of Jerusalem. Only after Theodosius I had restored ecclesias- 
tical unity could the province again become relevant to imperial policy. Although 
Theodosius did not act as a builder in Jerusalem,” he granted legal privileges to 
the clergy responsible for maintaining the holy places.? Various personal connec- 
tions to aristocratic ascetics from the Theodosian court who permanently resided 
in Jerusalem filled the gap left by the lack of imperial activity.” 


The (Female) Pilgrim's Movement 


I cannot discuss in detail every step of the theoretical elaboration and practical real- 
ization of the concept of the Holy Land. As early as the late 340s, Cyril included men- 
tion of Biblical places as visible and tangible testimonies to Christ in his baptismal 
catecheses. In doing so, he set the parameters for future theological reflection — es- 
pecially, of course, in Jerusalem.** His sermons also suggest a lively culture of pil- 
grimage. The first pilgrim account, however, authored by a pious traveler from Bor- 
deaux, dates even earlier: the so-called Pilgrim of Bordeaux travelled to the Holy 
Land in 333, i.e. before the completion of the Constantinian churches. The next pil- 
grim account to come down to us is that of Egeria, who travelled through the Holy 
Land between 381 and 384.5 We also know of a large number of western noblemen 
and especially noblewomen in the late fourth and early fifth centuries who stayed in 


50 See n. 44; Drijvers 2004, 131-132. 

51 In the tradition of Constantine, he may have claimed theologically important places for Christian- 
ity, but pace Bieberstein/Bloedhorn 1994, I, 155 — 156; II, 118ff.; III, 243ff.; Rówekamp 1995, 66 — 67; 
Maraval 1985, 68-69; Stemberger 1987, 64; Küchler 2014, 427. 470, there is no evidence that he com- 
missioned any buildings in Jerusalem, e. g. churches in the Garden of Gethsemane or on Mount Sion; 
Klein 2012, 95 — 107, here 98: “[...] for one hundred years after Constantine all new buildings in the city 
were commissioned, as far as we know, either by the clergy of Jerusalem using alms and donations 
from rich pilgrims or by these aristocratic pilgrims themselves, like Melania the Elder (monastery on 
the Mount of Olives) or the noblewomen Poemenia (the Imbomon).” 

52 Cod. Theod. 16,2,26. 

53 See Hunt 1982, 157 ff.; Klein 2012, 98-99. 

54 See Markus 1994, 259; Drijvers 2004, 154-156. 

55 See Wilkinson 1999 [updated edition]; Rówekamp 1995. The joint efforts of pilgrims and monks to 
create a religious identity for Palestine are investigated in Sivan 1990, 54-65. 
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Jerusalem and Bethlehem for longer periods (and occasionally permanently) and be- 
came famous for founding pious establishments.? In some cases, their reason for 
moving to Palestine may have been the advance of barbarian tribes in the West.” Be- 
sides providing security, the Holy Land also functioned much more fundamentally 
and lastingly as a place of spiritual exile. Ascetic withdrawal from the world to Pal- 
estine did not entail a radical break with society;°® it did, however, provide wealthy 
and important aristocrats an honorable means of escaping the burdens of their social 
status and professional duties. This new form of withdrawal was particularly attrac- 
tive to Roman noblewomen.?? By changing their lifestyle, they could gain power and 
influence in a different realm: honorable female aristocrats in Rome turned into re- 
vered ascetics and female benefactors in Jerusalem and Bethlehem.® Paulinus of 
Nola wrote about one such noblewoman, Melania the Elder: *Abandoning worldly 
life and her own country, she chose to bestow her spiritual gift at Jerusalem, and 
to dwell there in pilgrimage from her own body. She became an exile from her fellow 
citizens, but a citizen among the saints. With wisdom and sanctity she chose to be a 
servant in this world of thrall so as to be able to reign in the world of freedom.” 
Besides the promise of salvation, serving in Jerusalem could replace ruling in 
Rome. This form of serving, however, was merely another, more effective form of rul- 
ing, since it derived power from the true dominion in Heaven, for which it prepared 
one. To perform their new role successfully, noblewomen had to separate themselves 
from their usual environment spatially and socially. Not least in order to experience a 
distant echo of this heavenly freedom, Melania went to Jerusalem - as did her epon- 
ymous granddaughter and likewise Paula and Eustochium, the friends and sponsors 
of Jerome.” Especially the example of Melania the Younger shows that this new life- 
style did not deprive them of their hereditary contacts: in 436 she travelled to Con- 
stantinople to help arrange the marriage of the western emperor Valentinian III 
and Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius II, the emperor in the East. Her saint-like 


56 Cf. Heyden 2014, 154—166. Overviews in Bieberstein/Bloedhorn 1994, I, 159-160, and in Stem- 
berger 1987, 100. Translations of the respective source texts can be found in Wilkinson 1977, and in 
Donner 1979. 

57 Clark 1989, 167. 

58 The prolific writings of Jerome in Bethlehem show that besides the caring for pilgrims, he was still 
guaranteed active exchange with the outside world, see Rebenich 1992, 195ff. 

59 On the liberating call to asceticism cf. Feichtinger 1995, passim, esp. 238, 308ff. and 319ff. As 
Feichtinger shows, however, the greater possibilities ascetic women enjoyed met with corresponding 
strategies developed by male theologians and clerics to contain them. I would argue, however, that 
this ‘containment’ was more difficult to realize in the Holy Land than it was e.g. in the city of Rome or 
in Constantinople. 

60 See Clark 1989, 173. For the elite self-perception (particularly that of newly converted Christians) of 
the Roman senatorial aristocracy, which maintained its prestige, connections and economic resources 
in the Holy Land, see Rebenich 1992, 181ff. 193-194, and Hunt 1982, 76ff. 

61 Paul. Nol. Ep. 29,10 (trans. P.G. Walsh). 

62 See Feichtinger 1995, 181ff. (Paula), 188ff. (Melania the Elder), 209 ff. (Eustochium), and 227 ff. 
(Melania the Younger); Heyden 2014, 243-248. 
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bearing endowed her with a great influence at the imperial court.® It is likely that 
she also convinced the mother of the bride, the empress Eudocia, to make a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land.™ 

The Christian holy places were not, of course, attractive exclusively to women, 
even though the phenomenon emerges more prominently in connection with 
them. In addition to many pilgrims, important scholars such as Jerome and Rufinus, 
who resided in Palestine, also helped to promote the Holy Land and integrate it in 
the Christian mentality. Jerome called Jerusalem a “Christian Athens” and claimed 
that the most noble men and women of all nations gathered there to live according 
to Christian virtues. On the whole, these pious expatriates in Palestine had broad 
spiritual and political influence. 


The Discovery of the True Cross (and other Relics) 


The fourth century witnessed what would become potentially the most important 
foundation myth of the Christian empire: the discovery of the True Cross by Empress 
Helena.® Neither Eusebius nor the pilgrim of Bordeaux, both contemporary sources, 
mention the lignum crucis. Soon afterward, however, Cyril of Jerusalem claims in his 
baptismal catecheses (348-350) that “the whole world has since [sc. since the cru- 
cifixion] been filled with the wood of the cross, piece by piece,” and, in the letter to 
Emperor Constantius quoted above, he dates the discovery of the cross to the reign of 
Constantine.” In her account of her pilgrimage dating to 381-384, Egeria gives us a 


63 Gerontios Vit. Mel. 50-56; see Hunt 1982, 221ff.; Holum 1982, 183 - 184. 

64 It is also possible that Melania encouraged the Iberian prince Nabarnugios, who lived as a hos- 
tage at the imperial court, to escape to the Holy Land, where he became a monk and adopted the 
name Peter; cf. John Rufus Vit. Pet. Iber. 40-44 (Horn/Phenix). 

65 Jer. Ep. 46,9; see Vogüé 1993, 51ff. Jerome, however, also made different proclamations. In 
ep. 58,2ff. he refers to the spiritual representation of Jerusalem in order to discourage his addressee 
(Paulinus of Nola) from a pilgrimage or permanent stay in the holy places (on the reasons behind 
this, cf. Hunt 1973, 480); similar reservations are expressed by Gregory of Nyssa, ep. 2 (PG 46, 
1013C); cf. Markus 1994, 260. 

66 Heid 2001; Heid 1989; Hunt 1982, 38 ff.; Drijvers 1992, 81-93, and 2004, 167-175; Borgehammar 
1991, 123ff. argues for the historicity of the legend. Heinen 1995, 83 - 117, esp. 113, writes that “[nichts] 
spricht [...] dagegen und vieles dafür, daß Helena in der Tat Kreuz und Nagel gefunden hat." The ar- 
guments of Borgehammar and Heinen cannot be discussed here in detail, especially since the histor- 
icity of the legend is immaterial in the present context. It is noteworthy, however, that belief in the 
discovery of the cross did not become widespread until the late fourth century. Klein's argument 
(forthcoming) ch. 2.2-3, is the most plausible, namely, that, given Eusebius' silence on the matter, 
within one or at most two decades of the construction of the Anastasis compound a piece of wood 
was found that was believed to be the True Cross - and only later was connected with Empress Hel- 
ena. 

67 Catech. 4,10 (cf. 10,19. 13,4 — trans. E. Yarnold); Ep. ad Constantium 3 (cf. n. 41); see Drijvers 2004, 
157-158. 
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vivid description of the liturgical importance of the relic at the time.‘® Neither Cyril 
nor Egeria, however, refer to Helena's role in connection with this. The legend first 
appears almost contemporaneously in the writings of Gelasius of Caesarea, which 
Rufinus used for his ecclesiastical history, and in an obituary composed in 395 by 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, for the late emperor Theodosius I.9? Although the two ac- 
counts differ in details, they paint a similar picture of Helena's role. Ambrose's 
speech, which was part of a religious yet highly political ceremony,” is noteworthy 
in the present context for his explicit reference to the political and theological con- 
sequences of the discovery of the True Cross." Ambrose notably integrates the legend 
into his praise of this remarkable Christian emperor. According to Ambrose, Theodo- 
sius upon his death entered the kingdom of Christ, where he now dwells with Con- 
stantine — as almost his only worthy successor. Constantine, however, the archetyp- 
ical Christian emperor, not only symbolically raised the cross by making Christianity 
the favored religion of the Roman Empire; he physically raised it by sending his 
pious mother to Jerusalem to uncover the Christian holy places. According to the 
logic of this political theology, Helena was the only person who could find the 
cross. Constantine was out of the question, since, as was well known, he did not 
visit Palestine in his lifetime. The Ambrosian Helena, however, who was compared 
to Mary the mother of Christ, supposedly was not content with merely finding the 
cross; she moreover endowed the empire with the genuine attributes of Christian 
faith. According to Ambrose, she had the nails of the cross made into a diadem 
and bridle that she sent to her son: “Constantine used both, and passed on the 
faith to subsequent rulers," Ambrose remarks, and after a few lines he continues: 
*a crown made from cross, so that the faith spreads its light; reins too from the 
cross so that power rules but here is just government, not unjust enactment.”” In 
Ambrose's account, the relics from Jerusalem with which Helena adorned the impe- 
rial insignia exemplify the connection between Christ and Roman imperial rule.” 


68 Itin. Eg. 371-3. 

69 Rufin. HE 10,7- 8; Ambr. De obitu Theod. 40 - 51, Heinen 1995, 88 ff. To Drijvers 2004, 173 “it seems 
[...] not improbable that Cyril [sc. of Jerusalem] was responsible for the origin and composition of the 
story of Helena's inventio crucis." 

70 Heinen 1995, 91. 

71 For the importance of the passage about Helena in the speech, see Steidle 1978, 94 — 112. The most 
important addressees of the speech were, of course, the sons of the deceased emperor, especially 
Honorius; see Steidle, 102ff. 

72 Ambr. De obitu Theod. 47-48: Utroque usus est Constantinus et fidem transmisit ad posteros reges. 
[...] corona de cruce, ut fides luceat, habena quoque de cruce, ut potestas regat sitque iusta mode ratio, 
non iniusta praeceptio. English translation by J.H.W.G. Liebeschuetz, Ambrose of Milan. Political Let- 
ters and Speeches, Liverpool 2005, 200. 

73 See Hunt 1997, 52ff. who discusses the importance of the Helena legend in Ambrose's funerary 
speech, esp. 57: “In his eternal realm in the heavenly Jerusalem Theodosius was brought closer to 
the faith of the holy places than he had ever been in real life." 
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They compelled the successors of Constantine and Theodosius to maintain a piety 
that also included care for the Christian holy places. 

In the fourth century, the self-conception of Roman emperors and the normative 
imperial ideal proposed by theologians did not always coincide. It was only later em- 
perors who began, especially in the city of Constantinople, to present themselves 
ever more in accordance with such Christian theological guidelines.” This develop- 
ment first peaked at the court of Arcadius and Theodosius II. The translation of sev- 
eral relics from Palestine to Constantinople attests to the process.” In order to pro- 
cure the most precious relics, the emperor had to grant favors to the Palestinian 
Church. An episode transmitted in Theophanes' Chronicle will serve as an example: 
“In this year the pious Theodosius, in imitation of the blessed Pulcheria, sent much 
money to the archbishop of Jerusalem for distribution among those in need. He also 
sent a golden cross, set with precious stones to be fixed on the holy site of Calvary. 
The archbishop sent as a return gift the relics of the right hand of the first martyr 
Stephen, by means of Passarion, one of the holy men." Pulcheria and Theodosius 
received the relics in Chalcedon and brought them to the palace, where they erected 
a magnificent church for St Stephen.” The relics had been discovered in Palestine in 
415," and parts had been brought to Constantinople in 421.7? It is likely that the tim- 
ing of the translation was no coincidence: being engaged in an uncertain war with 
Persia at the time, the pious imperial court seems to have felt a special need for 
the divine support it expected to receive from the relics.” The bishop of Jerusalem, 
who had apparently profited from Pulcheria's generosity in the past, did not hesitate 
to underline Palestine's special relationship with the emperor by duly donating the 
relics. 


Eudocia's Pilgrimage and Patronage 


As we have seen, Theodosius II’s patronage followed the precedent set by Constan- 
tine. Empress Eudocia's pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 438/439 was an even more 


74 See Martin 1985; Diefenbach 1996, esp. 52ff.; Trampedach 2005b; Meier 2007. 

75 Diefenbach 1996, 43ff.; idem 2002, 21-47, esp. 24. 

76 Theoph. AM 5920 (p. 8687 de Boor / trans. Mango/Scott 1997, 135 f). The reception of the relics may 
be depicted on the Trier Ivory; see Holum/Vikan 1979, 115 — 133 (with illustrations); Holum 1982, 102- 
109. For a different view cf. Klein in this volume. 

77 Epistula Luciani, PL 41,807-818; see Clark 1982, 141ff. 

78 Cf. Holum/Vikan 1979, esp. 127 ff. Theophanes' credibility has been called into question by Wort- 
ley 1980, 381- 394. Wortley notes that there is no mention of the translation prior to the ninth century 
chronicle. Reference to Passarion, who is known as an archimandrite and chorepiscopus from other 
sources, may, however, support its authenticity; cf. Cyril of Scythopolis, VE 16; VS 30; and Delmas 
1900, 162-163. 

79 See Holum 1977, 153-172, esp. 163ff. 
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prominent commemoration of Helena’s (by then) legendary journey.?? Like Helena, 
Eudocia travelled with a large entourage through the cities of the East, bestowing 
donations on them. Her entrance into Antioch seemed to have been the most impres- 
sive of all. Melania, whom the empress revered as a spiritual mother, came as far as 
Sidon to meet her on her way to Jerusalem. And in Jerusalem itself she was received 
not only by Bishop Juvenal, but also by Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria. She took part 
in the consecration of two martyria that she generously supported and returned to 
Constantinople with several relics. Several years later, most likely in 444, Eudocia re- 
turned to the Holy Land, where she remained until her death in 460. The sources are 
too vague to determine what sort of court intrigue in Constantinople, if any, caused 
Eudocia's exile.®! It was, however, an honorable exile, and there is no reason to as- 
sume that the empress did not enjoy her stay in Jerusalem. Even after finally break- 
ing with the court a few years later, she resided in a palace in Bethlehem, received 
petitions, gave orders to soldiers and the local population and demanded strict obe- 
dience. The governor of Caesarea, as the local representative of imperial power, was 
allowed to interfere only at the empress's request.? Eudocia moreover must have 
commanded extensive financial resources, since she initiated the largest building ac- 
tivity in the Holy Land since Constantine. Not only did she build churches, monas- 
teries, hospices, poor houses, and hospitals, she also erected or rebuilt or expanded 
Jerusalem's city walls, referring explicitly to a verse of Psalm 50: *Do good to Sion in 
your good pleasure (eudokia) and let the walls of Ierousalem be built.”* 

Eudocia also had influence in ecclesiastical matters. She appointed important 
priestly office-holders, e.g. in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher.°* Even as an 
exile, Eudocia held sway over Jerusalem and its hinterland in a way that recalled 
every aspect of late imperial rule. The holy places gave her the ideal location to dem- 
onstrate her outstanding piety and to live a life that befitted an empress who was not 
bound to the regulations of court life. Eudocia's example would become very popular 
among imperial women: in 470 her eponymous granddaughter died in Jerusalem 


80 Socr. HE 7,47; Gerontios Vit. Mel. 58-59; John Rufus Vit. Petr. Iber. 71 (Horn/Phenix); Marc. 
Com. 439,2; Evagr. HE 1,20; Hunt 1982, 229ff., Holum 1982, 184—185; McNamara 1996, 51-80, 
esp. 57-58; Sivan 2008, 210 - 219; Klein 2011/2012, 85 — 95. 

81 The story related in John Malalas 14,8 (276-277 Thurn) does not seem to have any historicity. 
82 See Holum 1982, 218. 

83 Ps. 50:20 -21 of the LLX (ed. Rahlfs, trans. A. Pietersma): &yóOvvov, Kupte, Ev Th evSoKia oov TTV 
Ziwv, Kal oiko8opn8riro TA TEIXN IepovooAnp; cf. Cyr. Scyth. Vit. Euth. 35; Vit. Ioann. 4; John Malalas 
14,8 (277-278 Thurn); Evagr. HE 1,22; Chron. Pasch. p. 585 Dindorf, Armstrong 1969, 17-30, 
esp. 18-19; Hunt 1982, 237ff.; Bieberstein/Bloehorn 1994, I, 160—161; Klein 2012, 158—160; idem 
2011/2012, 89-95. According to Weksler-Bdolah (this volume), who studied the archaeological evi- 
dence, the construction of the late antique walls of Jerusalem date to the late fourth century or 
early fifth century at the latest; her assumption, however, that the literary sources confuse Eudocia 
with Eudoxia does not seem plausible to me, since there is no indication that the latter was involved 
in any way in the affairs of Jerusalem. 

84 Cyr. Scyth., VE 30. 
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after escaping from her Vandal husband Huneric; similar cases of high-ranking fe- 
male expatriates are known from the sixth century.” 


The Ecclesiastical Elevation of Jerusalem 


The concept of the Holy Land influenced ecclesiastical relations in Palestine from the 
very beginning. As mentioned above, as early as the Council of Nicaea, the Bishop of 
Jerusalem received an honorary position in the province of Palestine although he had 
to accept the metropolitan privileges of the See of Caesarea.° This compromise was 
not always uncontested. While Caesarea insisted on its traditional priority, Jerusalem 
could point to its continuously growing numbers of pilgrims. Jerusalem's claim to the 
Apostolic tradition was even more important; dogmatic controversies added to the 
rivalry. Caesarea, however, was able to maintain its priority until Juvenal became 
Bishop of Jerusalem. During his long episcopal rule (422-457), Jerusalem experi- 
enced a rapid, albeit not always straightforward, rise in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
Juvenal, being both ingenious and cunning, was not content merely to contest Cae- 
sarea's position as his predecessors had done; his ambitions went much further. The 
honorific rank he intended to win for Jerusalem was ultimately to be labelled a “pat- 
riarchate" and endowed with special privileges; he even demanded jurisdiction over 
the See of Antioch and the entire Diocese of Oriens. The devious paths Juvenal took 
in ecclesiastical politics to achieve this goal cannot be discussed in detail here.” Suf- 
fice it to say he did not hesitate to exploit the dogmatic controversies of the day for 
his own purposes. Even though he was one of the main protagonists of the so-called 
*Robber Council" (latrocinium) of Ephesus, he still managed to be on the winning 
side at the subsequent Council of Chalcedon. He thus secured patriarchal rank for 
his see, which was granted jurisdiction — if not over the entire Diocese of Oriens - 
over the three provinces of Palestine, which were removed from the ecclesiastical au- 
thority of Antioch. This success would not have been possible without the support of 
both the emperors Theodosius II and Marcian. In Juvenal they found a suitable indi- 
vidual to oversee the Holy Land and guarantee the enforcement of their ecclesiastical 
policies. This was a matter of considerable importance: given the large numbers of 
international pilgrims and the significance of the holy places themselves for imperial 
self-representation, the emperors had to vigorously fight heterodox movements in 


85 Theoph. AM 5964 (p. 118 de Boor); Cyril of Scythopolis, VS 53-54. A roughly similar case from the 
late fourth century is mentioned by Zosimus 5,8,2: the widow and daughter of the eastern praetorian 
prefect Fl. Rufinus, who was murdered by troops outside Constantinople in 395, were granted safe 
conduct to sail to Jerusalem, where they lived for the rest of their lives. 

86 See above, n. 19. 

87 See the fundamental article by Honigmann 1950, 209-279; for the historical context, see also: 
Bacht 1953, 193-314, esp. 231-232; on the status of the episcopal see of Jerusalem after the Council 
of Chalcedon cf. Kótter, in this volume. 
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Jerusalem and its hinterland. For this, they needed a local supporter who enjoyed 
great ecclesiastical authority. The emperor Marcian accordingly repeatedly termed 
the See of Jerusalem “the See of the thrice-blessed Apostle Peter.”*® 

Initially, however, the plan backfired. Juvenal's ambiguous role at the Council of 
Chalcedon had cost him the acceptance of his own community. Upon returning from 
the council he was ousted from his episcopal see. In his place, a certain Theodosius, 
a supporter of the deposed Alexandrian bishop Dioscurus, was elected patriarch by a 
large number of clerics and monks. Empress Eudocia also initially supported Theo- 
dosius. After many failed warnings and negotiations, and after Theodosius had con- 
secrated numerous anti-Chalcedonian bishops, the emperor took drastic action. The- 
odosius himself was ousted and Juvenal re-instated with the support of soldiers in 
the summer of 453.?? Several letters by Pope Leo the Great, who was a prominent de- 
fender of Chalcedon, show how important these matters were to church leaders. 
Even though he had little patience for Juvenal's intrigues and dogmatic inconstancy, 
Leo nevertheless expresses his hope that the Palestinian defectors would soon obey 
their legitimate bishop for “the sake of the testimony of the holy places” where they 
dwelled, and that they would soon return to the true faith.?? In a letter dated Febru- 
ary 4, 454, Leo congratulates Juvenal upon his return to the See of Jerusalem; Leo 
writes that the error and ignorance of a Jerusalemite Christian was far less excusable 
than that of anyone else. A Christian from Jerusalem gained knowledge of the Gos- 
pels not from books but from the testimony of the places themselves. Whereas Chris- 
tians elsewhere had to believe, those in Jerusalem merely had to open their eyes and 
look around.” With this, Leo postulated an indivisible connection between the Holy 
Land and orthodoxy. According to this argument, the holy places themselves would 
refute potential heretics. For Leo, the Holy Land was destined to become the strong- 
hold of orthodoxy. This line of thinking fell on fertile ground in Jerusalem and be- 
came a central aspect of the Jerusalemite self-conception. 

Juvenal’s return, however, was not a happy one. His position was precarious 
since most of the population opposed him. Two fortunate circumstances helped 
him to regain lost ground for himself and his Chalcedonian cause: first, Eudocia 
changed sides at the behest of Leo the Great and members of the eastern and western 
imperial courts. She set an example for many monks and laymen by re-entering com- 


88 See Honigmann 1950, 256. 

89 Bacht 1953, 244 ff. 

90 Cf. Ep. 109 (Schwartz, ACO II 4,138.12ff. = 43,68 ff. Silva-Tarouca) from November 25, 452: Qui ut 
eandem emendationem quam ille (sc. Iuvenalis) elegit, imitentur, optandum est, si vel ipsa sanctorum 
locorum circa quae habitant, testificatione resipiscant. See Winkelmann 1988, 167-175, esp. 174-175. 
91 Cf. Ep. 139 (Schwartz, ACO II 4, 92,7ff. = 53,21ff. Silva-Tarouca): Quamvis enim nulli sacerdotum li- 
ceat nescire quot praedicat, inexcusabilior tamen est omnibus inperitis quilibet Hierosolymis habitans 
Christianus, qui ad cognoscendam virtutem evangelii non solum paginarum eloquiis, sed ipsorum loco- 
rum testimoniis eruditur. Et quod alibi non licet non credi, ibi non potest non videri. Quid laborat intel- 
lectus, ubi est magister aspectus? 
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munion with Juvenal. Additionally, Euthymius, a highly revered monastic figure, had 
accepted the doctrine of Chalcedon from the very beginning and had rejected the of- 
fers made by the episcopal usurper Theodosius.” This had far-reaching consequen- 
ces, and Euthymius' authority may also have influenced Eudocia's shift of alle- 
giance.? Moreover, his disciples became the most important group in Palestinian 
monasticism and consequently occupied the most eminent episcopal sees of the 
Holy Land, including the patriarchate.” The spirit of compromise in ecclesiastical 
politics during the reign of Leo and Zeno bore fruit particularly in Palestine where 
the patriarchs staunchly implemented imperial policy. The henotikon edict of Emper- 
or Zeno, issued in 482, which refrained from denouncing the Council of Chalcedon 
but certainly diminished its importance, resulted in the second Palestinian church 
union (the first was Eudocia's shift of allegiance). Consequently, most remaining 
anti-Chalcedonian monks returned to the Catholic Church.” This union also laid 
the basis for the political prominence of Palestinian monasticism in the sixth centu- 


ry. 


Holy Land Monasticism 


In the late fifth century, the monks of the Judean desert in Palestine — and not the 
local patriarchs or bishops — became the most influential ambassadors of the Holy 
Land. This development went hand in hand with the contemporary tendency to at- 
tribute extraordinary power to holy men on account of their ascetic lifestyle. The 
monks of Palestine, however, were uniquely positioned to give this trend new im- 
pulses. In contrast to monks in Egypt,” Syria and Asia Minor, Palestinian monasti- 
cism was international. The monks came from all parts of the Roman world - partic- 


92 Cyril of Scythopolis, VE 27. Even though the historicity of Euthymius’s support for Chalcedon is 
undisputed, one can only speculate about his motives. The study by Binns 1994, esp. 186-187 is 
not particularly convincing on this matter. Euthymius may have realized that the Church of Jerusalem 
depended on imperial support. 

93 Cyril of Scythopolis VE 30. Whenever Cyril recounts his heroes’ victories in the battle for ortho- 
doxy, however, his testimony is of dubious value for the historian. Eudocia’s reconciliation with Ju- 
venal and the Chalcedonian party did not stop her from continuing to support Monophysite monas- 
teries, this time in compliance with the emperor Marcian; cf. Klein 2018a, 13-18; Binns 1994, 187. 
94 Cf. Binns 1994, 161. 

95 Cyril of Scythopolis VE 45, cf. Binns 1994, 188-189; Kötter 2013, 166-167; Kötter in this volume. 
96 Cf. Trampedach 2005a. 

97 Monasticism in Egypt also initially had a strong ‘international’ component (cf. e. g. Palladius, His- 
toria Lausiaca or the Historia Monachorum in Aegypto). However, the devastating barbarian incur- 
sions in 404, 434 and 444 — and especially the doctrinal controversies following the Council of Chal- 
cedon and Egypt's drift toward Monophysitism reduced this internationalism to some extent; cf. 
Griggs 1990, 209 ff. Cyril of Scythopolis (VE 32) mentions two archimandrites from Nitria who sought 
refuge from Monophysite attacks. One of them, Martyrius, originated from Cappadocia; the other, 
Elias, from Arabia. Both eventually became Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
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ularly, of course, from the East - and sometimes even from outside the borders of the 
empire.’ This heterogeneity and its consequences were somewhat softened by a 
unique self-understanding: the hermits of the Judean desert regarded themselves 
as elite monks. Moreover, because of their predominantly foreign origins, the 
monks had no local roots and few contacts among the local population; their unin- 
habited desert abode and consequent problems of communication, of course, will 
have contributed to this isolation. In contrast to what Peter Brown has shown for 
the densely populated rural areas of Syria, these reasons meant that the monks 
of Palestine neither could nor did act as intercessors or patrons for the population. 
Instead, they acted on account of an ecumenical responsibility and accountability 
that they derived from their geographical proximity to the Holy Sites. In their 
minds, they were truly *imperial monks."!?? Cyril of Scythopolis shows this in the 
first of his Lives by connecting the birth of Euthymius in Melitene in Armenia with 
the death of the Arian emperor Valens at the Battle of Adrianople.'^' Cyril regards 
the coincidence as a sign of God's providence, demonstrating the universal ecclesi- 
astical and political importance of this monastic hero. Despite the catastrophic de- 
feat of Roman troops, the coincidence is nonetheless a good omen: it stands for 
the beginning of the end of the Arian heresy. By means of this analogy, the hagiog- 
rapher anticipates Euthymius' prominent role as the paradigmatic champion of the 
Orthodox Church from the very day of his birth. Cyril of Scythopolis, our main source 
for these events, wrote in the mid-sixth century. His depiction of both the character 
and importance of the Judean monks is static and therefore should not simply be ap- 
plied to the actions of Euthymius, who lived a century earlier. Nevertheless, Euthy- 
mius' role marks the beginning of a development that extended to Cyril's own 
time, which we will briefly discuss below. 

Sabas (439 — 532), one of Euthymius’ disciples, perhaps accomplished best what 
Cyril of Scythopolis regarded as the divine mission of Judean desert monasticism. 
Sabas was not only a monastic hero; he also became famous as an organizer who 
literally colonized the desert with numerous monastic foundations.’” In 493, togeth- 
er with a certain Theodosius, he was ordained an archimandrite by the patriarch. 


98 For an overview of the places of origin of monks mentioned in the writings of Cyril of Scythopolis, 
cf. Schwartz 1939, 359 with n. 1; Trampedach 2005a, 292-294. 

99 Brown 1982, 103-152. In referring to monks as patrons of the rural population, Brown (ibid., 
145 ff.) also cites examples from Palestine; in contrast to Syria, however, these are exceptions, espe- 
cially in the region of the Judean desert. 

100 Cf. Hay 1996, 118-125, here p. 122: “In Palestine we observe an interesting progression. In the 
late fifth and sixth centuries, the leading monks repeatedly display an aggressive self-assurance 
that sees them present on the world stage, reflecting their re-integration, when deemed necessary, 
with the wider Christian community and their assumption of a leading role in theological and com- 
munity affairs.” On the following, see also my article on “Reichsmönchtum” (as n. 96). 

101 Cyr. Scyth. Vit. Euth. 2; cf. Binns 1994, 1-2. 

102 Chitty 1966, 105ff.; Binns 1994, 161ff.; Patrich 1995, 169ff., esp. 203ff. The archaeological evi- 
dence and the funding are studied by Hirschfeld 1992 and by Klein 2018b respectively. 
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Sabas was now responsible for the lauras in the vicinity of Jerusalem, and Theodo- 
sius for the coenobitic settlements.!? With these appointments, the patriarch skillful- 
ly integrated the desert monks into the local church hierarchy. However, the arrange- 
ment also allowed monastic leaders to serve as representatives of the Church of 
Palestine. 

The Roman emperors in the latter half of the fifth century pursued a conciliatory 
policy in their effort to resolve the divisions in the Church caused by the Council of 
Chalcedon. The policies of Emperor Anastasius (492-518) also, at least initially, took 
the same tack. However, when - in the second half of his reign — Anastasius himself 
became increasingly anti-Chalcedonian, conflict with the Church of Palestine be- 
came unavoidable.'^^ In 511, the situation had become so precarious that Patriarch 
Elias of Jerusalem decided to send an illustrious delegation to the imperial court 
in Constantinople. Cyril of Scythopolis quotes the letter of credence signed by the 
patriarch: “The elite of the servants of God, good and faithful and leaders in the 
whole desert, including our Lord Sabas, the colonizer and guardian of our desert 
and luminary over all Palestine, I have sent to entreat your Majesty." While the 
other monks quickly returned to Palestine, Sabas stayed in the capital for half a 
year to negotiate with the emperor. Yet, even though he found support among the fe- 
male members of the imperial family, and even though Anastasius himself treated 
him with respect, Sabas obtained neither political guarantees nor tax remissions 
for the Church of Jerusalem. Anastasius, however, reassured the desert father that 
for the time being he would not take action against Patriarch Elias, who refused to 
follow the emperor's ecclesiastical policy. Moreover, he consigned a large amount 
of money to Sabas, which the latter distributed among the desert monasteries 
upon his arrival.!?6 

The ‘cease-fire,’ however, was short-lived. Emperor Anastasius felt obliged to en- 
force his ecclesiastical policy in the Holy Land. Even when he had spoken with Sabas 
at the court in Constantinople, he had threatened to depose Elias “in order that the 
revered region that played host to God may not be sullied by the doctrines of Nestor- 
ius.” Two years later, he made good on his threat; in the meantime, Severus, the 
leading anti-Chalcedonian theologian at the time, was elected Patriarch of Antioch 
and enjoyed imperial support.'?? As Elias continued to refuse to condemn the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon and to enter into communion with Severus, the emperor eventually 
attempted to depose him. Anastasius, however, did not expect the monastic resis- 
tance organized by Sabas and Theodosius. They managed to expel both the imperial 
officials and their military reinforcements from the city. In 515 Anastasius again at- 


103 Cyr. Scyth. VS 30; cf. Flusin 1983, 137ff.; Binns 1994, 178 — 179; Patrich 1995, 287 ff. 
104 Cf. Honigmann 1951, 7 ff.; Jones 1964, 232ff.; Frend 1972, 192ff. 

105 Cyr. Scyth. VS 50 (trans. R.M. Price). 

106 Cyr. Scyth. VS 51—55; cf. Patrich 1995, 311ff. 

107 Cyr. Scyth. VS 52. 

108 Cf. Charanis 1974, 72ff. 
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tempted to depose Elias, this time by much more drastic means. He sent Olympus, 
the military commander (dux) of Palestine, to Jerusalem at the head of imperial 
troops. Olympus ousted Elias from his episcopal see and sent him to Aila (Agaba) 
in exile. Elias was replaced by a certain John, who initially promised to re-enter 
into communion with Severus of Antioch and to condemn the Council of Chalcedon. 
However, John quickly broke his promise under the influence of Sabas and other 
leading desert fathers, since his ecclesiastical office depended on their regional sup- 
port. The dux Anastasius, Olympus’ successor, immediately went to Jerusalem and 
imprisoned John. When the latter again promised to meet the emperor’s demands, 
he was released. Overnight, John summoned the desert monks to Jerusalem, where 
- according to Cyril of Scythopolis — more than ten thousand of them gathered. 
Only the basilica of St Stephen built by Eudocia was large enough to accommodate 
so great a number. In the presence of Hypatius, the emperor's nephew who hap- 
pened to have made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, the dux Anastasius, and the civil gov- 
ernor and consular Zacharias, the patriarch John - together with the monastic lead- 
ers Theodosius and Sabas - ascended the pulpit and condemned all enemies of the 
Council of Chalcedon; their speeches met with fervent acclamations from the monks. 
Hypatius was the first to give in or rather to deviate from his previous dogmatic be- 
liefs: under oath he testified to his orthodoxy and gave the monks a generous don- 
ation of money. The dux, however, withdrew from Jerusalem to Caesarea out of fear of 
the monks.’ 

In this situation, with the emperor's reaction imminent, Theodosius and Sabas, 
acting as “combatants for piety, and generals and champions of orthodoxy” (in the 
words of Cyril of Scythopolis), issued a highly remarkable letter to Anastasius on be- 
half of the monks. Formally styled as a petition for peace for the Church of Jerusa- 
lem, this letter might more accurately be described as a declaration of war. In the 
petition, the monks claim that as inhabitants of the Holy Land, they have consistent- 
ly observed the true and genuine faith through the agency of the holy places and the 
holy apostles. “Who are we, dwelling every day at the holy places, at which the mys- 
tery of incarnation of our great God and Savior was accomplished, where we touch 
the truth with our own hands, how then, more than five hundred years since the 
coming of Christ, are we of Jerusalem to learn the faith?" The monks announce to 
the emperor that they would never enter into communion with Severus or any 
other heretic. Moreover, they stress the complete agreement of all inhabitants of 
the Holy Land on this matter. Lastly, in the event of a violent intervention, they 
threaten the emperor with the following scenario: “the blood of all of us will willing- 
ly be shed and all the holy places be consumed with fire before such a thing come to 
pass in this holy city of God. For what benefit is there in the bare title of the holy 
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places if they are so ravaged and dishonored?"!'? We do not know whether this force- 
ful and bold demonstration by the monks impressed Anastasius. For the last two 
years of his reign, however, he refrained from risking the massacre predicted by 
the monks by not intervening at all. At the end of his life, he was forced to acknowl- 
edge that his church policy had failed, not least on account of the resistance of the 
Holy Land. 


The Contributions of Justinian 


The new dynasty that came to power in 518 made an about-face and favored the ad- 
herents of the Council of Chalcedon.!! Now the monks of Jerusalem and the Judean 
desert could profit from their successful resistance to Anastasius' interventions. 
When Sabas - already over ninety years old - travelled to Constantinople for a sec- 
ond time to gain the emperor's support for the Palestinian provinces devastated in 
the Samaritan uprising, Emperor Justinian gave him a lavish reception. According 
to Cyril of Scythopolis, he sent the patriarch Epiphanius and the bishop Hypatius 
of Ephesus on imperial galleys to meet him. When the holy man was received at 
court, Justinian rose from his throne and prostrated himself, thus inverting the 
usual ceremonial and abasing himself and his office. Sabas purportedly even affront- 
ed the empress: the holy man ignored her request for a prayer for an heir, since he 
disapproved of her anti-Chalcedonian tendencies. Cyril of Scythopolis describes the 
negotiations between the emperor and the monk as an affair that gave both sides 
tangible benefits. Sabas received from the emperor the favors he had wanted: 
(1) tax relief for the Palestinian Church; (2) the rebuilding of church buildings de- 
stroyed during the Samaritan uprising; (3) the establishment of a hospital for the 
sick and for foreign persons in Jerusalem; (4) the construction and adornment of 
the Theotokos Church in Jerusalem, the foundation of which had already been laid 
by the patriarch Elias; (5) and the building of a desert fortress to protect the monas- 
teries from Saracen incursions. 

In return, the emperor would profit from the prayers of the desert monks, and 
Sabas prophesized their success: God would remunerate the emperor's beneficence 
toward the Holy Land with the acquisition of Africa, Rome, and the rest of the West- 
ern Roman Empire. At the same time, however, Sabas reminded the emperor of his 
duty to enforce orthodoxy everywhere. By regaining the West, Sabas says in Cyril's 
account, the emperor should liberate the holy Church from the stain of heresies (ex- 
plicitly mentioning the Arian, Nestorian and Origenist heresies).!? 


110 Cyr. Scyth. VS 57; cf. Trampedach 2005a, 273-279. A markedly restrained answer in the form of a 
letter from the emperor is transmitted by Theodorus of Petra Vit. Theodos. 24, p. 60 — 61 (Usener); cf. 
Bacht 1953, 287. 

111 Cf. Vasiliev 1950, 132ff.; Leppin 2011, 54-73. 

112 Cyr. Scyth. VS 70-74; cf. Patrich 1995, 313ff.; Trampedach 2005a, 279 - 284. 
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This is undoubtedly a vaticinium ex eventu. Cyril wants to show that the welfare 
of the empire depended on the emperor’s piety, which in turn manifests itself fore- 
most in the fight for orthodoxy, reverence for holy men like Sabas, and care for 
the Holy Land. According to Cyril of Scythopolis, the prayers of the desert monks 
contribute significantly to the emperor's success.!? As is well known, Justinian him- 
self shared this view.’ 

Even after Sabas' death, the monks of Palestine enjoyed special status at the im- 
perial court. Their delegates played a crucial role in the theological discussions with 
the anti-Chalcedonians in Constantinople in the 530s, culminating in the synod of 
536, and also in the build-up to the fifth ecumenical council. However, they did 
not always speak with one voice. After the death of the great monastic leaders, con- 
troversy over the dogmatic reliability of Origen shook the solidarity of the Palestinian 
monks. Although the controversy was only a regional phenomenon, the emperor 
himself attended to the matter and condemned the Origenists in an edict in 544. 
The fact that even the fifth ecumenical council 553 addressed the issue and ruled 
in the emperor's favor shows how important the question of orthodoxy in the Holy 
Land had become to the emperor and the Church.” 

Constantinople and Jerusalem now stood in a close relationship on several lev- 
els. Justinian made the idea of the Holy Land one of the primary aspects of his self- 
conception, as both his legislation and especially his building activity demon- 
strate." It was under Justinian and his successors, up to Heraclius, that the ideas 
of the Holy Land and sacral monarchy were transformed into complementary ele- 
ments of a unified political theology." The alliance was not especially long-lived, 


113 The relationship between holy man and emperor as described by Cyril is characterized by Flusin 
1983, 207-208 as follows: “C’est lui [sc. Sabas] qui assure miraculeusement la sécurité et la prospér- 
ité de l'empire, la droiture et la réussite de la politique impériale. [...] L'empereur agit sur les conseils 
du moine; le moine prie, sans se méler d'une táche administrative; la collaboration des deux activités 
est nécessaire et efficace." 

114 E.g., in the preface to his constitution Deo auctore from 530, Justinian states that all achieve- 
ments, both military and legislative, were to be ascribed to God, under whose authority the emperor 
governed the empire, and whose providence inspired all projects and brought them to fruition; cf. 
Meier 2003, 104-136. God's support, however, on which Justinian purportedly based his rule 
above all else, was mediated not least by pious monks and especially by holy men like Sabas; cf. 
Hasse-Ungeheuer 2016, 120 — 129. 252-254. 

115 Cf. Schwartz 1939, 387-408; Chitty 1966, 124ff.; Binns 1994, 201-217; Patrich 1995, 440 — 448; 
Capizzi 1994, 77ff.; Meier 2003, 279-289; Leppin 2011, 247-249; The Acts of the Council of Constan- 
tinople of 553, translated with an introduction and notes by R. Price, Liverpool 2012, vol. 2, 270 - 286; 
Hasse-Ungeheuer 2016, 211-223. 

116 See the contributions of Trampedach and Viermann on the Justinianic church-building and po- 
litical discourse in Jerusalem and Constantinople respectively, both in this volume, and cf. Sivan 
2008, 219 - 225. 

117 For a case from the reign of Maurice (582-602) that illustrates the post-Justinianic link between 
the concepts of the Holy Land and sacred monarchy, cf. Theoph. AM 6094 with Trampedach 2005a, 
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since Jerusalem was conquered by the Arabs in 638 and thus irrevocably lost to the 
Roman-Byzantine Empire. Even independently, however, both concepts proved to 
have a great future ahead of them. 
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Rene Pfeilschifter 

Always in Second Place: 

Constantinople as an Imperial and Religious 
Center in Late Antiquity 


Jerusalem and Istanbul are both metropolises of world standing. The former is of cen- 
tral importance for three world religions, and this is the principal reason why Jeru- 
salem has played a key role in the Middle East conflict for many decades. Istanbul 
is less contested. The city in large part owes its fascination to the circumstance 
that not only is it one of the major urban centers of the Islamic world, but it also rep- 
resents — now as in the past — a bridge to Europe. Neither of the two cities was orig- 
inally intended to assume such a role. Even a millennium after their founding, and 
much longer in the case of Jerusalem, both cities were no more than regional centers. 
Despite its strategic location, Byzantion remained a polis of minor importance, while 
Jerusalem was the main urban center of a small nation that carried little weight in 
the conflicts of the Near Eastern world and paid the price for its intransigence to- 
wards the Romans with the eradication of this very center. It was late antiquity 
that made both cities great, more precisely Constantine the Great, who effectively be- 
came the (new) founder of both Constantinople and Jerusalem. Had he not expanded 
Byzantion and turned it into an imperial residence, Constantinople would never have 
become the seat of emperors and sultans. Jerusalem, on the other hand, presents a 
different case, as Constantine never set foot in it. Moreover, it was by no means in- 
evitable, that a city which had played an important role in the formative years of 
Christianity should become relevant for Christians in the Late Roman present. It 
was primarily thanks to Constantine’s intensive patronage that Jerusalem experi- 
enced such a rapid rise, and it was only because the city of Christ had become the 
object of pious longing that it was able to occupy an important place in the religious 
topography of Islam. 

This article will focus on the city on the Bosporus. My approach will not be chro- 
nological, as the city's history would all too easily become imperial history — from 
the late fourth century onward, metropolis and Empire indeed appear to have formed 
an indissoluble whole. But why was this so? To put it differently: why did Constan- 
tinople not remain a mere residence, with the ultimately trivial function of providing 
the emperor and his entourage with housing and a functioning infrastructure? Why 
did Constantine's foundation step out of the shadow of Rome like no other imperial 
residence of the third and fourth centuries had done before? Why did Constantino- 
ple, of all places, become the Christian city of Caesar? 


Note: | would like to thank Johann Martin Thesz, Marlena Whiting and Robert Meyer for the transla- 
tion. 
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The first part of this article will try to answer these questions. In the following 
section, I shall attempt to sharpen the contours of Constantinople's sacred status, 
this being the precondition of its bond with Jerusalem. Finally, I will briefly address 
the question as to why Constantinople never attained paradigmatic status. Indeed, 
this capital never became a model, neither for Jerusalem nor for any other city. 


Second Rome: The Making of the New Capital 


Constantine had turned the city named after him into a Second Rome.! The old By- 
zantion was enlarged to four times its original size and the center laid out on a mon- 
umental scale. To populate the new capital, inhabitants were drawn from the sur- 
roundings and further afield, while an administration was installed, for the city at 
least.” When Constantine died in 337, all this seemed to have been in vain. Although 
his successors paid reverence to the new center on the Bosporus - Constantius II 
(337-361) and Valens (364-378) in particular made every effort to promote the 
city’s development? - they seldom resided in Constantinople." For the most part, 
the emperors only passed through the city, coming from the West or the Danube, 


1 This section draws heavily on Pfeilschifter 2013. 

2 Regarding Constantine and his new foundation, see Berger 2006, 441— 450; Bassett 2004, 17— 36; 
Dagron 1984, 19-47, 120-124; Mango 2004, 23-36; Millar 1992, 53-57; Bauer 1996, 257-261. 
Moser 2018, 57-72, now argues convincingly against the view that Constantine established even 
the nucleus of a second senate. For the further rise of Constantinople in the fourth century, see Dag- 
ron 1984, 48-72, 86-96, 124-137, 192-196, 519 — 522; Errington 2006, 142-168; Beck 1973b, 1-10; 
Mango 2004, 37- 42. 

3 For Constantius, see most recently Moser 2018, 131- 168, 189 - 276. This emperor founded the Con- 
stantinopolitan senate in 350/51. For Valens, see Lenski 2002, 114, 278 — 280, 388, 399. Valens' commit- 
ment is all the more remarkable as he was not overly fond of the city that had supported the usurper 
Procopius (Socr. 4,38,5). 

4 From 330 onward Constantine mostly resided in Constantinople. Constantius II came to the city 
following the death of his father; after 337, however, his presence in Constantinople is securely attest- 
ed only for 342 (January), 346 (May to August), 349 (for an undetermined period of time), and 359/360 
(late 359 to March 360). That he personally attended in 345 the ground-breaking of the baths named 
after him is, in my opinion, not at all implied by Chron. Pasch. p. 534 Dindorf. Julian was in Constan- 
tinople from December 361 to May 362. Valentinian I spent the first weeks of his reign there (March/ 
April 364), elevating Valens to the co-emperorship at the Hebdomon in March. The latter resided in 
Constantinople from December 364 to July 365. In September of that year, Procopius was acclaimed 
emperor in Constantinople. After the suppression of the revolt in May 366, Valens probably spent the 
winter of 366/367 there (see Lenski 2002, 114 and n. 288), followed by a few days or weeks in Decem- 
ber/January 370 (Cod. Theod. 5,1,2 with Mommsen's comment in the apparatus and Errington 2000, 
902-904), several weeks in 370 (March/April), later six months (December to May 371), and less than 
two weeks in 378 (May/June). Omitting Procopius but calculating generously, this amounts to some- 
where between three and a half to four years — from a total of 41 years. Here and in the following, all 
the details of imperial itineraries until 476 are based on Seeck 1919. See also Dagron 1984, 78-84; 
Destephen 2016, 41-62, 355-371. 
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on their way to the Persian border or vice versa. The emperor’s whereabouts were dic- 
tated by military needs, and Constantinople lay far to the rear of the combat zone. 
When in the East, Constantius II favored Antioch, as did Valens. Constantinople 
was largely left to itself, and mostly gained notoriety on account of its fierce Christian 
sectarian disputes. 

Things began to change with Theodosius I (379-395). This emperor preferred 
Constantinople to Antioch, which he never visited. The metropolis on the Bosporus 
became the customary residence of his family, and he himself resided in the city for 
more than half his reign.” Although personal preference was undoubtedly one of the 
reasons for this choice, the precarious political situation was certainly more impor- 
tant: the Danube border remained extremely vulnerable after Valens' catastrophe at 
Adrianople, and the political situation in the West was so unstable that Theodosius 
was in constant expectation of his presence being needed there (as did actually occur 
in two major military campaigns). Antioch, on the other hand, was too far on the pe- 
riphery to allow for rapid interventions in the West, and relations with the Persian 
Empire were peaceful anyway. Theodosius actively promoted the development of 
Constantinople, not only through building projects’ but also in the field of church 
politics. He convened a council in Constantinople, brought relics into the city, con- 
fiscated the churches of the Homoeans, strengthened the small Nicaean congrega- 
tion, and made their bishop one of the foremost of the Empire.’ 

Felix K. Maier, in a new study, convincingly demonstrates that during the fourth 
century non-military aspects of legitimation became ever more important in imperial 
(self-)representation. This was especially true for Theodosius I.? The development 
prepared the ground for the transition of 395. The unexpected death of Theodosius 


5 November 380 to July 381; September 381 to May 384; September 384 to August 386; October 386 to 
August 387; July to September 391; November 391 to April 394. This adds up to more than nine years, 
from a reign of 16 years. See - in addition to Seeck 1919 — Dagron 1984, 84- 85; Croke 2010, 242; Des- 
tephen 2016, 62-81, 371- 382. In my opinion, Croke's postulated shift from military activity to a con- 
centration on court and city, aimed at "protecting, improving, and promoting the lives of his imperial 
subjects" (244, 263 — 264, here 263), is not plausible for Theodosius I. 

6 Van Dam 2010, 74, remarks: “The prominence of Constantinople had shifted the focus of the east- 
ern emperors toward the northern frontiers". It was the other way around. 

7 See Leppin 2003, 188 - 201; Ernesti 1998, 95-100, 143-154; Bauer 1996, 187-202; Isele 2010, 98- 
106; Matthews 1975, 118—121; Croke 2010, 257-262. Following Mango 2004, 43-45, Mayer 2002, 
125-127, 136 - 137, places particular emphasis on the fact that Theodosius’ building program - nota- 
bly the Forum of Theodosius and the erection of an obelisk in the Hippodrome - was intended to 
create a visual similarity between Constantinople and Old Rome, and to establish it once and for 
all as the capital. That Theodosius wished to ‘humiliate’ (125) Rome, seems, however, rather exagger- 
ated. 

8 See Tiersch 2002, 111-124; Errington 1997, 33-43, 54-59, 61-62; Dagron 1984, 449 — 461; Liebe- 
schuetz 1990, 157-165; Ritter 1965, 45 — 53, 92— 96, 106 - 107, 112-115, 128 — 130, 233 - 235; Gömez-Ville- 
gas 2000, 119-131, 142-144, 153-165, 176-183; Ernesti 1998, 51-57, 60-63, 113; Leppin 2003, 58, 
64-66, 73-79, 180. 

9 Maier 2019, 339 — 450. 
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not only made Constantinople's status as new capital permanent, the year 395 ac- 
tually represented a turning point for the political system. By this, I do not mean 
the division of the Empire into East and West, but the sudden withdrawal of Theo- 
dosius' sons and successors to their respective residences. This was at first only 
due to a coincidence: the two young emperors Arcadius and Honorius, while not in- 
competent, were by no means outstanding rulers. They both lacked the inclination 
and aptitude for military exploits and displayed a certain inertia. Honorius initially 
remained in Milan, before relocating to Ravenna in 402.!? Very soon, however, the 
Western Empire proved unable to fend off its enemies. A turbulent political situation 
developed, leading to an increasingly desperate struggle for survival that did not 
allow for the long-term stabilization of stationary imperial rule. 

In the East, Honorius' brother Arcadius and, to an even greater extent, the lat- 
ter's son Theodosius II left their mark on an entire era. During the thirteen years 
of his reign, Arcadius only visited Asia Minor a few times on summertime retreats, 
in total probably spending no more than a year outside of Constantinople. Theodo- 
sius spent just one and a half years outside the city - in a reign of 42 years. Not a 
single week was spent on a military campaign. Yet, there would have been at least 
one urgent — and for earlier emperors, imperative — occasion for him to conduct a 
campaign. His uncle Honorius died childless in 423, leaving the whole Empire united 
under Theodosius' rule. At this point, his first priority should have been to travel to 
Italy and present himself to his new subjects. Instead, he remained in Constantinople 
and attempted to assert his authority over the West through a vice-regent of sorts: 
Honorius' last magister militum, Castinus. Barely four months later, however, a 
civil servant named John was acclaimed emperor in Rome. Even then, Theodosius 
showed no intention of leading his army to Italy. Instead, he simply relinquished 
his claim to sole rule and only sought to secure the West for his family. The emperor 
had a five-year-old cousin named Valentinian who was also Honorius’ nephew and 
had even been born at the court in Ravenna, but had so far been ignored by Theo- 
dosius. Now he had Valentinian proclaimed emperor in Thessalonica (without going 
there himself), betrothed him to his daughter Eudoxia, and sent him with his mother 
Galla Placidia and a sizable army to Italy on a successful campaign against John.” 

Was Theodosius too lethargic and a coward? It may be that he failed to recognize 
the needs of the people and the complexity of the practical requirements when he 
attempted to rule through a proxy. Since the third century, the Mediterranean 
world could barely be controlled from a single geographical point. Even sole rulers 
who hastened from one end of the Empire to the other had found it very difficult to 
do so, and with short-lived success. In any case, Theodosius would have had to revive 


10 Only short visits to other, mostly nearby cities — never outside of northern Italy — interrupted Hon- 
orius' sojourn in Milan until 402. During the 21 years from 402 to his death in 423, Honorius probably 
spent only two and a half years away from Ravenna. 

11 Olymp. frg. 43,1 Blockley; Philost. HE 12,13; Socr. HE 7,23,1- 10; Hyd. s. a. 424. For the events, see 
Stein ^1959, 282-285; Bury 1923, 221- 224; Oost 1968, 178-193; Stickler 2002, 27-35. 
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the tradition of the itinerant emperor that his grandfather had still adhered to. Yet, 
had he done so, the outcome would have been to once again strengthen the military 
as an ‘acceptance group’. 

In order to explain this, we must briefly look back at the Principate of the first 
two centuries AD. In those days, a socio-political order which Egon Flaig has de- 
scribed as an ‘acceptance system’ had established itself in the city of Rome. This con- 
cept refers to a rule that owes its existence to the ‘losable’ support of certain social 
groups, in contrast to a legitimacy that is thought to be ‘un-losable’ or conferred by a 
supreme authority. The stability of such a monarch’s rule does not rest on lineage 
(dynastic principle) or on a transcendent legitimation (divine right) but on the sup- 
port of the relevant socio-political groups. This support is not granted once and for 
all, but must be secured over and over again by the ruler. It can also be denied to 
him. Acceptance is a fleeting commodity. At any time, a challenger may rise and 
court the various socio-political groups: the ruler can be overthrown by a usurper.” 

During the Principate, the key socio-political groups were the senatorial aristoc- 
racy, the plebs urbana, and the army. This bound the emperor to the city, especially 
since the primary military influence was long wielded by the Praetorians. Neverthe- 
less, the emperor could allow himself to leave Rome for extended periods of time, 
even if the reason for the absence was not war - as in the case of Tiberius on 
Capri or of Hadrian's travels throughout the Empire. This did not pose a threat to 
the emperor's rule. During the course of the second century, the political situation 
on the Empire's borders started to become precarious. Marcus Aurelius spent 
seven years away from Rome. Finally, the bond between emperor and city dissolved 
during the crisis of the third century: the ruler marched with his army from one trou- 
ble spot to the next, with the result that the legions assumed control of elevating and 
deposing emperors. They had taken the place of the Praetorian Guard, and even more 
importantly, they had become the only relevant acceptance group. The Senate and 
the people stayed in Rome, the geographical distance depriving them of any appre- 
ciable influence on the exercise of power. Rome remained the venerable center of the 
Empire, but the emperors were merely visitors in their own city. This situation con- 
tinued beyond the renewed stabilization of the Empire by Diocletian and Constan- 
tine, and into the reign of Theodosius I.? 

It was the emperor's withdrawal to Constantinople that allowed him to shake off 
the domination of the soldiers and the demands of the generals. With the ruler now 
safely secluded in the city, his popularity among the army and the opinion of the 
troops were no longer crucial. The fact that the city on the Bosporus became the cap- 
ital was, initially, perhaps only due to the personal preference of Theodosius I. How- 
ever, unlike the provincial town of Ravenna, Constantinople was suited to accommo- 


12 Flaig 2019. 
13 Halfmann 1986 provides an itinerary until 284 and also analyses the choice of residences and the 
circumstances under which imperial journeys took place. 
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dating the emperor and his court on a permanent basis. There was a palace and a 
hippodrome, a senate and a municipal administration — and, above all, Constantino- 
ple was a metropolis. It was the most dynamic city in the world. The number of in- 
habitants had multiplied since its founding in 326, with an estimated 200,000 people 
living on the Bosporus around the middle of the fifth century. The entire city was fil- 
led with the sounds of building, trading, manufacturing, and living, while the gov- 
ernment did what it could to regulate these activities in order to retain some measure 
of control over the development of the metropolis. Although since the death of Con- 
stantine no emperor had resided on the Bosporus for very long at a time, his city was 
better suited than any other in the eastern Mediterranean to assume the role of a cap- 
ital, due to its infrastructure and its strategic location on the transport routes, but 
above all because of its population. There is nothing so effective at neutralizing mili- 
tary power as a large city with bustling life, countless people, and narrow streets." 
When Theodosius’ grandson relinquished his claim to the Western Empire in 
424, this was not a sign of lethargy but of political reason. Were he to spend too 
much time in Italy or Gaul to bring these provinces under his control, he would 
run the risk of losing the East in the meantime. The stability of his own, more modest 
realm was preferable to the high-risk gamble of attempting to exercise power over the 
entire Mediterranean by himself. Constantinople was the grandson's city of choice as 
well, probably again out of personal inclination but now also out of necessity. 
That a system similar to the one in Rome soon developed in Constantinople had 
nothing to do with tradition or historical reminiscence. The continuity had been bro- 
ken by more than 150 years of itinerant emperorship. However, since society had re- 
mained much the same, as had most aspects of imperial rule, and the conditions of 
the cities were nearly identical, in a similar context a comparable system evolved. 
At first glance, such a continuity of similar conditions might appear unlikely 
given the already advanced Christianization of the Empire, the greater distance be- 
tween the late-antique emperor and his subjects, and the dynastic principle. The 
Christian emperor's belief that he had been chosen by God was indeed somewhat 
at odds with the principles of the acceptance system. However, the resulting tension 
was offset by the fact that the emperor never succeeded in elevating his position into 
a transcendental realm. He had no monopoly on the interpretation of the divine will. 
God had conferred upon him the responsibility for the Empire. If the emperor failed 
to live up to this responsibility, every Christian subject was entitled to his own judge- 
ment - and the withdrawal of his support. The alleged seclusion of the late-antique 
emperor, which never allowed him to leave the palace and thus deprived him of any 
opportunity to meet his subjects, is a scholarly construct. Although the emperor was 
strongly elevated by representation and ceremony, he regularly moved about in Con- 
stantinople and interacted with the population. The dynastic idea also influenced 


14 An excellent outline of Constantinople's development is given by Beck 1973b, 7-12. For popula- 
tion figures, see Jacoby 1961, 102-109. 
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late-antique emperorship, as it does every monarchy. However, lineage or designa- 
tion by the predecessor never shielded the emperor from usurpation: the manner 
in which power was wielded was more important than its source. The hereditary 
principle always remained restricted by the conditions of the acceptance system. 

The relevant acceptance groups were, as in Rome, the soldiers, the elites, and the 
people. There was no army within the walls, and the guards and security forces were 
weak in numbers and strength. They could not control the city by force of arms. For 
the emperor, this was both an advantage and a disadvantage: the soldiers were not 
able to neutralize the other acceptance groups, but neither were they capable of strik- 
ing down an insurgence. Furthermore, the bonds of loyalty that tied them to the em- 
peror were particularly close. The acceptance of the military was thus relatively easy 
to obtain. 

The elites, as an aristocracy of office, stood before the emperor as individuals. 
All decisions regarding their political and social advancement were made by him. 
For this reason, relations between aristocrats were determined by competition and 
not by solidarity. They never took a stand against the emperor. The most common 
form of acceptance withdrawal was not one of combined aristocratic opposition 
but of conspiracy. Furthermore, especially in the later fifth century, individual men 
of power attempted to dominate the emperor and to transfer the acceptance to a 
new position akin to that of a majordomo. These attempts failed sooner or later, 
as the loyalty of the socio-political groups remained oriented towards the emperor- 
ship. 

Of greatest importance were the people. This acceptance group alone dared to 
voice open criticism of the emperor, articulating its concerns clearly and with aston- 
ishing unity. Since the individual disappeared in the crowd, he was protected by ano- 
nymity — the emperor could not hold large segments of the population accountable. 
The opposition to his rule expressed itself in words, but also in actions. Violence was 
the hallmark of popular expressions of will, especially in the absence of institution- 
alized mechanisms for the resolution of conflicts. Resistance not only emanated from 
the circus factions but from the people as a whole. It could be encountered in the 
Hippodrome or anywhere else in the city. The collective body of the people served 
as a permanent behavioral corrective, thus compelling the emperor to attend to 
the needs of the urban masses carefully. 

The clergy naturally played an important role in a Christian empire. However, 
clerics did not constitute an acceptance group. The bishop of Constantinople was 
in some respects the most powerful churchman of the Empire — more on this 
below — but he never became the protector of his city as did so many bishops around 
the Mediterranean. The presence of emperor and court did not allow him to interfere 
in public administration, and in the face of many competing influences he was not 
even able to establish himself as the center of Christian social relations. The bishop 
was limited to his pastoral duties: spiritual succor, consolation, holding together his 
flock. Regarding monks, they were very often at odds with the bishop or with each 
other. Only rarely did they form a forceful lobby, and when they did, the government 
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successfully denounced them as troublemakers. Their resistance was not acknowl- 
edged as such and thus only elicited repressive responses. This was not a problem 
for the so-called holy men. The authority of these exceptional ascetics rested upon 
their proximity to God. But this implied a distance to the petty affairs of the world 
which could be reduced only at the cost of sacrificing an enormous amount of social 
capital. Therefore, only rarely could holy men bring their reputation to bear, and they 
were unable to apply continuous pressure on the emperor. Their opposition was so 
sporadic that it was of little significance for the functioning of the acceptance sys- 
tem. 

In spite of the acceptance groups' considerable potential for exerting influence, 
notably by the people, the emperor's position was by no means weak. If his behavior 
was more or less in accordance with Christian norms, if he embraced orthodoxy, and 
if he cared for the welfare of his subjects, he could hold on to power. The acceptance 
system in Constantinople provided a strong societal order inasmuch as it was fairly 
tolerant of an emperor's failings, up to a point. To endanger his throne, the ruler had 
to commit a number of serious errors regarding status recognition and interaction. 
For this reason, the emperor was rarely overthrown in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
Only a handful of usurpers appeared on the scene and even fewer succeeded. 

Compared with the city of Rome, this socio-political order was considerably 
more robust and almost exclusively focused on Constantinople. This is clearly dem- 
onstrated by the emperor's much stronger connection to the city: the successors of 
Theodosius followed his example by confining themselves to Constantinople and 
rarely leaving the city. The emperor Marcian (450 - 457) conducted a short campaign 
in the Balkans at the beginning of his reign, something no emperor would do for the 
next 140 years.” It was not until 590 or 592 that Maurice broke with tradition and 
personally led a campaign in the Balkans. In Constantinople, however, the emperor's 
departure met with strong opposition, which was mirrored in an extremely unfavor- 
able depiction of the campaign in the sources. Not only was the operation a failure — 
the enemy was not seen once - it was also marred by a solar eclipse, a sea storm, a 
raging boar, the birth of a freakish child with the tail of a fish, and a treacherous 
murder. Maurice' obstinate war was seen as a violation of the divine order. And 
there was another problem: the arrival of a Persian delegation forced the emperor 
to return briefly not long after his departure, and further diplomatic business com- 
pelled him to abort the campaign altogether. Thus, functional reasons also prevented 
the emperor from leaving Constantinople. An authorized representative who might 


15 ACO II 1,1 p. 27-30; 1,2 p. 16, 29; 3,1 p. 21, 23; Theod. Lect. Epit. 360. Having received news of a 
Hunnic invasion, Marcian set out for the western Balkans in the late summer of 451. Soon thereafter, 
he was able to report the successful conclusion of the campaign. How far the emperor came and 
whether he actually caught sight of the enemy remains uncertain. 
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have received the negotiators did not exist. The emperor could not delegate such mat- 
ters but had to settle them personally - in the capital.! 

After this experience, Maurice stayed at home for the rest of his reign. It was not 
until 612 that an emperor joined the troops again. Having arrived in Caesarea in east- 
ern Asia Minor, however, Heraclius was told by the commanding general and mag- 
ister militum Priscus: “An emperor is not permitted to leave the palace and to be 
with the armies far afield." In the camp, Heraclius had no other choice but to endure 
the impertinence of his general - the soldiers apparently shared the opinion of their 
commander. The emperor did not meet the standard his subjects expected from his 
behavior. The full exercise of imperial power was dependent upon the degree of ac- 
ceptance, and, being far from Constantinople, Heraclius could do very little — pre- 
cisely because he was far from Constantinople. In Caesarea, he came to recognize 
that his authority did not count for much if the capital's acceptance groups were 
not there to support it. It is very telling that he was able to remove Priscus from office 
only later, in Constantinople." A further campaign in the following year ended with 
the loss of Syria to the Persians. Heraclius had suffered a great loss of prestige, thus 
rendering it impossible for him to assume command again.!? 

In the following decade, the Romans witnessed the worst catastrophes in living 
memory: the Persians also occupied Egypt and parts of Asia Minor, the Avars gained 
the upper hand in the Balkans, Constantinople was afflicted by hunger and epidem- 
ics, and the Empire was on the brink of collapse. Yet, when Heraclius made plans for 
an African expedition, Patriarch Sergius was said to have made him swear in church 
that he would not leave the city.? By the year 622, however, the situation had become 
so desperate that hardly any opposition arose when he set out on a military cam- 
paign to Asia Minor. At least his goal was not Africa, and the emperor returned 
after the end of the campaigning season. But two years later, he left Constantinople 
for five years of continuous warfare, not even returning to the city during the great 
siege of 626.” Thus the bond between the emperor and Constantinople dissolved 
after all. But it was only a situation of extreme emergency that allowed an emperor 


16 Theophyl. Sim. Hist. 5,16,1- 6,3,8; Theoph. AM 6083 (p. 268-269 de Boor). For context, see Whitby 
1983, 331- 332; Whitby 1988, 156 - 157. 

17 Niceph. Brev. 2: ook &£óv Baoe Epaoke Katakıunäveiv Baoireta Kal toic MOppw ETUXWPLATEIV 
&vuvápieotv; Vit. Theod. Syc. 152-155; Seb. 33-34 (p. 112-113 Abgaryan); Chron. Pasch. p. 703 Dindorf. 
For historical context, see Kaegi 1973, 324-328; Viermann 2021, 153-156. 

18 Seb. 34 (p. 114f. Abgaryan); Vit. Theod. Syc. 166. See Kaegi 1973, 328-329; Stratos 1979, 67-73. 
19 Niceph. Brev. 8. 

20 For the year 622: Theoph. AM 6113 (p. 302- 306 de Boor); Niceph. Brev. 12; Theod. Sync. Obsid. 12 
(p. 302 Sternbach/Makk); 14 (p. 303); Seb. 38 (p. 124 Abgaryan) (with Howard-Johnston 1999, 213); 
Georg. Pis. Exp. Pers. 1,108 — 157; 2,8— 3,340; Bon. 5-9; Patr. Const. 2,53. See Stratos 1968, 126 - 127; 
Kaegi 2003, 107- 112; Oikonomidés 1975. Departure in 624: Chron. Pasch. p. 713-714 Dindorf; Theoph. 
AM 6114 (p. 306 de Boor); Seb. 38 (p. 123-124); Theod. Sync. Obsid. 11-12 (p. 302- 303). See Gerland 
1894, 331-337, 349-350; Stratos, 363-364; Whitby/Whitby 1989, 204-205; Howard-Johnston 1999, 
213-214. For another interpretation of these years, see now Viermann 2021, 179-185. 
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to break with tradition, and thus also with the established system of rule. In the field, 
he indeed exposed himself once again to the determining influence of the army. 

The emperor also rarely left the city on non-military business. Religious motives, 
for instance the fulfillment of a vow, were apparently deemed valid justification for 
absences, although the sources rarely speak of them.” Other than this, the emperor's 
presence is only attested in the city's immediate vicinity, in the suburban palaces in 
Europe or on the opposite shore of the Propontis. With very few exceptions, he was 
never more than a few hours away from the city. He could thus return at any moment 
and react to unexpected developments on the spot.” By this, I am referring not only 
to foreign envoys but also to conspiracies and uprisings, which nothing could quell 
as effectively as the emperor's personal intervention. When Tiberius II spent thirty 
days in a palace outside the city to attend the vintage, his opponents made plans 
for a coup. Tiberius had to hasten back with all speed to prevent the worst from hap- 
pening.” 

It was not just that Constantinople, like other capitals, benefited from its status 
as imperial residence and found its actual raison d’étre therein. The emperor also 
was bound to the city. Constantinople was not simply the location of a palace. The 
exercise of imperial power, even the existence of emperorship itself, was only possi- 
ble in the city. The fact that an acceptance system also emerged in Constantinople 
was certainly not a foregone conclusion, but it was not surprising in light of its sim- 
ilarity to Rome. What is surprising, however, is the concentration, the compression of 
this system within this one city, in a space of little more than fourteen square kilo- 
meters. The remainder of the vast Empire, the ‘rest,’ as one might say, did not belong 
to the political system. 

The reason for this extreme separation of ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ was the city’s 
geographical situation as well as its fortifications. The Bosporus lay at the junction 
of the sea routes from the Black Sea to the Aegean and the Mediterranean and of 
the land route connecting northwestern Europe to Asia. In spite of this, the city 
had to some extent been isolated since the days of its foundation: it was separated 
from the cities of Asia Minor by the sea, while the European hinterland had not been 
settled by the Greeks. Furthermore, the hinterland was inhabited by Thracian tribes 
who were separated from Byzantion by cultural differences and ethnic background, 
as well as a lesser degree of urbanization. This only began to change when Thrace 
became a Roman province in the first century AD, followed by a sharp increase in 


21 In 515, after his victory over Vitalian, Anastasius travelled to the Sosthenion on the middle Bospo- 
rus, where the rebel had pitched his camp. Once there, he spent many days offering thanks in the 
Chapel of the Archangel Michael (Mal. 16,16; Ioann. Nic. 89,87). In 563, fulfilling a vow, Justinian vis- 
ited a church in Germia in northern Galatia (Theoph. AM 6056 [p. 240 de Boor]). Cf. Destephen 2018. 
22 The imperial residences were either located within a ten kilometer radius of the city or could easi- 
ly be reached by a short boat ride. A list of Constantinople’s suburban palaces is provided by Janin 
1964, 138-153. 

23 Greg. Tur. Franc. 5,30. 
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the importance of towns. However, Thrace never reached the levels of urbanization 
that characterized the core areas of the Mediterranean cultures, e.g., Greece, Italy, 
or even Africa. When Byzantion rose to become a metropolis in the reign of Constan- 
tine the Great and thereafter, a much sharper contrast developed between the capital 
and its surroundings compared to Rome and Latium. 

In the nearly 900 years between its foundation by Constantine and the Fourth 
Crusade, not once the city was taken by force. This was not due to the idleness of 
its enemies — attempts were indeed made to conquer it — but to its strategic location 
and above all to the strength of its fortifications. The triangular area that roughly rep- 
resents the layout of Constantinople was surrounded by the sea on two sides: by the 
Golden Horn to the north and by the Propontis to the south. The only thing that mat- 
tered here was to prevent the enemy from landing by boat. Particularly vulnerable 
sections of the coast were protected by fortifications, but as long as the Roman 
fleet controlled the sea and did not revolt, there was little to fear from this side. 
This was the situation throughout late antiquity for the most part, and remained 
so until the Islamic invaders deliberately attacked the long coastlines. The vulnerable 
side was the westward one, where the promontory on which the city lies suddenly 
widens to the north and west, to the hinterland and the European continent. This 
is where the fortification works were the strongest. 

Between 405 and 413, massive walls roughly six and a half kilometers in length 
were erected between the Golden Horn and the Propontis.^^ In particularly vulnera- 
ble places, trenches up to 20 meters wide and 7 meters deep afforded additional pro- 
tection. The walls themselves formed a continuous line of defense: behind the eight- 
meter-high outer wall with its 92 smaller towers stood, separated by a terrace, the 
main fortification, the inner wall. It was 11 meters high, nearly 5 meters wide, and 
fitted with 95 towers at intervals of 40 to 60 meters.” 

After the completion of these Theodosian walls, the city could no longer be con- 
quered if its inhabitants were united and at least halfway circumspect in defending 
themselves - a fact that has often been noted by scholars.” That being said, the key 


24 Socr. HE 71,3; ILS 5339. After the publication of Speck’s article 1973, 135 - 143, the broad consensus 
was that the wall was begun in 408 or soon thereafter and brought to completion in 413. This ap- 
peared to fit in well with the Hunnic incursion of Thrace in 408, which was a failure, but undoubtedly 
reminded Constantinopolitans that their city was not impregnable (Cod. Theod. 5,6,3; Sozom. HE 9,5; 
see Holum 1982, 88-89; Bayless 1977, 47-48). However, a subsequently discovered building inscrip- 
tion offers evidence for a construction period of nine years (Feissel 1995, 567). Since the year 413 is 
securely attested by Cod. Theod. 15,1,51, the only option is to push back the beginning of construction 
to 405. See Lebek 1995, 112-114, 117. 

25 On this topic, see Asutay-Effenberger's contribution to this volume as well as her authoritative 
reconstruction 2007, 1-5, 13-35, 61-106, 148-169. See also Janin 1964, 265-283; Müller-Wiener 
1977, 286 — 269, 297, 301. The building description by Meyer-Plath/Schneider 1943, 22-95 is indispen- 
sable. An excellent overall impression of the construction is conveyed by the drawings of Krischen 
1938. 

26 See e.g. Kaegi 1981, 19-20; Schreiner 2007, 31- 37. 
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point has not yet been made. The impregnability of the city and, soon thereafter, the 
awareness of this circumstance shaped the socio-political system and the self-under- 
standing of its inhabitants in a decisive manner. Due to the unconquerable walls, the 
acceptance system of late antiquity was much more focused on Constantinople than 
that of the Principate had been on Rome. As a consequence, in order to be emperor, 
one had to be present in the city and control it. At the same time, the ruler could not 
be overthrown or dislodged from the outside. This was the reason the field army and 
the other subjects of the Empire counted for little in comparison with the inhabitants 
of Constantinople. They alone could make or break the emperor. Constantinople was 
a political world unto itself. It only reacted to external disturbances to accommodate 
the wishes and needs of an acceptance group within the city. 


Second Jerusalem? The New Navel of the Earth 


If Constantinople was the seat of the emperor and the secular center of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, why was the city then referred to as - of all things - the “Second Jer- 
usalem" as early as the sixth century? Throughout late antiquity, not a single emper- 
or (with the exception of Heraclius, very late in the period) visited Jerusalem, let 
alone resided there. Moreover, this city was of little importance for the military 
and imperial administration. Conversely, Jerusalem was of course politically relevant 
due to its religious significance, but in this respect Constantinople not only ranked 
behind Jerusalem, but behind all metropolises of the Empire. Antioch, Alexandria, 
Rome, even Ephesus and Carthage had played important roles in the history of 
early Christianity — which partly explains why they were able to retain their prosper- 
ity and status in late antiquity. Byzantion, on the other hand, had been a non-entity 
during the first three centuries after Christ. 

But could not the city of Caesar also be the city of God? In fact, both went hand 
in hand: the emperors were determined to develop Constantinople into a Christian 
center. Precisely because of its exalted political status, it was unthinkable that the 
city should remain second-rate in terms of religious importance. A Christian ruler 
was supposed to demonstrate his faith. He could do so by erecting buildings in 
the Holy Land. However, in his immediate surroundings he could find better ways 
and many more opportunities to display his piety. The ambiguous or, better yet, 
self-styled Christianity that had characterized Constantine's rule as well as his city 
had rapidly faded away with the progressing Christianization of the Empire." More- 
over, Constantinople lacked a distinctly pagan (as in Rome) or Jewish character (as in 
Jerusalem), making it easier to infuse with Christian elements. 


27 On Constantine's Constantinople, see most recently Wallraff 2013, 80 — 90, but also Johannes Wie- 
nand's contribution to this volume. 
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Because the city had been founded after the persecutions, relics of local saints 
and martyrs were in short supply. Obtaining them from elsewhere was difficult, as 
no one was willing to relinquish the religious and economic benefits that were asso- 
ciated with the possession of a reliquary shrine.”* If anyone could break this resis- 
tance, it was the state. For this reason, the translation of relics constituted a perfect 
field of activity for the emperor, as it offered him an ideal opportunity to demonstrate 
his piety (in Constantinople, not in the provincial cities affected). This phenomenon 
began already with Constantius II: in the year 356, he had the mortal remains of the 
Pauline disciple Timothy transferred to the Church of the Holy Apostles, followed by 
those of Luke the Evangelist and of the Apostle Andrew in 357? In February 360, the 
emperor personally attended the interment of the martyr Pamphilus and of two of his 
followers in the newly-consecrated Great Church.?? Theodosius I used translations of 
relics to further his efforts to repress the Homoeans, but otherwise followed Constan- 
tius' lead. The relics of Saint Paul the Confessor, who had allegedly died as a Nicaean 
martyr, were brought into the city by order of Theodosius. He also single-handedly 
carried the Baptist's head, shrouded in the imperial purple cloak, to Constantinople 
- a particular demonstration of divine grace which God had denied his heretical 
predecessor Valens.” All later emperors followed this example, thus leading to the 
buildup of a collection of saints' relics that would remain without equal throughout 
the Middle Ages.” The acquisition of relics usually went hand in hand with the con- 
struction of a martyrium to house them. Theodosius I, for example, had the Prodro- 
mos Church at the Hebdomon built for the Baptist's head. This leads to a second area 
in which an emperor could demonstrate his Christianity to the city: the building of 
churches, not just for relics, but also for purposes far beyond that. Justinian's 


28 For the martyrs of Byzantion and Constantinople in the fourth century, see Delehaye 1933, 232- 
237. On the nascent phenomenon of the translation of relics in the fourth century, see e.g. Brown 
1981, 86-105, and Hunt 1981. 

29 Philost. HE 3,2; 2a; Chron. Pasch. p. 542 Dindorf; Consul. Constant. s. a. 356 - 357. The chronology is 
disputed, Mango 1990a favors 336 for Luke and Andrew. For the dates adopted here, see Whitby/ 
Whitby 1989, 33. For the status quaestionis, see KFHist E 7,2 p. 182-185, and G 1 p. 109-110. 

30 Cedr. p. 523 Bekker; Synax. eccl. Const. p. 467 Delehaye (in the apparatus). On the itinerary of Con- 
stantius, see Seeck 1919, 207. 

31 Socr. HE 5,9,1- 2; Sozom. HE 7,10,4; 21,1- 6. 

32 Maraval 1985, 93-101, gives the evidence for the numerous translations of relics in chronological 
order. I only add a few overlooked references. The martyr Phocas under Arcadius: Ioann. Chr. Phoc. 
mart. 1 (PG 50,699 - 700); the monastic father Isaac under Theodosius II: Vita Isaacii 18 (for the date, 
see Cameron/Long 1993, 72-75); Forty Martyrs under Justinian: Proc. Aed. 1,7,3—5; Theodore of Syc- 
eon under Heraclius: Niceph. Sceuoph. Enc. Theod. 44 — 48. The true number, however, is much high- 
er, as is clear by the vast number of churches with relics that were brought to Constantinople at an 
unknown date. For the situation in the Middle Byzantine period, see Mergiali-Sahas 2001, 44-60; 
Klein 2006, 89-96. 
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Hagia Sophia is only the most famous example of a prolific religious building activity 
that all emperors regarded as their duty.? 

Constantinople's Christian identity, much like that of Jerusalem, also benefited 
from the elevation of the local bishop's status. But what the bishop of Jerusalem 
had to procure on his own, his colleague in Constantinople secured with the active 
support of the emperor. The First Council of Constantinople, which convened in 381 
under the auspices of Theodosius I, assigned him prime position immediately behind 
the bishop of Rome - simply because Constantinople was the Second Rome, that is, 
for purely political reasons. This was a blow to Alexandria, which had traditionally 
been the seat of the foremost bishop of the East. This primacy admittedly was only 
bestowed for honorary purposes. Constantinople remained, at least formally, under 
the jurisdiction of the metropolitan of Heraclea while the bishop was not given any 
prerogatives in other church provinces.” Nevertheless, the honorary primacy soon 
developed into a real one in Thrace and Asia Minor, less because of the ambitious 
aims of the bishops of Constantinople — although there was no lack of such? - 
but simply because of the gravitation of power: the government allotted resources 
and made important decisions, and no cleric stood closer to the court and the em- 
peror than the bishop of the capital. This made him a suitable mediator and patron 
for other clerics,*° but he was, of course, also a direct beneficiary. When the Council 
of Chalcedon confirmed the bishop's primacy over Asia Minor and Thrace in 451, it 
adjusted canon law to the altered circumstances and made the position of the bishop 


33 Maraval 1985, 401- 410, gives a list of the martyria in the city, of which, however, a substantial 
number were financed by the elites outside the imperial family. See also Konstantin Klein's contribu- 
tion to this volume. Additional money was spent on the maintenance of these churches and on en- 
dowments for poor people and strangers, which the emperor and the upper class regarded as a cen- 
tral norm of Christian charity. On this topic, see e.g. Diefenbach 1996, 53-55; Dagron 1989, 1074- 
1080. 

34 Canon. conc. I Const. 3 (CCO p. 47-48 = COD‘ p. 66); Socr. HE 5,8,13. See also Ritter 1965, 92- 96; 
L'Huillier 1996, 119-125; Ubaldi 1903, 34-36; Errington 1997, 61— 62; Dagron 1984, 455 — 461. A brief 
outline of the rise of Constantinople until the early seventh century is given by Dagron 2002, 24-32, 
and Elia 2002b, 97-105. The older literature can be found in Beck 1959, 30 - 32. 

35 For example, John Chrysostom’s resolute intervention in the affairs of the bishops of Asia Minor in 
402 (Tiersch 2002, 309 — 326; Kelly 1995, 163 — 166, 172-180). For a general overview of the activities of 
the bishops of Constantinople outside their diocese, see Dagron 1984, 461-463, 465 — 473; Karlin-Hay- 
ter 1988, 179-210. 

36 Providing access to court: Vit. Porph. 26 - 27; 37- 40; 42— 43; 45 — 46; 50 — 54; Cyr. Scyth. Vit. Ioann. 
4; Avell. 116,25. In 546, Justinian even formalized the admission by decreeing that bishops had to be 
introduced by the patriarch (Novell. Iust. 123,9). Lobbying: Pall. Dial. 14 (p. 278 Malingrey). Opinion 
maker: Zach. HE 4,7-8. 

37 This became most obvious in formal regulations, such as the subordination of the Illyrian church 
provinces to Constantinople in 421 or that of Cyzicus between 406 and 425 (Cod. Theod. 16,2,45; Socr. 
HE 728,2). See Gaudemet 1989, 392-393, 406 — 407; Tiersch 2002, 320 - 321; Norton 2007, 86 - 87. 
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of Constantinople (who would soon call himself patriarch) unassailable.” The im- 
portance of Antioch, Jerusalem, and even Alexandria declined in the following de- 
cades. Justinian, in the end, only acknowledged the primacy of Rome over Constan- 
tinople.? Towards the end of the sixth century, with the emperor's support, the 
bishop of Constantinople even assumed the title of an ecumenical patriarch — 
much to the dismay of Gregory the Great, who, not entirely without reason, viewed 
this as the beginning of a primacy of Constantinople over the other patriarchates 
of the East.*° 

The main stimulus for Constantinople to become the city of God, however, was 
the fact that its inhabitants persistently and repeatedly constituted themselves as a 
Christian community. This happened, for one, when they attended mass. The Great 
Church or, as it soon came to be called, the Hagia Sophia was the center of liturgical 
life in the city. But even a church of this size could only accommodate a fraction of 
all the worshippers: the population of Constantinople rose to 375,000 in the early 
years of Justinian's reign. Even if the plague that broke out in 541 killed more than 
20 to 30% of the population - the most plausible estimate - this still left hundreds 
of thousands.*' Regular church attendance thus promoted identification of the indi- 
vidual with the whole city only to a limited degree. The Christians were distributed 
over many churches. There was no parochial system, so believers were not bound 
to a particular church. It is nevertheless probable that the broader strata of society 
usually went to the church that was closest to them. There, the individual would oc- 
casionally get to see the emperor or the elites, who tended to choose their house of 
worship on the basis of the festival calendar or with respect to the saint whose inter- 


38 Canon. conc. Chalc. 9; 17; 28 (ACO II 1,2 p. 160 — 161; 1,3 p. 88-89 = COD* p. 142, 145, 150 — 151). See 
e.g. Frend 1972, 7-12; de Halleux 1989, 28-35; L'Huillier 1996, 231-236, 253 - 254, 267-296; Blaudeau 
2006, 401-410; Herman 1973, 463-480 (clear analysis, albeit with a strong Catholic bias); Dagron 
1984, 473 — 487. 

39 Zeno's emphatic formulation of 477 is already quite remarkable: sacrosanctam quoque huius reli- 
giosissimae civitatis ecclesiam matrem nostrae pietatis et Christianorum orthodoxae religionis omnium 
et eiusdem regiae urbis sanctissimam sedem (Cod. Iust. 1,2,16,1). Justinian: Novell. Iust. 131,2 (545); Cod. 
Tust. 1,1,8,8 - 12 and 22 (533); see also Novell. Iust. 123,9 (546). See e. g. Chevailler/Chabanne 1984, 726 — 
730, but also Dvornik 1966, 828 — 833. 

40 Greg. M. Ep. 5,37; 39; 41; 44— 45; 7,24; 28; 30 - 31; 8,29; 13,41. The term is analyzed by Tuilier 1966, 
417— 424, though he tends to ignore the implications for church politics by distinguishing between 
jurisdictional and dogmatic/ideological significance. The explicit assertion of communion with the 
whole of orthodox Christianity certainly implied a claim to supremacy, which Gregory clearly recog- 
nized. The relevant texts are collected by Vailhé 1908b and 1908a. For the conflict, see Dagens 1975, 
466 — 473; Saitta 2002, 246-251; Eich 2016, 133 - 136. 

41 The numbers are those of Jacoby 1961, who has dealt most thoroughly with the methodical diffi- 
culties confronting any reliable calculation. See also the remarks by Müller 1993, 17-20. On the num- 
ber of victims claimed by the plague, see also Stathakopoulos 2004, 138-141 (20%); Leven 1987, 141, 
146-148 (40%); Conrad 1996, 93 (“between one third and half of the entire population"). 
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cession they hoped to obtain.? This certainly strengthened the bond with the Empire 
and the existing social order, but it seems rather doubtful if such rare encounters did 
much to produce a specific identity of being part of a Christian Constantinople. 
Processions were another matter. Open-air activities certainly could not accom- 
modate an unlimited number of Christians, but they allowed a much larger crowd 
to participate. Moreover, the spatial limitations were less noticeable on the streets 
and squares, thus creating the subjective impression that many more people partici- 
pated than was really the case. Processions were a common occurrence, for suppli- 
cation and thanksgiving, celebration and mourning. While translations of relics were 
ultimately quite rare, there were many other occasions for processions, such as major 
church holidays, military victories, natural phenomena, catastrophes such as comets 
or fires — as well as the yearly remembrance of an induction of relics, particular 
earthquakes, an occurrence of ash rain, etc.“ The annually recurring processions 
were thus supplemented by new ones that were themselves partly repeated in the fol- 
lowing years. The frequency of processions was probably much higher than in Rome 
and Jerusalem, the two other cities of late antiquity whose liturgical landscapes are 
fairly well documented. A significant impulse in this direction was probably supplied 
by the tenacious struggle of the various Christian groups in the fourth century.^* Pub- 
lic processions that ended in a church controlled by one's own denomination offered 
an almost ideal opportunity to both assert religious hegemony and invite the entire 
population to join in. The latter was the key to the popularity of the processions, even 
after the Nicaeans had gained the upper hand. Nowhere else could the feeling of be- 


42 For the lack of a parochial system and the consequences thereof, see Dagron 1989, 1069 - 1074, 
1083 - 1085; on the situation around 400, see Mayer 2000b, 79-80; Mayer 2000a, 56 — 62. For regular 
and public church attendance of the emperor, see McLynn 2004. Arcadius only occasionally frequent- 
ed the services held by John Chrysostom, but this does not imply that he was not as consistent as his 
father in attending public services (thus McLynn 2004, 265 - 266); rather, he went to other churches in 
the city. There were of course also churches on the palace grounds: one, consecrated to the Archangel 
Michael, is attested for the sixth century. It was open to the wider public for worship (Theod. Lect. 
Epit. 483), and was thus not a palace chapel for the exclusive use of the court. The small Church 
of St Stephen, from the fifth century, only began to play a more important role in the religious life 
of the imperial family under Heraclius. 

43 Evidence for the processions in Constantinople: Baldovin 1987, 182-189; Maraval 1985, 93-101; 
Croke 1981, 125 n. 19. 

44 The best example is that of the night-time processions of the Homoeans around 400, which John 
Chrysostom countered with separate Nicaean ones. The result was stone-throwing and injuries, a sign 
how much was at stake when public space was occupied in this way (Socr. HE 6,8,1- 9; see Tiersch 
2002, 131-132). Baldovin 1987, 209-214, made the convincing case that the frequency of processions 
was not only higher than in Rome and Jerusalem, but also higher than in Constantinople of the tenth 
century. This may have to do with Baldovin's previous assumption that the Middle Byzantine emper- 
ors were less likely to take part in processions than those of late antiquity (202). This could be taken 
as an indication of how important the presence of the emperor was, but also as evidence for changes 
in public communication between the early seventh and the tenth century. However, there is no cer- 
tainty in this matter. 
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longing to the city, to orthodoxy, and to the Empire be experienced in such a direct 
way. 

The emperor frequently took part in the public processions and in the corre- 
sponding religious services. In pious community with his fellow Christians, the mon- 
arch could demonstrate his orthodoxy for all to see. Processions thus bridged the dis- 
tance between the emperor and the urban population, and contributed significantly 
to the identification with the existing order and the integration into it. Sometimes the 
emperor even abstained from wearing his insignia and walked barefoot or clad like a 
common subject. In this way, the inhabitants of Constantinople found unity in the 
evocation of a joint Christianity.“ 

The form this might take is demonstrated by two anecdotes reported by the 
church historian Socrates. While Theodosius II was watching the chariot races, he 
was informed of his army’s victory over the Western emperor John in 425. The emper- 
or announced the news to the people and called on them to turn their attention from 
the entertainment and to thank God in unison. The audience quickly forgot about the 
games and formed a procession while still in the Hippodrome. Accompanied by 
song, it moved along with the emperor and arrived at a church where Theodosius 
and his subjects spent the rest of the day in prayer. The fact that the emperor spon- 
taneously called for a joint procession and that the people complied without further 
ado indicates that such behavior was not uncommon, or rather, probably even the 
rule. On another occasion, the spectators who were gathered in the circus were sur- 
prised by a severe snowstorm. Theodosius again requested them to forget the games 
- which probably had been interrupted anyway - and to implore God for protection. 
The Constantinopolitans complied once again, while the emperor even intoned the 
pious hymns and marched, without his purple robe, among his people. The sky 
soon cleared, and the year was blessed with a good harvest. During processions, Soc- 
rates writes, “the whole city became a single church."^$ 

Patriarch, churches, relics, processions - all this defined Constantinople as a 
Christian city, as one of the Empire's religious centers. This alone, however, was 
by no means sufficient to establish a spiritual connection with Jerusalem.^ A few ad- 
ditional factors were required, and in the end even a crisis of global proportions. 

Analogy with the Jerusalem of the past as it is described in the Old Testament 
held a certain importance, but in my opinion should not be overestimated. In the 


45 On the emperor's participation, see Diefenbach 1996, 43-52; Diefenbach 2002, 24-31; Martin 
1997, 54-55; Meier 2003, 489-502. A list of the processions in which the emperor participated can 
be found in Pfeilschifter 2013, 339 n. 89. 

46 Socr. HE 722,15 — 18; 23,11- 12. Socrates comments both events with nearly identical words: 6An 
HEV Ĥ TÓAL pia ExKAnoia &yévero / &ytvexo (22,17; 23,12). There is a similar report about Maurice in 
593: after news of a victory, the emperor spent the entire night praying in Hagia Sophia and led a 
supplicatory procession for further victories on the following day (Theophyl. Sim. Hist. 6,8,8; Theoph. 
AM 6080 [p. 262 de Boor]). 

47 Ousterhout 2006, 99-102, warns against such a premature conclusion, and rightly so. 
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sixth century, emperors such as Justinian and aristocrats such as Anicia Juliana 
erected churches that surpassed the Temple of Solomon and thus the old Jerusa- 
lem.*® ‘Surpassing’ was in itself nothing unusual, and it is well known that Christians 
saw themselves as second to none - again and again and in many different fields. 
After all, it was they — and not the Jews — who were in possession of the revealed 
truth. At any rate, this demonstration of superiority over the kings of Jerusalem 
must have helped ensure that both cities could easily be associated with one another 
in the minds of the people of Constantinople. Of greater importance, however, were 
the relationships with the present, Christian Jerusalem as well as with the coming, 
prophesied Jerusalem. 

Let us first turn to the present: several of the more precious relics that were 
brought to Constantinople came from Jerusalem. Initially poor in sacred objects, 
the imperial city was supplied from the best source and thus caught some of the 
glory that shone on the city of Christ. The wife and the sister of Theodosius ac- 
quired relics of the protomartyr Stephen,” and later the garments and the girdle 
of the Virgin were deposited in Constantinople.” The most important relics, however, 
were the fragments of the True Cross, that is, of the cross on which Christ had been 
crucified. They reached the Bosporus in the fifth century, while the inhabitants of 
Constantinople began to believe that they had already been brought there in the 
time of Constantine.” 

Now to the coming Jerusalem. From about AD 500 onward, there arose an escha- 
tological apprehension that became one of the defining social currents in the sixth 
century, the more so since it was confirmed by political catastrophes, earthquakes, 
climate changes, floods, and especially by the above-mentioned plague.” But 
there was an upside to the Christian conception of the End of Days: the apocalypse 
would lead to the Last Judgement, the ultimate goal of Christian history, and at its 
end, according to Chapter 21 of the Book of Revelation, a new Jerusalem would de- 
scend from Heaven. In his contribution to this volume, Paul Magdalino plausibly ar- 
gues that in this eschatological context the New, Second Jerusalem was identified 
with Constantinople. This way, the scenario of doom was supplemented by a more 
optimistic vision that did not contradict the first. The Roman Empire was intimately 


48 On this topic, see Nadine Viermann’s contribution to this volume. 

49 For the Theotokos/Diomedes Monastery (or Church) at the Golden Gate, also called Jerusalem, see 
Janin 1969, 95-97 (an additional reference is Theod. Sync. Dep. 3). 

50 Theoph. AM 5920 (p. 86-87 de Boor), with a depiction of the scene on the so-called Trier Ivory, 
see Holum/Vikan 1979, 120 - 127, 131-133 (a different interpretation in Wortley 1980); Marcell. Chron. 
439,2. See also Konstantin Klein’s contribution to this volume. 

51 For the complexity of the sources, which nevertheless suggest a date still in the fifth century, see 
Shoemaker 2008. 

52 See Klein 2004b, 33-41; Frolow 1961, 73-74, no. 13, 16, 36, 38. 

53 Analysing eschatological beliefs has become a hot topic in the last decades. See e.g. Magdalino 
1993, passim, esp. 3-19; Brandes 1997; Meier 2003, 64-94; Meier 2008, 46-50, 54-55; Magdalino 
2008, 123-126. 
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linked to the history of salvation, even going so far as to imply that the latter was 
nearing completion. 

Constantinople was first referred to as the Second Jerusalem around the year 
500. The basis of comparison was the sacred topography. However, this identification 
remained extremely rare in the sixth century and does not appear outside of hagio- 
graphical sources.^^ For a breakthrough, an event was necessary that would threaten 
the very existence of Constantinople — one so great that it could only be addressed in 
apocalyptic terms. In 626, when the city against expectations withstood the siege by 
Avars and Persians while the emperor was fighting far away in the east, a priest at 
the Hagia Sophia, Theodore Syncellus, celebrated the saving of Constantinople in 
a sermon that couched the events in an imagery taken from the Old Testament: 
the emperor as the reborn David, the patriarch as the second Moses, and so forth. 
By the same token, the old Jerusalem and Constantinople are repeatedly equated 
and compared, of course to the latter's advantage? The sermon culminates in an 
elaborate proof that in the siege of Constantinople the apocalyptic prophecy of Eze- 
kiel 38 and 39 has been fulfilled. The onslaught of Gog and Magog, which also plays 
an important role in Chapter 20 of Revelation, has been repelled: 


What place can be called navel of the earth other than the city in which God established the 
emperorship of the Christians, and which He, due to its location in the very middle, set up as 
the intermediary between East and West? Leaders and nations and peoples banded together 
against it, but the Lord has quashed their power. To Sion he spoke: "Be of good courage, 
Sion, let not your hands be slack. See, your God is in you, he has the might to save you." 
There assembled before it the hosts of the nations from the utmost north, the horses and riders 
in their armor, and with them the Persians. And this had been revealed word for word by the 
prophet. The bows in their left hands shattered the power of our Lord, and the arrows in 
their right hands smashed the Virgin. And they tumbled in the mountains of Israel, becoming 
carrion for beasts and birds. These things were prophesied by the divine Ezekiel with the follow- 
ing words: “In that day, says the Lord, the Lord, I will give to Gog a place of renown, a tomb in 
Israel, the burial-place for the attackers in the sea, and there they shall bury the whole nation of 
Gog."56 


54 Vit. Dan. 10: [..] GmeA0e sig TO Bulävriov xoi fAénetg Sevtépav ‘TepovooAnp, TÁV 
KwvoTavtıvovntoAlv- ATTOAAVEIG koi TOV HAPTUPIWV Kal HEYAAWV EUKTNPLWV [...]; Eustr. Vit. Eutych. 
762; 2078-2079. 

55 David: Theod. Sync. Obsid. 38 (p. 313 Sternbach/Makk); 52 (p. 320). Moses: 17-18 (p. 304-305). 
Jerusalem: 2-3 (p. 298-299); 8 (p. 301); 20 (p. 306); 27-31 (p. 309 - 310); 38 (p. 313); 50 (p. 319). See 
Viermann 2021, 221- 225. 

56 Theod. Sync. Obsid. 40 — 47 (p. 314—318 Sternbach/Makk): óupañòv 68 tç yfig Tiva Etepov vórtov 
óvopáteoQat Sixatov T] TV nóv, £v f| TA Xpiotiavóv Beög BaoiAeıa (öpuoe Kal fjv we £x vtvoc pevar- 
TATNS NEPLWNÄG ÅVATOAÑ TE kai 800€ St EXUTÄG HEOLTEVEIV énotnos. KATA TAUTNG ÖPXOVTEG Kal Aaot 
xai Z6vn ovvijynoav, àv TO Kpdtos KaTéBaAe kúpiog ó EinWwV trjv Ziwv- ‘Báposi Liwy, ph napeioðw- 
oav xeipéc oov: [600 6 Oeóç oou Ev ool, 6vvaróc Tod OWLEIV oe’. Ev TAUTN TÜV £0vàv TO KBpotopa £k 
TOV £oy&rov TOD Boppä napayeyovev, trot Kal inrteig évõeðvpévor robG Bwpakaç Kal ovv avTOIs oi 
Tlépoat: Kai tobto yàp Prtws Ià TOD npoprToV SeSHAWTaL WV TA TEA ANWÄEDEV EK TÅG APLOTEPÄG 
XELPOG f| loxbg TOD OEeod riiv Kol và ToFevpata Ex Tig SEEtac Å napðévoç ovvéOAacev- ETEOOV TE Ertl 
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At that time, however, another decisive event had already occurred: the fall of the 
real Jerusalem. In the year 614, the Persians had taken the city, and later, after an 
uprising, massacred the Christian population. The Holy Lance and the Holy Sponge 
were brought to safety in Constantinople." This was all the more important since the 
True Cross had been lost. When Heraclius began his reconquista a few years later, he 
did so under the banner of religion, even if the recovery of the Cross was not the 
main goal. But after he had succeeded, the emperor personally brought the True 
Cross back to Jerusalem in 630. According to the long accepted reconstruction, the 
True Cross, or at least what was believed to be the Cross, was taken directly to Jeru- 
salem after its surrender by the Persians and subsequently remained there? Howev- 
er, the sources contain strong evidence that the Cross was brought to Constantinople 
either before or immediately after it was returned to Jerusalem.” Should these indi- 
cations turn out to be correct, they would testify to the enhanced sacred status of the 
capital during the hitherto greatest crisis of the Roman Empire. And even if they 
should prove incorrect, they would still constitute a no less remarkable testimony 
for the expectations of those who lived only a few decades later: it was perfectly be- 
lievable that the reclaimed Cross had been presented to the capital as well. 
Possible errors in this respect are at any rate easily understandable and excus- 
able. Only a few years later, the Romans lost Jerusalem a second time, this time 
for good. Having learned from earlier mistakes, Heraclius evacuated the True Cross 
in time and brought it to the only conceivable place of exile: Constantinople. 


ta öpn Tod "loparjA Onpiots Kai neteivoig 800&vreg kaTáßpwpa. TA È obtu UNO TOD TeGeku]A TOD 
Belov mpo~ntevopeva: ‘Ev TH fiuépo Exeivy Aéyet KUPLOG, KUPLOG, 600 TH Twy TÓNOV ÖVOHOOTOV uvn- 
piov Ev "Iopor]A, TO novávõpiov TWV £rteA8Óvtuv Ev Th BaAKCON, Kal KATOPLEOUVOLV EKEI návra TOV 
Aaóv tod Twy’ (46 [p. 317-318]; quotations: Zeph. 3:16-17 and Ezek. 39:10 -11). For the “navel of the 
earth", see Alexander 1999, 

57 Chron. Pasch. p. 705 Dindorf. See Flusin 1992, 180 - 181; Viermann 2021, 177-178. A small dating 
error in the Chronicon Paschale and the unclear circumstances of the surrender of the Holy Lance do 
not, in my opinion, provide sufficient grounds for shifting the arrival of the relics to the year 629 (as 
postulated by Klein 2004a, 34-40, Speck 2000b, 167-172, and Zuckerman 2013, 198-201). The pas- 
sage clearly implies that the Holy Lance had fallen into Persian hands only shortly before and that it 
had now, for whatever reasons, been turned over to the Romans. 

58 For this, see James Howard-Johnston's contribution to this volume and Flusin 1992, 293 — 312. For 
the spiritual meaning of the restitutio crucis, especially for the already dawning End of Days, see Flu- 
sin, 312-319; Drijvers 2002. 

59 Before the return: Seb. frg. 2 (p. 433 Abgaryan) (translation in Mahé 1984, 231- 231); Theoph. AM 
6120 (p. 328 de Boor). This possibility is advocated by Klein 2004a, 41-43, and Booth 2014, 157-158 
and n. 74. After the return: Niceph. Brev. 18. Zuckerman 2013, 201-218, harmonizes the sources by 
assuming that there were two returns in 629 and 630, interrupted by the presentation of the Cross 
in Constantinople. But see Mango 1990b, 185, on the difficulties in sources and chronology associated 
with its presence in Constantinople. 

60 Seb. 41 (p. 131 Abgaryan); 42 (p. 136); Theoph. AM 6125 (p. 337 de Boor); Ps.-Sapuh p. 70 - 71 Dar- 
binjan-Melikjan. Dating the conquest of Jerusalem is difficult. The city most probably fell between 635 
and 637. See most recently Booth 2014, 242-243. 
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This did not mean that the sacred topography of Constantinople was henceforth con- 
figured in strict emulation of Jerusalem or even that the one city was considered a 
copy of the other.“ The imperial traditions were too strong to permit this; further- 
more, religious life, after three centuries, had acquired its own, distinct forms. But 
now, in the Middle Ages, at least the imperial capital was the place that came closest 
to the lost Jerusalem. 


Second Constantinople — and why this did not 
work 


Constantinople took more than it gave. It imported relics, eschatological meaning, 
and finally even the True Cross. Jerusalem received little in return. Above all, it 
did not become a political center for the Empire and its administration. This was 
of course not the fault of Constantinople: the two cities did not interact with each 
other, and despite a hyperactive bishop of Jerusalem,” they were not even political 
players that might have competed for the first place within the Empire. However, it is 
still worth noting that Constantinople assumed functions that originally or primarily 
belonged to Jerusalem, whereas the opposite did not occur: Jerusalem did not be- 
come a Second Constantinople. 

For this to happen, the city would have needed an emperor within its walls. Both 
geography and the development of international affairs prevented this from happen- 
ing. Jerusalem lay on the eastern periphery of the Empire, too far away from the West 
and from the critical Danube border. The only thing that might have forced the em- 
peror to reside here permanently would have been a protracted Persian war, as in the 
fourth and sixth centuries. Up to AD 400 the decision in favor of Constantinople was 
probably still reversible and/or an additional emperor in Asia still imaginable, fol- 
lowing the example of Constantine's sons. But in the fifth century the relations 
with the Persian Empire were mostly peaceful. The factors that allowed Constantino- 
ple to become the imperial city were, conversely, detrimental to Jerusalem. 

But even if an emperor had taken up residence in the Levant, he probably would 
have opted for Antioch, as his predecessors in the fourth century had done: the old 
Seleucid capital was not only the administrative center of the entire region, it was 
also situated at a strategically more convenient distance from the Persian Empire 
than the comparatively remote Jerusalem, which presented the additional disadvant- 


61 I follow the interpretation of Ousterhout 2006, 100 - 109: “more often than not, Jerusalem provid- 
ed no more than a convenient metaphor for a sacred city, and not a typological model" (100). 

62 From then on, following the example of Theodore Syncellus, the comparison with Jerusalem start- 
ed to become more popular. For the sources, see Fenster 1968, 109, 115, 121, 135, 139, 159 — 160, 177, 211, 
214, 250, 280, 284. 

63 On this particular bishop, see Jan-Markus Kótter's contribution to this volume. 
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age of a landlocked location.‘* The latter city had never even been the seat of Roman 
governors: already in the early Empire, Iudaea or Palaestina had been ruled by a pre- 
fect residing in Caesarea Maritima, an arrangement that continued until the very end 
of antiquity. 

It is nevertheless tempting to envision for a moment what developments the per- 
manent presence of an emperor might have triggered. What would such a Jerusalem 
have looked like? — Due to the settled presence of the court, the city is populated by 
several hundred thousand people. At least in the beginning, Latin plays a significant 
role. Over time its importance declines (as it did in Constantinople). Not only Greek, 
but also the Aramaic languages gain ground. The Romanness of the court and ad- 
ministration fades. The oriental Christianities exert great influence, while Western 
theology recedes into the background. The Jews soon come under pressure. They 
are exiled from Jerusalem and Iudaea, as the Christian emperor does not tolerate per- 
sons of the wrong faith in his city. In other respects, the emperor has far fewer pos- 
sibilities to shape urban development. While Constantinople, as an almost un- 
touched surface, was formed according to imperial needs, in Jerusalem the fact 
that its topography is intimately connected with the story of Christ sets narrow limits 
on any such endeavor.® The emperor is not only a Christian, he lives in one city with 
Christ. Therefore, the analogies between the heavenly and the earthly ruler are ad- 
dressed more frequently and with greater intensity. The spiritual significance of em- 
perorship is much more closely linked to Christianity than to its Roman, pagan roots. 
Whether this serves to strengthen it is a different question. It is of course conceivable 
that the emperor may be exalted to the point of becoming a Christ-like figure who 
cannot be overthrown under any circumstances. Conversely, the emperor's position 
may lose its worldly significance by no longer being autonomous from the religious 
sphere: the emperor becomes a mere symbol, while others make the decisions. Sev- 
eral shades of variation are possible, and even the extremes do not entirely exclude 
each other. However, one thing seems rather probable: in the shadow of Christ an 
acceptance system does not develop.” 

These counterfactual reflections are meant to underline that the actual develop- 
ment of Late Roman emperorship represented only one of several historical possibil- 
ities. The option which was ultimately realized had much to do with the city of Cae- 
sar. The unique form which the emperorship assumed in the late-antique East would 
have been inconceivable anywhere but in Constantinople. 


64 See Marlena Whiting’s contribution to this volume. 

65 See Haensch 1997, 227-237, and most recently Isaac 2011, 21-32. 

66 On the omnipresence of the traces of Christ in the sacred topography of Jerusalem, see Konstantin 
Klein’s contribution to this volume and, in comparison with Constantinople, Ousterhout 2006, 109. 
67 That the exercise of power from such a religiously charged place was fraught with difficulties is 
also suggested by the fact that Jerusalem did not become the capital of any of the various Islamic 
empires. Leaving the Crusader states aside, this would only happen in modern Israel, but on a Zion- 
istic, secular basis. 
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Jerusalem was not the only city on which Constantinople did not exert a power- 
ful influence. In fact, it did not become a model for any other city. Not for Antioch or 
Alexandria, which cultivated their far older traditions. Not for the cities and towns of 
the Latin Middle Ages, which even early on were socially and culturally detached 
from Constantinople and, for precisely this reason, as alienated from it as they 
were dazzled by it. Not even for Moscow, which was more eager to become the 
New Israel or the Third Rome than the Second Constantinople.9? In this last case 
it is evident why the city on the Bosporus could not serve as a paradigm: Constan- 
tinople was always a ‘second’, never a ‘first’. In spite of all the importance and all the 
originality of its development, its political power was seen as having been trans- 
ferred from Rome. Likewise, Constantinople's growing holiness and its importance 
for salvation only resulted in a Second, New Jerusalem. The originals may have 
faded at times, but they were never forgotten. For centuries, the lost Jerusalem in- 
spired the Catholic nations to undertake great wars to win it back. The fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453, on the other hand, only triggered weak efforts. Even when the 
Ottoman Empire was put on the defensive from the 18th century onward, the libera- 
tion of Constantinople remained a vague aspiration, even for Russia. It was never ful- 
filled. 

In fact, it was the Turks who enabled Constantinople to continue under condi- 
tions that were quite similar to the ancient and Byzantine ones. Though stripped 
of most of its religious claims, Constantinople nevertheless retained its original, 
worldly function as capital of an empire: from the city of Caesar to the city of Sultan. 
The Ottomans were thus the only ones for whom Constantinople was something like 
a 'first'. However, the founding of modern Turkey not only deprived the city of its em- 
pire but also of its status as a capital. Today Istanbul's appeal beyond the borders of 
Turkey is more of a touristic nature, even for the non-Turkish Islamic world. The sa- 
cral aura of Jerusalem has proved more enduring. That city not only attracts visitors 
from all over the world, its spiritual importance is also manifest in its considerable 
political weight. Whether this holds the promise for a better future of its inhabitants 
remains to be seen. 
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Part Two: 
Urban Topographies Connected 


Neslihan Asutay-Effenberger and Shlomit Weksler-Bdolah 
Delineating the Sacred and the Profane: 
The Late-Antique Walls of Jerusalem and 
Constantinople 


In the year 420, the emperors Theodosius II and Honorius sent a letter to the prae- 
fectus praetorio Monaxius. In most provinces of the Empire, the letter decreed, indi- 
viduals were now permitted to defend their own estates and places with circuit walls. 
This law reacted to the changing security needs in the wake of robberies and hostile 
incursions, and it was issued in spite of the evident danger for the state posed by 
private fortifications.! On a small scale, the imperial letter reflected one of the 
main characteristics of urbanism in the reign of the Theodosian dynasty: the 
urban centers of the Empire, particularly in the East, were fortified. In most cases ex- 
isting fortifications were repaired and enlarged, and sometimes new walls were built 
to adorn and protect a city. It is not always possible to identify the exact circle of 
commissioners, but in the case of the most massive re-fortification measures of 
the great late Roman cities, the building projects were favored, encouraged, and sup- 
ported by the imperial court. Throughout the late Roman world, city walls most visi- 
bly symbolized imperial power and security in a period facing the onset of Barbarian 
incursions into the Empire.? 

Both Constantinople and Jerusalem were encircled with impressive fortifications 
early in the fifth century: the walls of Constantinople were commissioned by Arca- 
dius prior to his death, and built over the years 404/405-413 in the reign of Theodo- 
sius II. In Jerusalem, the exact period of construction, and the builder, are less clear. 
Apart from shared characteristics and a common historical context, the walls of Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem exhibit individual traits, idiosyncratic features, and 
unique structural specifics. The aim of this contribution is to approach Constantino- 
ple and Jerusalem through the material culture, archaeology, and symbolism of their 
most extensive monuments: their late-antique walls. The first part, on the walls of 
Constantinople, was written by Neslihan Asutay-Effenberger,? the second part, deal- 


1 Cod. Tust. 8,10,10, on the law and its implications for the public sphere, cf. Connolly 2006-2007, 
150-152. 

2 In Constantinople, the threat posed in 378 by Fritigern's army had deep and long-lasting repercus- 
sions: Socr. HE 5,1,3, Sozom. HE 71,2 and Amm. Marc. 31,16,4-7 on the defense of Adrianople, cf. Len- 
ski 1997, 131-133. Regarding Jerusalem as a city on the imperial periphery, a massive re-building is 
characteristic of all capitals and important cities in the three Palaestinae (Caesarea Maritima, Scy- 
thopolis, and Aila). 

3 The walls of Constantinople have been studied in greater detail in the author's Habilitationsschrift, 
Asutay-Effenberger 2007. 
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ing with the walls of Jerusalem, by Shlomit Weksler-Bdolah.* The paper includes new 
archaeological evidence, and the comparison offers new perspectives on the City of 
Caesar and the City of God in late antiquity. 


The City Walls of Constantinople 


For in reality there are two seas embracing it [i.e. the city of Byzantium], the Aegean on the one 
side and the sea called the Euxine on the other; these unite with each other to the east of the 
city, and rushing together as they mingle their waves, and pushing back the solid land by this 
invasion, they beautify the city as they surround it. [...] Thus the sea forms a garland about the 
city; the remainder of the city's boundary is formed by the land which lies between the two arms 
of the sea, and is of sufficient size to bind together there the crown of waters.? 


With these words, Procopius described the geographical situation of the almost tra- 
pezoidal shape of the late-antique capital Constantinople, and its relation to the sea 
in the sixth century. At the same time, he implicitly indicated its congenial strategic 
position (Fig. 1). 

The city in which Procopius lived was significantly larger than pre-Constantinian 
Byzantium or the city of Constantine I, which had been inaugurated on 11 May AD 
330, when it covered roughly six square kilometers. In scholarly literature, it has 
often been assumed that the first fortification of Roman Byzantium was built adja- 
cent to today's Topkapı Sarayı (Fig. 1). In a punitive action against Byzantium, Sep- 
timius Severus is said to have razed this old defense work in AD 196. According to 
more recent research, a wall reaching from the Golden Horn to the Sea of Marmara 
existed on the east side of what would later be the Forum of Constantine. Severus 
had this complex destroyed, and it was not reconstructed for some time.° The only 
remains of the Roman wall today are still in the vicinity of the Manganes, the former 
armory, at the seashore of Marmara.’ The new land walls, erected on Constantine's 
behalf, stretched from the Rhabdos at the Sea of Marmara (nowadays in the borough 


4 For a detailed description of the wall segments of Jerusalem, cf. Weksler-Bdolah 2006-2007, Weks- 
ler-Bdolah 2020, 138-140, as well as the preliminary reports of recent finds: Sion/Puni 2011, Zelinger 
2010 and Weksler-Bdolah/Lavi 2013. The views offered here below are an updated and revised version 
of Weksler-Bdolah 2006-2007. 

5 Proc. Aed. 5,3.10: teAóyn yap 600 ayy’ adtrv övra, 6 Te ù Aiyatos Kal 6 EU£etvoc koAoUpevogc Nóv- 
Tos, Zvviäoıv GAATAots Ec TA TIPOG EW TFG MOAEWS Kal £uykpovópeva Ti TOD po8íov EmpiEig, TAÚTN TE 
Ti Änepov tÅ EoßoAfj Biačópeva, KaAAwriZovol xoxAq TH TOAW. [...] OUTW HEV ObV oreqavot Tv 
nóv f| OdAaGOA, £xG£yerot 6È ava TO Aetnópievov f| yi, HETAEL TooabTN ovoa, Soov AV and Tis 
GBaAdTINS oTepávnv EvtadOa EvvSeioGat (trans. Dewing/Downey 1940, 57, 59). 

6 Cf. Müller-Wiener 1961, 165-175, Berger 1988, 203-206, Mango 2004, 13-21, and Schreiner 2007, 19, 
cf. Effenberger 2013, 215-274, esp. 234. 

7 Demangel/Mamboury 1939, 49-56 with plate 9. 
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Fig. 1: Map of Istanbul, Theodosian Land Walls and the Gates, N. Asutay-Effenberger and 
G. Petras, adapted from Krischen 1938, p. 4, fig. 1 and Marcell Restle 1976. 
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of Cerrahpasa) to the Church of St Anthony at the Golden Horn, near today’s Cibali.® 
This complex has not left any traces in the modern cityscape of Istanbul, so we do 
not know its architectonic features. The only evidence derives from the vicinity of a 
Byzantine church in Cerrahpasa (the Isa Kapisi Mescidi), where remains of the Con- 
stantinian Golden Gate still stood until AD 1509, when it was thrown down by a huge 
earthquake which Ottoman sources called Kiyámet-i Sugra (Small Apocalypse).? 

It is not clear whether at the time of Constantine the shoreline was protected by a 
defense system. According to the written sources, the walls were only erected in 439 
during the reign of Theodosius II.'^ Moreover, the coastlines followed a different 
course in the fourth century and formed two large bays at modern Yenikapı and Un- 
kapam, so that the eastern part of the peninsula was only connected to the Thracian 
hinterland via a small isthmus (ca. 900 m wide). Both bays were later backfilled.” 
While the sea walls are only partly preserved, the Theodosian land walls continue 
to impress visitors to the west of the city up to the present day (Fig. 2): they were 
the largest and most complete urban defense work of late antiquity and the Byzan- 
tine Middle Ages.” 


History and Architecture 


The land walls were constructed in the reign of Theodosius II under the supervision 
of the praefectus praetorio per Orientem, Anthemius. According to an inscription 
which was discovered in the 1990s close to Belgradkapi, the building activities 
took nine years,” which means that the groundbreaking must have taken place in 
AD 404/405, still in the reign of Arcadius, who also might have had a share in the 
construction of the walls of Jerusalem. Theodosius was four years old when the 
work started, and thirteen when it was completed — Arcadius and Anthemius conse- 
quently played the crucial part. A law issued in AD 413 granted the prior owners of 
premises adjacent to the walls continuity of use, a fact which indirectly secures the 
date of completion. According to this text, the lower stories of the towers as well as 
the cemeteries and the vegetable gardens in the area were accessible to the previous 
owners of the grounds during times of peace.” 


8 On the Constantinian walls, cf. Asutay-Effenberger/Effenberger 2008, 13-44, and Asutay-Effenberg- 
er/Effenberger 2009, 1-29. 

9 Cf. Effenberger 2005, 35-36. 

10 For a discussion, cf. Mango 2001, 17-28. Future scholarly evaluations of the findings from the Ye- 
nikapi excavations will certainly help to answer this question, cf. Oztuncay/Karamani Pekin 2007, 
164-242. 

11 Mango 2001, 24. 

12 For the most recent evaluation of the land walls, cf. Asutay-Effenberger 2007. 

13 Kalkan/Sahin 1993, 137-147. For a discussion, cf. Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 37-38. 

14 Cod. Theod. 15,1,51 (4 April 413). At some sections of the inner ward, graves are still visible. 
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Beyond their fortifying functions, the Theodosian walls also had a highly sym- 
bolic meaning. It was only with the Theodosian dynasty that Constantinople became 
a major Christian city, and its new walls were a visible indication of imperial power. 
Part of the stereotypical praise for cities (laudes urbium) mentioned the unscalability 
of the walls in with the same breath as churches, palaces, grand buildings, and the 
riches of the city “beloved by Christ.” During the siege by the Avars in 626, the 
Khan is said to have caught sight of a woman in magnificent dress striding over 
the wall - undoubtedly the Virgin Mary, as the inhabitants of Constantinople were 
certain.!ó Until late into the sixth century, two of the most significant Marian shrines 
were still located outside the Theodosian land walls: the Church of the Theotokos tes 
Peges" and the Blachernai,'? “in order that both of them may serve as invincible de- 
fenses to the circuit-wall of the city," as Procopius explicitly stated." This was long 
after Constantinople had become ‘Theotokoupolis,’ the city of the Theotokos,?? and 
was also considered a ‘New Jerusalem’. During its over thousand-year history, the im- 
posing structure of the walls impressed besiegers and countless foreign visitors alike. 
The disappointment over the failure of the city walls was painfully felt after the con- 
quest by the crusaders in 1204, which prompted Niketas Choniates’ bitter outcry: “If 
those things for whose protection you were erected no longer exist, being utterly de- 
stroyed by fire and war, for what purpose do you still stand?"?! 

With the completing of the Theodosian land walls, the limit of the city was ex- 
panded ca. 1.5 km to the west and its territory increased to fourteen square kilome- 
ters. The preserved land walls cover a length of 5650 m. They start at the shore of the 
Sea of Marmara in the south and end at the so-called Tekfur Sarayı, a late Byzantine 
palace complex. Behind this palace, the twelfth century portion of the Blachernai 
wall starts, which was constructed in the reign of the emperor Manuel II Komnenos 
(AD 1143-1180).? According to previous scholarship, the Theodosian walls coincided 
with even older ones and ran across the borough of Mumhane in the direction of the 
Golden Horn. In the light of the most recent research, however, this position cannot 
be upheld: the Theodosian land walls presumably ran in a diagonal course from the 
area of Tekfur Sarayi to the Church of St Demetrius at the Golden Horn.? Of this sec- 
tion of the walls, however, no part is preserved. 


15 Cf. the evidence presented in Fenster 1968. 

16 Chron. Pasch. ad ann. 626 (trans. Whitby/Whitby 179—180). 

17 On this church, cf. Janin 1969, 223-228. 

18 On the church, cf. Mango 1998; Effenberger 2016. 

19 Proc. Aed. 1,3,5-10 (trans. Dewing/Downey 1940, 41). 

20 Mango 2000, 17-25. 

21 Niketas Choniates 591,16-18: “ei yàp wv Evera Extıode” einov "£c TEAog ÄőN &EEAınov, Tupi xoi 
ntoAépo riuavpopéva, Ti Div Ett Kol TH EoTavat; Kal Tiva TTEPLOTEAEITE HETENEITO ...” (trans. Magou- 
lias 1984, 325). 

22 Most recently Asutay-Effenberger 2013, 253-276; cf. also Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 118-146. 

23 A long-standing theory accepted Blachernai as the XIV Region of the city and dated some wall 
remains (the so-called Mumhane Walls) to the Roman period. The written sources, the masonry, 
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While the sea walls of the city only exhibit a single defense line (curtain walls 
and towers), the Theodosian land walls consist of three parallel rows (Figs. 2 
and 3): the main wall (tò péyac teixos), the outer wall (nporetytouo/£&o TEIXoG), 
and the moat (tappoc/ood6a). In front of both the main and the outer walls lay 
wards (hereafter inner and outer ward). The curtain walls of the main wall are 12 
m high and 4.80 m thick, with its thickness varying at several positions. At an inter- 
val of 50 to 70 m, rectangular and polygonal towers were installed. The polygonal 
towers are usually located at bends. According to the theory of Philon of Byzantium 
(ca. 200 BC), the 20 m high towers are only slightly connected to the curtain walls, so 
that in case of an earthquake the collapse of the whole area could be averted (Fig. 
2).5 Not all towers are preserved, and no contemporary source informs us about 
their exact number.” That said, the walls underwent several changes within the 
last millennium. Not only were existing towers repaired, but new towers were 
added. In their rhythm and shape, they differ from the Theodosian concept. Their ar- 
chitectural features and workmanship demonstrate dissimilar characteristics as well. 
This is clearly visible in the area of the so-called ‘Sigma’ and especially on the north 
side of the Lycos creek in the area of Edirnekapı (see below) (Fig. 1). In the first con- 
struction period, the land wall must have had a minimum of 94 and a maximum of 
95 defense towers between the Sea of Marmara and Tekfur Sarayı. The question of 
how many towers there were on the lost line between Tekfur Sarayı and the Church 
of St Demetrius cannot be answered. 

The u-shaped lower chambers of the towers, which do not have their own rear 
walls, are accessible from the curtain wall through a high arched niche (Fig. 4). 
They are covered by different types of vaults or wooden ceilings. In several rectangu- 
lar towers, a lateral entrance is situated at the flank that opens to the inner ward. The 
upper stories, which rise above the level of the curtain walls and possess their own 
rear walls, can be reached via crenellated parapet-walks accessed by a double-flight 
staircase behind the gates (Fig. 4). Stairs were located at several other sections of the 
curtain wall walkway. One could reach the uppermost platform of the towers, where 
the war machines were mounted, through stairs, which were installed on the rear 
wall of the upper stories of the towers. Only the vaulted upper chambers were 
used for defensive purposes, and solely here can embrasures be found. The preserved 


and several architectural peculiarities led to the assumption that the Mumhane wall was part of the 
wall of Heraclius from the seventh century. So far this line has always been connected with a wall 
segment at the Golden Horn between Ayvansaray and the church of St Demetrius. For a detailed dis- 
cussion, cf. Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 13-27; see also Asutay-Effenberger 2013, 253-276. 

24 On the sea walls, cf. Van Millingen 1899 and Janin 1962, 287-300. Cf. also Dirimtekin 1953 and 
Dirimtekin 1956. 

25 Ph. Mech. 5,20-1,80 (ed. Schoene), Ph. Bel. 17-84 (ed. Diels/Schramm). 

26 Cristoforo Buondelmonti, Liber insularum archipelagi 50 mentioned ninety-six towers: turres in 
muro altiori [sc. in the higher walls] nonaginta sex. Cf. Gerola 1931, 271. Many travelers speak of fan- 
tastical numbers such as ‘a thousand’. 
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Fig. 2: Theodosian Land Walls, Main Wall, Outer Wall, Outer Ward and the Moat, Photo: N. Asutay- 
Effenberger. 
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Fig. 3: Cross-Section Reconstruction of the Theodosian Land Walls, N. Asutay-Effenberger and 
G. Petras, adapted from Krischen 1938, fig. 4. 
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Fig. 4: Staircase behind the Sulukulekapı, Photo: N. Asutay-Effenberger. 


original Theodosian towers usually had two loopholes at the front and three on each 
flank." At certain intervals, the wall was pierced by the main gates between two gate- 
way-towers (see below), which connect with the major streets or important arterial 
roads. Yet more small arched posterns are visible on some curtain walls, which cor- 
respond with the wards: the archways of the main gates were narrowed in the Middle 
Byzantine period, usually reusing pieces of the original furnishings. 

The outer wall runs 15 m in front of the main wall (Figs. 2 and 3). The 8 m high 
curtain walls are 3.80 m thick. This line of the fortification includes rectangular or 
horseshoe shaped towers, which were always arranged between two main towers, 
through which the effectiveness of the entire wall as a fortification was strengthened. 
The outer towers could be accessed through an arched opening from the inner ward. 
Some of them had side gates and communicated with the outer ward. The curtain 
walls were reinforced through casemates (covered round paths) (Fig. 5). Above the 
casemates are crenellated parapet-walks. On the same alignment as the main 
gates, smaller gates were mounted at the outer wall. These were blocked by portcul- 
lises (see below). 

The date of the construction of the outer wall has preoccupied researchers for a 
long time. Because of a Greek inscription on the lintel of the Mevlevihanekapı (Fig. 6), 
which mentions the year 447 and speaks of a building time of sixty days, it was occa- 


27 The first stories, which were used as depots or as guard chambers possess only light/air slits. 
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Fig. 5: Casemates of the Outer Wall, Photo: N. Asutay-Effenberger. 


sionally assumed that the outer line of the fortification was only erected in 447.°® As 
Bruno Meyer-Plath and Alfons Maria Schneider have argued, the main wall is not 
strategically effective without the outer wall, thus both lines had to be planned at 
the same time.” Additionally, an examination of the written sources by the author 
revealed that the date 447 and the 60-day construction period correspond to a 
heavy earthquake that would have necessitated thorough repairs.*° As mentioned 
above, the main wall was renovated several times throughout its history. 

An 18 m wide moat runs along the outer wall, separated from it by 15 m (Fig. 2 
and 3).?! Its depth probably varies depending on the terrain. Its long sides were sup- 
ported with buttresses. At nineteen points the moat is intersected by transverse 
walls, which divide it into smaller units. The eastern wall of the moat wall was en- 
hanced with merlons; it gained the look and the function of a third defense line. 
It is assumed that some fosses were only in the area of the gates in the fifth century 


28 For detailed discussion, cf. Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 35-53. For a Latin inscription with a compa- 
rable legend, which situated on northern console of the outer gateway, see Meyer-Plath/Schneider 
1943,133, no 35. 

29 Meyer-Plath/Schneider 1943, 17. For reconstruction drawings, cf. Krischen 1938. 

30 Cf. note 28 above. 

31 There are some deviations in measurements. 
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and the final shape was only achieved around the year AD 1000.? Late Byzantine 
sources mention that the moat was filled with water. Furthermore, Meyer-Plath 
and Schneider discovered water pipes close to Topkapı in the area of the tower 
No. 63.? Originally, wooden bridges spanned the moat in front of the gates. They 
could be torn down in case of an attack. The stone bridges visible today are Ottoman 
constructions (Fig. 7). Below tower No. 75 (north of the modern Adnan Menderes Bul- 
van), the Lycus creek entered the city and originally disembogued in the Sea of Mar- 
mara at the port of Theodosius (Fig. 1)?^ North of Silivrikapı (see below), between 
towers No. 40 and No. 42, the wall forms a trapezoidal recess, which is called 
“sigma” in the literature and did probably not belong to the Theodosian conception. 

Arched posterns are located in the curtain walls between towers Nos 1-2, 11-12 
(only the traces are visible today), 30-31, and 42-43.” The first main gate coming 
from the south is the Golden Gate (Porta Aurea/Altin Kapı) between two marble py- 
lons (towers No. 9 and No. 10). Through this entrance, which was once decorated 


32 Meyer-Plath/Schneider 1943, 36. Cf. Müller-Wiener 1977, 286 (for the author raising doubts con- 
cerning this dating). 

33 Gerola 1931, 271 (Buondelmonti's *View with moat filled with water"). Manuel Chrysolaras 178 
(German translation: Grabler, Europa 127). On the water pipes, cf. Meyer-Plath/Schneider 1943, 36-37. 
34 This is the modern location of the Marmaray main station Yenikapi. 

35 For a discussion of the lateral entrances, cf. Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 33-34, 71-72 and 78-83. 
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Fig. 8: Theodosian Land Walls, Tower No. 18, Photo: N. Asutay-Effenberger. 
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with sculptures, the Via Egnatia (strata nova) led into the city (Figs. 1 and 9).*° The 
gate owed its name to its gilded doors, and it served as a gate for imperial triumphs 
and processions throughout Byzantine history, at least into the thirteenth century. 
The Golden Gate, with its monumental size (66 m wide, 19.40 m high) and its gate- 
house with three arched passageways, differs from all other entrances of the fortifi- 
cation. A higher central arch is flanked by two lateral archways. An inscription in 
golden letters was once mounted on the extrados of both the field and city side of 
the central entrance arch. The only traces left of the inscription today are some 
drill holes. Nevertheless, it was possible to decipher the text on this basis. The in- 
scription on the city side read haec loca Theudosius decorat post fata tyranni (“The- 
odosius decorated this place after the demise of the tyrant") and on the field side 
aurea saecla gerit qui portam construit auro (“Golden Ages dawned when the gate 
was constructed”).*” 


Fig. 9: Golden Gate and Kücük Altin Kapi [old postcard], Private collection. 


The inscription has sometimes been connected to the victory of Theodosius I (379- 
395 AD) over Magnus Maximus, which would suggest that the triumphal gate (or 
rather, triumphal arch) existed even before the construction of the walls. However, 


36 Cf. Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 54-61. 
37 Meyer-Plath/Schneider 1943, 125 no. 8. 
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the unfinished sculpture and the junction with the curtain walls on the south make it 
clear that the gate was only constructed after the completion of the walls, erected 
rapidly to replace an earlier gate.” A new interpretation of some underground rem- 
nants discovered in 1927 and in the 1930s confirms this assumption.” The emperor 
mentioned in the inscription therefore has to be identified with Theodosius II, the 
triumph over an unnamed tyrant refers to the defeat of the usurper John in AD 
425. The gate has been modified several times. The u-shaped outer wall with 
Küçük Altın Kapı (Small Golden Gate) in front of the terrace is a 9" century addition.“ 

The first gate in the curtain wall to the north, Yedikulekapısı, between towers No. 
11 and 12, is an Ottoman construction.“ Northwards, between the rectangular gate- 
way-towers No. 22 and No. 23, is the so-called Belgradkapi gate complex (Figs. 1 
and 7). It is usually identified as the Byzantine Xylokerkos gate.“ It lies at the end 
of the route, altered by Constantine, of the Via Egnatia (strata vetus), the main street 
that led to the former Golden Gate of the Constantinian Walls. The third milestone of 
the city was also located here. All these factors lead to the assumption that Belgrad- 
kapı was the most important gateway of the wall until the construction of the Theo- 
dosian Golden Gate. Silivrikapı, between two polygonal gateway-towers (Nos 35 and 
36), and the Kalagros Gate between the unequal rectangular gateway-towers (Nos 39 
and 40) are the next entrances to the north (Fig. 10). Mevlevihanekapı, which is pro- 
tected by the rectangular gateway-towers No. 50 and No. 51, is the best-preserved en- 
trance (Figs. 1 and 6).“ Here the narrowing of the middle arch in the main gate as 
well as the holes of the portcullis on the outer gate are clearly visible, offering the 
best opportunity for studying a gate complex. The above-mentioned inscription on 
the lintel of the outer gate that refers to the year AD 447 was given the caption eig 
tijv nóprav (sic!) TOD 'Proíou (Rhesion gate in the Anthologia Graeca, which estab- 
lishes its original name during the Byzantine era.*° However, according to the sour- 
ces, the gate was also called Polyandrion/Myriandrion (“many men/a thousand men’) 
in colloquial speech because of the cemeteries that were situated there.“ 

The Gate of St Romanos (Figs. 1 and 11) lies in a short distance further north, at 
the south side of the modern main artery (Turgut Ózal Bulvarı), between the rectan- 
gular gateway towers No. 59 and No. 60.5? This entrance does not have a Turkish 


38 For detailed discussion and sources, cf. Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 54-61. 
39 Macridy/Casson 1931, 63-84; for an interpretation, cf. Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 57-71. 
40 Cf. Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 54-61. 

41 Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 61-71. 

42 Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 78-83. 

43 Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 86 n. 349, cf. Meyer-Plath/Schneider 1943, 63. 
44 For a discussion, cf. Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 60—61. 

45 Meyer-Plath/Schneider 1943, 66-67. 

46 Diehl. Anth. Lyr. Graec. 4,691. 

47 Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 110. 

48 Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 87-94. 
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Fig. 10: Hypogeum at the Silivrikapi, Photo: N. Asutay-Effenberger. 


name. Until the discovery of an inscription on the preserved marble lintel of the main 
gateway in 2003, it was believed to be a military’ gate.^? 


49 Asutay-Effenberger 2003, 1-4, and Asutay-Effenberger 2004, 18-20. Philippides/Hanak 2011, 335 
with note 167 argue that there were no gateway-towers, no inscriptions and no evidence for the street 
having been connected to the gate. Additionally, the term ‘mdpto’ is only attested after the year 1204. 
They furthermore believe that this lintel might have been relocated to this gate by the workers during 
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Fig. 11: Gate of St Romanos, Photo: N. Asutay-Effenberger. 


The inscription reads nöpta péon £ioqépovoa Eni Tov Ayıov 'Popavóv (“The middle 
gate, leading to Saint Romanos"), which does not leave any doubts that this is in fact 
the Gate of St Romanos (Fig. 12 a-b). It was one of the most important entrances into 
the city until the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople in 1453. Behind this gate ran 
the extension of the Mese, the *middle street' of Constantinople. The gate was the 
center of the wall section called Mesoteichion.*° 


Fig. 12 a-b: Gate of St Romanos, Inscription, Photo: N. Asutay-Effenberger. 


the construction of the former Millet Street (today's Turgut Özal Bulvarı) in the 1950s. The inscription 
on the lintel is without doubt from the Theodosian era, as Feissel 2006, 63 no. 196 has demonstrated, 
and the word nöpta was used long before 1204 (cf. Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 87-98). The term could 
also be read in the inscription of the Golden Gate. Moreover, an eighteenth-century map of the city of 
Istanbul should be mentioned here, where remains of an old street outside St Romanos Gate are re- 
corded (Kauffer/Lechevalier/Choiseul-Gouffier 1822, plate 68). But even more importantly, an organic 
relation between the lintel and all other architectural elements of the entrance could clearly be ob- 
served before its removal from its place in recent years (the broken lintel today lies upside-down on 
the ground in front of the gate). For further discussion, cf. the review of Philippides/Hanak 2011 by 
Michael Angold, www.history.ac.uk/reviews/review/1101 (last accessed August 8, 2022). See also Ef- 
fenberger 2017, 191-225, esp. 200-210. The term “military gate" was never used in the Byzantine sour- 
ces and is a 19" century invention! 

50 For a discussion, cf. Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 106-110. 
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Topkapı is the last gate south of the Lycus creek. It stands between the rectangu- 
lar gateway-towers No. 65 and No. 66 (Fig. 1). The entrance was mistakenly identified 
as the Gate of St Romanos, until the discovery of the above-mentioned inscription in 
2003. There is a high probability that the Topkapi was the Byzantine Gate of Pemp- 
ton." The first main entrance north of the Lycus is Sulukulekapı (north of today's 
Adnan Menderes Bulvari), which is flanked by rectangular towers No. 77 and No. 
78 (Figs. 1, 4 and 13). The complex used to be incorrectly identified as the Gate of 
Pempton due to the erroneous equation of Topkapi with the Gate of St Romanos, 
but also based on mistaken interpretations of the sources and ignorance of the Otto- 
man literature. It is in fact the Byzantine Gate of Charisios.? 


Fig. 13: Sulukulekapi [Field Side], Photo: N. Asutay-Effenberger. 


The last main entrance north of the Sulukulekapi is Edirnekapi between the polygonal 
gateway towers No. 86 and No. 87 (Fig. 1).? Earlier research associated the complex 
with the Gate of Charisios.^^ Despite this, the Gate of St John mentioned in written 
and visual sources was never taken into consideration. The Gate of St John stood 


51 For a discussion, cf. Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 94-96. 

52 Meyer-Plath/Schneider 1943, 70, and Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 96-107; cf. also Asutay-Effenberger 
2009, 29-31. 

53 Meyer-Plath/Schneider 1943, 70-71, and Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 96-107. 

54 Meyer-Plath/Schneider 1943, 70. 
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in this location and got its name from the nearby Church of St John. Only a few steps 
further along, the wall is today interrupted by Fevzi Pasa Street. The wall continues 
on the other side of the street with further towers until the Tekfur Sarayi. Behind the 
Tekfur Sarayı, the Blachernai Wall starts in the direction of the Golden Horn.^ Al- 
though inscriptions are observable at many segments of the wall, apart from some 
gates (Golden Gate, Belgradkapı and Mevlevihanekapı), Theodosius was nowhere 
mentioned by name. 


Masonry and Spolia 


The Theodosian Land Wall is the earliest monumental structure featuring double- 
shell layered masonry with alternating ashlar and brick courses (Figs. 2 and 3). 
The brick courses reinforced the construction and give the monument its polychro- 
matic effect. The five-layered bricks are usually 37 x 37 x 4.5-5 cm. The layer of red- 
dish mortar containing brick fragments is almost as thick as the bricks. The sharp- 
edged and accurately fitted limestone ashlars differ from tower to tower in their num- 
ber of layers and only feature small joints. These characteristics of the Theodosian 
original construction are especially noticeable at towers Nos 14, 16, 17, 71 as well 
as occasionally at their neighboring curtain walls (Fig. 8).^? The outer wall contains 
uneven ashlars and wider joints and was large parts of it were thoroughly renovated 
in Middle Byzantine times. The walls were damaged several times by natural disas- 
ters such as earthquakes, or by enemy attacks, and constantly repaired. Until the 
tenth/eleventh centuries, the repair works usually copied the Theodosian workman- 
ship, however, re-used bricks and ashlars were often irregular, and the mortar layers 
were thicker. The masonry from the time of the emperor Michael II (AD 820-829) and 
his son Theophilos (AD 829—842) forms a contrast to this pattern, particularly in the 
segments of Edirnekapi, where big ashlars dominate the lower portions of the wall, 
with bricks used in the upper portion.” The wall sections of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries demonstrate the recessed brick technique. In late Byzantine times, the ma- 
sonry often featured one to three rows of bricks between the ashlars. There are also 
vertically mounted bricks between the ashlars. Epigraphically dated to the fifteenth 
century, these parts are usually listed without bricks. The polychrome arching at sev- 
eral sections, for example at the back of the gate at the Sigma, should be mentioned 
as another characteristic of the late Byzantine period. 

Besides the spolia which once decorated the Golden Gate of the Theodosian 
walls, as mentioned in the written sources, there are hardly any other spolia to be 


55 Asutay-Effenberger 2013, 253-276. 

56 For the inscriptions in Belgradkapı and Mevlevihanekapi, see Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 35-38. 
57 On the masonry, cf. Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 173-181. 

58 Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 173-181. 

59 Asutay-Effenberger 2019, 143-154. 
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found in the original late-antique parts of the walls. Obviously, the Constantinopol- 
itan walls of Theodosius II were conceived as a prestigious new building project for 
which the re-use of older building materials was not considered appropriate. The 
most frequent use of spolia derive from the collapsed sections of the fortification 
such as ashlar and brick. Other architectural sculptures from some unknown monu- 
ments, fragments of the fallen inscriptions, tombstones were also used as building 
material, decorative, or apotropaic elements. All these instances of the use of spolia 
predominantly appear in parts of the walls which were renovated or added in the 
tenth century as well as in late Byzantine time, for example in the area between Su- 
lukulekapı and Edirnekapı or near Mevlevihanekapı. The tenth century relief wall 
(among others with Herakles depictions) of the u-shaped construction in front of 
the Golden Gate can be mentioned here as the most imposing use of spolia.9? 


The Late-Antique Walls of Jerusalem 


The Roman colony of Aelia Capitolina was founded in the second century over the 
remains of the Second Temple period Jewish city of Jerusalem.‘ The Roman city 
mostly ignored the remains of the Jewish city and made no use of the ruined fortifi- 
cations, known as the First Wall, the Second Wall, and the Third Wall of the Second 
Temple Period.‘ The only exception was a segment of the western wall of the First 
Wall, where the Roman Tenth Legion was stationed.® It is widely accepted that the 
newly-founded colony of Aelia Capitolina was unwalled and its limits were marked 
by monumental, free-standing city gates.“ 

The accepted view associates the construction of Jerusalem’s Late Roman fortifi- 
cations with the departure of the legio X Fretensis during the reign of Diocletian, and 
suggests that around the year AD 300, a city wall following more or less the course of 
the present-day Ottoman city wall was built around the Roman colony.® The wall 
was expanded to incorporate Zion in the mid-fifth century, probably by the empress 
Eudocia who then resided in Jerusalem. Another opinion proposes that Aelia Capito- 
lina remained unwalled throughout its existence and that only at a later date was Jer- 
usalem surrounded with a wide circuit wall, which enclosed the present-day old city 


60 Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 61-71. 

61 For summaries on the archaeological remains of Aelia Capitolina and the city’s layout, cf. Vin- 
cent/Abel 1914, 1-88, Geva 1993a, Tsafrir 1999a, Weksler-Bdolah 2020. Many scholars have suggested 
reconstructions for the city plan of Aelia Capitolina, e.g. Germer-Durand 1892, Bar 1993, Magness 
2000, Eliav 2003, Avni 2005, Ehrlich/Bar 2004 inter alia. 

62 Ios. Bell. Iud. 5,136 and 142-149. 

63 Ios. Bell. Iud. 7,1-4. 

64 Avi-Yonah 1976b, Geva 1993, Tsafrir 1999, 136, Bahat 1990 and Mazor 2004, 109-119. 

65 Hamilton 1952, Avi-Yonah 1954, 147, Tsafrir 1975, 17-19, Tsafrir 1999a, 140-141, and Bahat 1990. 
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of Jerusalem, Mount Zion, the City of David, and the Ophel.® According to this pro- 
posal, the construction of the wall was probably related to the Christianization of the 
city and took place at some time during the fourth or fifth centuries (late-antique 
times). 

The earliest cartographic representation of Jerusalem appears on the Madaba 
Map, where it is depicted as an oval-shaped city surrounded with walls (Fig. 14). 
These walls included the present-day Old City, Mount Zion, the City of David, and 
the Ophel hill. Seventeen square towers were integrated into the course of the 
walls, and another five or six towers may be reconstructed in the ruined part of 
the mosaic.9? 


ONG L 


Fig. 14: Map of Jerusalem in the mosaic floor at Madaba, after Vincent and Abel 1914, Pl. XXX, co- 
pied by P.M. Gisler O.S.B. 


Three main arched city gates were incorporated into the walls in the north, east, and 
west. The Madaba representation of the mid-sixth century sets a terminus ante quem 
for the construction of the walls. Many segments of the late-antique city wall are 
known around the circuit of the Old City of Jerusalem (Fig. 15). They were exposed 


66 Geva 1993b, 761-762, Wilkinson 1990, 90, Wilkinson 2002, 51-53 and 314 with map 11, as well as 
Weksler-Bdolah 2006-2007, Weksler-Bdolah 2007, Weksler-Bdolah 2011, 418-420, and Weksler-Bdolah 
2020, 138-140. 

67 Geva 1993, 771-772. The chronology of the Roman and Byzantine periods used below reflects com- 
mon scholarly modes of periodization. In Israeli research, especially on the history and archaeology 
of the Levant and the city of Jerusalem, a different periodization is common: 63 BC-70/135 AD (Early 
Roman), 70/135-324 AD (Roman/Late Roman), 324-636 AD (Byzantine). 

68 Avi Yonah 1954. 

69 Tsafrir 1999b, 345. 
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below the courses of the present-day Ottoman walls in the north and the west, 
around Mount Zion in the south and along the City of David and the Ophel hill in 
the east. Remains were exposed under the Ottoman walls on both sides of Damascus 
Gate (Fig. 16),”° under the courses of the western Ottoman walls near David's Tower 
in the citadel,” further north, under the road which enters Jaffa Gate today, and 
under the building of the Imperial Hotel, documented in the late nineteenth centu- 
ry.” 

South of Jaffa Gate, the walls were documented in the Armenian Garden” as well 
as on the slopes of Mount Zion.” A southeastern corner of a gate-tower in the south- 
east corner of the walls, which was documented in the late nineteenth century by 
Frederick Bliss and Archibald Dickie’* and re-excavated by Kathleen Kenyon,” was 
recently re-discovered in our excavations on behalf of the Israel Antiquities Authority 
(Figs. 17 and 18). On the Ophel hill, segments of the walls have been investigated in 
the past (Fig. 19).? 


The Mode of Construction and Perimeter of Jerusalem's Walls 


The walls' mode of construction is similar around their entire circuit. The wall is built 
of ashlar, limestone blocks, arranged in levelled courses. Some of the blocks were 
originally prepared for the wall, as indicated by their smooth faces and medium 
size (height ca. 0.50—0.70 m, length ca. 0.7-1.40 m). Others were re-used Hasmonean 
blocks or re-cut Herodian blocks. The Hasmonean blocks were slightly smaller, and 
they were characterized by faces with margins along four sides and a central protrud- 
ing boss. The re-cut Herodian blocks were the largest (height ca. 1 m and length ca. 
1.7-2 m). Their faces had margins along two or three sides, and the central boss was 
flattened. Based upon their monumental size and shape, these blocks presumably 
originated from the ruins of King Herod's monumental buildings and were cut and 
reduced to fit their new setting, therefore having margins only along two or three in- 
stead of all four sides. In rare cases double-bossed blocks were used as well. The 
lower courses of the walls were laid in a stepped manner so that every course was 
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Fig. 15: The Early Byzantine city wall. Dots mark places where segments of the wall were exposed, 


red dots are the recent excavations finds, after Tsafrir 2000. Drawing: Natalya Zak, courtesy of the 
Israel Antiquities Authority. 


set back in relation to the course which it overlaid, whereas the upper courses of the 
walls were laid vertically one above the other. 

The similarity and the contemporary dating of all wall segments supports their 
interpretation as parts of a single wide circuit wall which was constructed some 
time before the mid-fifth century - a date supported by results of the recent excava- 
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Fig. 17: Late Roman wall cut by the corner of SE tower of Byzantine Wall. Looking north, after 
Weksler-Bdolah/Lavi 2012. 
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Fig. 18: Corner of SE tower of Byzantine Wall. Looking north, after Weksler-Bdolah/Lavi 2012. 


tions. Inside Jaffa Gate, the excavators suggested a late-fourth century date for the 
construction of the wall.?? On Mount Zion, the excavator dated a segment of a plaster 
floor that possibly abutted the inner face of the wall, but was damaged when the 
upper courses of the wall were robbed, as “not prior to 409 AD,"*' and concluded 
the wall was built by the empress Eudocia in the mid-fifth century. However, an ear- 
lier possible date for the wall's construction in the late-fourth or early-fifth century 
should be considered, since the wall already existed once the floor was laid.? In an- 
other excavation,® the foundation trench of the wall's southeastern tower cut a late 
Roman wall (second to fourth centuries), clearly postdating it. The fact that no re- 
mains of the late-antique walls are known below the southern line of the Ottoman 
walls (which has been suggested in the past as the southern line of Aelia Capitolina's 
walls built in ca. AD 300), makes it less viable that Jerusalem's late-antique walls 
were built in two phases. 

The perimeter of the walls enclosed the areas of the present-day Old City of Jer- 
usalem, Mount Zion, the City of David, and the Ophel hill. The course was probably 
dictated by the size of the settled area of the city at this time, and by the natural top- 
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Fig. 19: The Early Byzantine wall in the Ophel excavations. Looking north, after after Mazar 2007, 
191, Fig. 17.14: Courtesy of E. Mazar. 


ography. During their construction, remains of the Second Temple Period fortifica- 
tions were integrated into the course of the walls, and also partly dictated its 
route. In the north, between Damascus Gate and Herod's Gate, the late-antique 
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walls overlapped the route suggested as the line of the Second Wall.™ In the west 
(north of David's Tower) the walls followed a segment of a wall documented at 
the end of the nineteenth century which has been suggested as the route of the Sec- 
ond or Third Wall.® South of David's Tower and around Mount Zion, the City of 
David, and the Ophel, the walls overlapped the route of the First Wall. Some of 
the old fortifications were incorporated into the late-antique walls, such as David's 
Tower and the eastern wall of the Temple Mount. The integration and usage of 
older fortifications within new lines of fortifications is a well-known fact. In Jerusa- 
lem, for example, the Hasmonean First Wall from the Second Temple period followed 
the course of Hezekiah's Wall of the First Temple period, integrating parts of older 
fortifications within its route.56 Many sections along the Ottoman City walls of Jeru- 
salem were built directly above or somewhat to the side of the remains of wall seg- 
ments and towers from various periods, ranging in date from the Second Temple Pe- 
riod, to late-antique and medieval times." A similar phenomenon has been 
documented in Italy, where fortifications in many towns were reconstructed in the 
third century incorporating gates and segments of previous walls.°® 

The walls' circuit was influenced by the size of the city at the time of its construc- 
tion. The wide perimeter united the area of Aelia Capitolina with two hills which were 
part of the core of Biblical Jerusalem, but which were outside the city's boundaries in 
Roman times: the southeastern hill (the area of the Ophel and the City of David) and 
the south-western hill, which later became known as Christian Zion, which corre- 
sponds with areas of the modern Jewish and the Armenian Quarters within the Otto- 
man wall, as well as Mount Zion outside the wall. Since it appears that the south- 
western hill was the campsite of the legio X Fretensis, it was not considered part 
of the city's boundaries in Roman times. Moreover, following the departure of the le- 
gion which was transferred to Aila in the late third century AD, the site of the camp 
remained uninhabited for some decades, perhaps due to its military ownership. It 
was finally released to civic use not before the second half of the fourth century.®? 
In all likelihood, the construction of the city walls post-dated the expansion of the 
city into the empty areas of the southern hills, a process which now can be more ac- 
curately dated thanks to new archaeological material: the building of private residen- 
ces on the southeastern hill started in the first half of the fourth century,?? while the 
southwestern hill was released to civic use and predominantly became the home to 
several Christian monasteries, hermitages, and churches from the second half of the 
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fourth century onwards. A recent excavation dated the external wall of the so-called 
King David's Tomb building to the late fourth century.” This building is traditionally 
identified as part of the late-antique Church of Zion. The construction of the city 
walls unified the area of the Roman city, the abandoned campsite of the legio X Fre- 
tensis, and the southeastern hill into one big entity: the holy city of Jerusalem as de- 
picted in the Madaba mosaic. 


The Use of Spolia 


The Jerusalemite builders made extensive use of Hasmonean and Herodian ashlars 
in secondary use which were placed in the facing parts of the walls, so that a 
late-antique visitor to the city would necessarily see them. In addition to this, 
some re-used architectural fragments of distinctly classical carving were discovered 
in the core of the wall on Mount Zion.?? The walls’ construction was precisely execut- 
ed all around its circuit with great care. The stone courses were leveled and arranged 
according to the size and texture of the stones, thus creating a unified homogenous 
appearance. It is obvious that the wall was built of carefully selected stones, medi- 
um-sized ashlars that were purposely hewn for this matter, Hasmonean stones, and 
Herodian blocks were used for the facing of the wall, whereas other carved masonry 
was used for the core. Just as in Constantinople, where all parts of the late-antique 
walls were newly built, the facing side of the Jerusalemite walls was designed in a 
manner that must have impressed the visitors to the city. The monumental appear- 
ance of the wall was created not only by its beauty, but also by the fact that the 
space immediately around the wall, both inside and out, was left vacant of buildings. 
Nowhere along the wall have remains of abutting structures been discovered, thus 
verifying the legal status of city walls and gates as res sanctae — holy things, 
which could not become the object of private ownership.?? 

The extensive use of spolia characterized the late-antique walls of Jerusalem, like 
buildings in many other cities of the Empire. The re-use of classical building materi- 
als as a symbol of the victory of Christianity over its predecessors while maintaining 
the connection to the classical heritage has been noted by many scholars.™ In Jeru- 
salem, Christianity rivaled the memory of Judaism more than it competed with pa- 
ganism. The construction of the late-antique walls, which largely depended on the 
usage of stones from the ruined Temple Mount, or from other Second Temple Period 
Jewish buildings, can therefore be interpreted as a representation in stone of the vic- 
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tory of Christianity over Judaism.? Moreover, the integration of monumental Herodi- 
an stones in the walls attest to the lesser importance of the Herodian monuments at 
the time of the walls’ construction, and probably also to an explicit imperial permis- 
sion to re-use them, as otherwise this would have been prohibited by law.?6 However, 
the walls were built about 300 years after the destruction of the Jewish city, and it 
might be argued that the builders of the wall used the abundant stones without rec- 
ognizing them as Jewish. Yet, the selective choice of spolia only of Jewish origin does 
suggest that this was done on purpose, reflecting the builders’ involvement and 
struggle with the Jewish history of Jerusalem. 

However, the use of spolia in late-antique buildings and in particular in city 
walls can also be explained as a practical solution, making it possible to quickly re- 
move ruined buildings, for example after an earthquake. This might be true for Jer- 
usalem as well, which suffered a severe earthquake in AD 363, which was described 
in several historical documents, including a letter attributed to the city's bishop, 
Cyril of Jerusalem.” The damage caused by the earthquake is also attested in the ar- 
chaeological evidence elsewhere in the city. Recently, a peristyle house of the fourth 
century whose destruction can be dated to the year AD 363, has been excavated 
south of the Temple Mount.” The lack of any archaeological evidence relating to 
the earthquake in any segment of the late-antique city walls does suggest that 
they were built later than AD 363. However, the meticulous construction of the 
late-antique walls as well as their overall shape shows that they were not built in 
haste or in war times, but were rather planned in advance and aimed at reflecting 
the prosperity, the high status, and wealth of the city at the time of construction. 
In addition to defending the holy city, they also demonstrated aesthetic beauty, 
which impressed the observers and mirrored the important status of Jerusalem.?? 


Who Built the Walls of Jerusalem? 


The walls' construction can be seen as part of a period abounding in building activity 
in Jerusalem in the fourth and fifth centuries, which was affiliated with the city's rise 


95 Euseb. d.e. 3,140-141 describes Roman public buildings, which used the Jewish Temple's stones; 
cf. Tsafrir 1975, 95-96. It is possible that the builders of the late anitque walls would have been able to 
also find Herodian stones in the ruins of more recent, pagan buildings. 

96 Cassiod. Var. 3,49 (ed. Fridh/Halpron - Lund 1973, CCSL 96) mentions an example from Catania, 
where the emperor's permission was requested in order to use the ruined amphitheatre's building 
materials for the reconstruction of the city walls. This indicated that the use of spolia was not spon- 
taneous in late antiquity. Ruins had a legal status and a specific imperial decree was required in order 
to use them. Permission was granted or denied according to their state of preservation, their location, 
their symbolic significance or their aesthetic value; cf. Ward-Perkins 1984, 206-218. 

97 Brock 1976, 103, and Brock 1977. 

98 Ben-Ami/Tchekhanovets 2013. 

99 Gregory 1982, 56-57. 
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in status and the advancement of Christianity. The reason for Jerusalem’s importance 
in late antiquity was primarily religious and derived from its uniqueness as the phys- 
ical center of Christianity and its status as a holy city. Even though no imperial build- 
ing inscriptions from late-antique Jerusalem are (yet) known, the involvement of im- 
perial and provincial authorities in the construction of the walls has often been 
suggested, prompted by the involvement of a late-antique empress alleged by the 
sources. This leads to the question of who funded the resources for the walls and 
what implications such a case of imperial involvement would have for Jerusalem. 
Around the year AD 400, city walls were constructed in several important cities of 
Palestine, such as the provincial capitals of Palaestina Prima and Palaestina Secun- 
da - Caesarea Maritima and Scythopolis — as well as in the important city of Aila at 
the Red Sea in Palaestina Tertia.'?? Perhaps, Jerusalem, which began to flourish and 
underwent urban development due to the impact of Christianity, followed suit. This 
may be connected with the administrative reorganization of the area around this 
time, but perhaps also with security problems and the fear of barbarian invasions 
that shook the west of the Empire. 

The evidence from the written sources confirms the dating of the walls' construc- 
tion between the late fourth and the mid-fifth century." In his account of the life of 
Peter the Iberian, the Vita Petri Hiberi,'” John Rufus states that Jerusalem was un- 
walled at the time of Constantine: “When it was rebuilt by the Christian Emperor 
Constantine, the Holy City, Jerusalem, at first was still sparsely populated and had 
no [city] wall, since the first [city] wall had been destroyed by the Romans. There 
were few houses and [few] inhabitants.”' Many pilgrims, for example the Pilgrim 
of Bordeaux, Egeria, as well as Paula and Jerome, visited Jerusalem during the course 


100 On Caesarea Maritima, cf. Lehmann 1994, on Scythopolis, cf. Tsafrir/Foerster 1997, 102, and 
Mazor 2004, 28, and on Aila, cf. Parker 2003, 332. 

101 Sh. Weksler-Bdolah would like express her gratitude to Dr Leah di Segni for her help in trans- 
lating and discussing the various sources mentioned below. 

102 The account was written in the late fifth century probably by John Rufus and is preserved in a 
Syriac and a Georgian translation. The Syriac version was edited and translated into German by 
Raabe 1895 and translated into English by Horn/Phenix 2008. The Georgian version was translated 
into English by Lang 1976, 57-80. Some passages of the text exist in Hebrew translations by A. Hor- 
vitz, cf. Tsafrir 1975, 37-38, Tsafrir 1999, 303, and Bitton-Ashkelony 1989, 108. 

103 Ioh. Ruf. Vit. Petr. Hib. 64 (ed. Horn/Phenix = Raabe 1895, 44), cf. Tsafrir 1975, 37-38 as well as 
Tsafrir 1999b, 274—275 and 303. Yoram Tsafrir doubted the credibility of John Rufus' testimony, how- 
ever, given that the information provided in this passage is in accordance with other fourth- and fifth- 
century accounts, it seems that one should accept it. Moreover, the emphasis on the fact that the city 
was unwalled in the times of Constantine, whereas Peter the Iberian, who arrived in 437/438 entered 
through ‘holy walls’ (see below), adds to the historicity of the description. The Georgian version gives 
the following passage: “At this time, the holy city of Jerusalem was still lacking in inhabitants, as well 
as being deprived of walls, since the former walls had been destroyed by the Romans," cf. Lang 1976, 
65-66, which implies that Jerusalem was deprived of walls when Peter the Iberian visited the city. 
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of the fourth century.” Their reports reflect the emergence of Jerusalem's sacred top- 
ography, the construction of churches in holy places, and the development of a spe- 
cific local liturgy.'9? The pilgrims’ acquaintance with the limits of the city is obvious. 
The pilgrim of Bordeaux left Jerusalem to climb Zion,'^6 Paula “entered Jerusalem”, 
and “passing on, she climbed Zion.”'” According to Egeria, Jerusalem was entered 
and exited through a city gate.!°® It appears that the city domain was well defined 
and marked by city gates, or some other boundary markers. A circuit wall was not 
mentioned in any of these accounts, most likely, it seems, because no such wall ex- 
isted at that time. Indeed, it is possible to argue that the circuit wall was not impor- 
tant, and therefore not described by the pilgrims, but such a claim ignores the con- 
siderable significance of city walls in late antiquity. Furthermore, the reference of the 
writers to segments of older walls and ruined gates encountered in Zion and near the 
pool of Siloam’? indicates that they in fact paid attention to fortifications, consid- 
ered them important, and wrote about them even when they lay in ruins. It is reason- 
able to assume that if a circuit wall had existed when they visited Jerusalem in the 
fourth century, they would not have failed to mention it. Moreover, the description 
and reference to the city walls in the fifth-century accounts (once the walls were al- 
ready built), supports the assumption that the late-antique city walls were not ignor- 
ed. 

The walls of Jerusalem are first mentioned by Eucherius, in his letter to Fausti- 
nus, written in the first half of the fifth century: “The site of the city is almost forced 
into a circular shape, and is enclosed by a lengthy wall, which now embraces Mount 
Zion, though this was once just outside."!'? The description fits with Jerusalem as 


104 On the Itinerarium Burdigalense, cf. the commentaries by Tsafrir 1975, 32-34 and 91-94, Wilkin- 
son 1981, 123-147, and Limor 1998, 30-34. On the Itinerarium Egeriae, cf. Wilkinson 1981, 122-147, and 
Limor 1998, 88-114, and on Paula and Jerome, cf. Hier. ep. 108 with the commentaries and discus- 
sions in Tsafrir 1975, 113, Limor 1998, 142-143, and Wilkinson 2002, 79-92. 

105 For detailed studies, cf. Wilkinson 1981, Wilkinson 2002, Limor 1998, Limor 1999, Hunt 1982, Tsa- 
frir 1975, Tsafrir 1999 as well as the references given below. 

106 Itin. Burdig. 592: Item exeuntibus Hierusalem, ut ascendas Sion (Moreover, as you leave Jerusa- 
lem to climb Zion"). 

107 Hier. Ep. 108,9: ingressa est Hierosolymam. Paula passed on her left the tomb of Queen Helena of 
Adiabene and then entered Jerusalem. 

108 Itin. Eg. 36,3 and 43,7. 

109 For the wall near the pool of Siloam, cf. Itin. Burdig. 592,1: in ualle iuxta murum est piscine (“in 
the valley beside the wall is the pool"), for the wall of Zion, cf. Itin. Burdig. 592,5: intus autem intra 
murum Sion (“inside the wall of Sion”). Ruined gates are mentioned in Hier. ep. 108,9: non eas portas, 
quas hodie cernimus in fauillam et cinerem dissolutas (*not meaning the gates we see now, which have 
been reduced to dust and ashes"). 

110 Eucherius 6,25,3 (Freypont 1965, 237-243). The account was translated and interpreted by Tsafrir 
1975, 132-134 (Hebrew); Limor 1999, 159-160 (Hebrew) and Wilkinson 2002, 94—98 (English). It is 
widely accepted to relate the account to bishop Eucherius of Lyons, who died between 449—455 
AD. However, the formula ut fertur in the title of Freypont's edition, implies that at least in the editor's 
eyes, the account may not be authentic. 
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portrayed in the Madaba Map and provides a terminus ante quem for the construction 
of the circuit wall before Eucherius' death. Yet, the arrival of Peter the Iberian in Jer- 
usalem, ca. AD 437-438, may set an earlier terminus ante quem for the construction 
of the circuit wall, relying on the narrative provided by John Rufus: 


When they had reached the outskirts of the holy city of Jerusalem which they loved, they saw 
from a high place five stades away the lofty roof of the holy church of the Resurrection, shining 
like the morning sun, and cried aloud, 'See, that is Sion the city of our deliverance! They fell 
down upon their faces, and from there onwards they crept upon their knees, frequently kissing 
the soil with their lips and eyes, until they were within the holy walls (Syriac:’shure qaddishe") 
and had embraced the site of the sacred cross on Golgotha.!* 


As the sense of «ia» (‘shura’) in Syriac is usually ‘city walls,’ the description seems 
to attest to the existence of fortifications in Jerusalem when Peter entered the city in 
AD 437-438,!? while it cannot be ruled out that reference is being made to ruined 
fortifications such as the 'Zion wall which was mentioned by the Pilgrim of Bor- 
deaux in the west, or the Temple Mount's wall in the east.” 

A number of accounts from the sixth century (Malalas, Cassiodorus, the Piacenza 
Pilgrim, and the Chronicon Paschale)"* attest to the involvement of the empress Eu- 
docia in rebuilding of the walls in Jerusalem, influenced by Psalm 51:18: ‘Let it be thy 
pleasure (evSoxia) to do good to Sion, to build anew the walls of Jerusalem'.!? The 
accounts vary, stating that Eudocia enlarged the city and surrounded its circumfer- 
ence with better walls, improved their condition, or renewed the whole circuit of 
the Jerusalem walls. Modern scholars suggest interpreting these statements as reflect- 


111 John Rufus Vita Petri Hiberi 38 (= Raabe 26-27), trans. Lang 1976, 54. The Georgian version is 
slightly shorter, but very close to the Syriac version, cf. Bitton-Ashkeloni 1999, 107-108. Coming 
from Constantinople by foot, Peter and his companions could have reached Jerusalem from the 
west, north or east, depending on the route they used. Their first sight of Jerusalem, while standing 
on a high place, may allow to specify on this this: The view of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, op- 
posite of it the Church of Ascension on the top of the Mount of Olives, as provided in the Syriac ver- 
sion of the Vita. This description suggests that their viewpoint was a high place northwest of the pre- 
sent day Old City of Jerusalem (maybe near the so-called Russian Compound), and their entrance 
took place, accordingly, through one of the western or northern gates. 

112 Cf. Payne Smith, sy. “iax” p. 568, given ‘city walls’ and ‘bulwark’ as the most common trans- 
lation. However, we cannot exclude the possibility that John Rufus, by using this expression, meant 
the precinct walls of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher or the Second Temple Period walls of the Tem- 
ple Mount visible to travelers who were coming to Jerusalem from the Jericho road - or even the re- 
mains of the Second Temple Period 'Zion wall' mentioned by the Pilgrim of Bordeaux (see above). 
Shlomit Weksler-Bdolah would like to express her gratitude to Sebastian Brock and Brouria Bitton- 
Ashkeloni for discussion on the Syriac terminology. 

113 Shlomit Weksler-Bdolah would like to thank Leah Di Segni for her helpful remarks relating this 
account. 

114 Ioh. Mal. Chron. (357-358, Dind.), Cassiod. Exp. in Ps. 50 (CC 97, 468), Itin. Plac. 1c (confusing her 
name), and Chron. Pasch. ad ann. 585. 

115 Cf. also Hunt 1982, 221-248. 
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ing Eudocia’s renewal of the ancient wall around Zion (the Second Temple Period’s 
‘First Wall’), therefore naming it ‘Eudocia’s wall'," whereas the ancient accounts 
clearly attribute the enclosing of the whole city and the renewal of the whole circuit 
of walls to Eudocia. Attributing the whole line of fortifications to Eudocia suggests its 
probable dating between AD 437/438, the time of her first pilgrimage to Jerusalem,” 
or to between AD 444, when she returned to Jerusalem for good, and Eucherius’s 
death sometime between AD 449—455.!!? This, however, contradicts John Rufus's tes- 
timony, if with his references to ‘holy walls’ he is describing the city walls of Jerusa- 
lem. The archaeological record, too, seems to favor an earlier date for the construc- 
tion of the walls in the late fourth century or early fifth century at the latest.!? 

If we accept such a dating (i.e. late fourth/early fifth centuries AD), the attribu- 
tion of the wall to Eudocia in the historical sources may be explained either in the 
sense that she restored an existing wall, or simply by a confusion in the tradition. 
As the first account which associated Eudocia with the wall's reconstruction was 
written about a century after her death, there may have been some uncertainty 
and confusion with regard to her life and deeds."? The existence of three successive 
Byzantine empresses with almost similar names in the course of the fifth century - 
Eudoxia, Arcadius's wife, Eudocia, Theodosius II wife, and Eudoxia, Theodosius II's 
daughter - undoubtedly caused confusion, as seen in coins™ and legends.’” Oddly, 
Cassiodorus and the Piacenza Pilgrim, in telling the story, give the name of the em- 


116 Conrad Schick was the first who identified the Zion wall, which were unearthed by Frederick 
Bliss and Archibald Dickie, with the wall built ca. 440 by the empress Eudocia (Bliss 1894, 254). 
His suggestion was commonly accepted, cf. Dalton 1895, 28, Avi-Yonah 1976b, 621-622, Tsafrir 1975, 
21 and 132-135, as well as Tsafrir 1999, 287-295. Bliss suggested two phases in the development of 
the late-antique walls on Mount Zion: First, around the beginning of the fifth century (a wall 
which was built to protect the Church of Zion and which did not include the Pool of Siloam within 
its precinct). Then, around 450, Eudocia rebuilt the wall (named by Bliss ‘upper wall’) around Zion 
and the pool, cf. Bliss/Dickie 1898, 307-309 and 321-323. 

117 The suggestion of attributing Eudocia's initiative to her first pilgrimage (around 438), was made 
by Leah Di Segni, who suggested comparing it with the enlargement of Antioch's walls due to Eudo- 
cia's endeavors (Ioh. Mal. 14 (346-357, Dind.), Evagr. HE 1,20, cf. also Holum 1982, 117-118). 

118 Dalton 1895, 28 dated the rebuilding of the walls by Eudocia to between 438—454. 

119 The pottery assemblage characterizing the surface of the wall builders, consisted mostly of local 
ware, dated from the late third to the fifth century, thus enabling to relate the wall with Eudocia. Yet, 
the lack of imported ware, that is usually more abundant in assemblages from the fifth century AD, 
suggested the wall was build prior to the fifth century, when imported ware had become more abun- 
dant. Shlomit Weksler-Bdolah would like to thank Jodi Magness for this comment. 

120 John Malalas, for example, not always distinguished between authentic history and popular 
memories (such as folk tales) of events, cf. Holum 1982, 114. 

121 Boyce 1954. 

122 Drake 1980, 148-155. 
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press as Eudoxia, although they identify her as Theodosius II's wife. Might the wall 
have been initiated by Eudoxia, and falsely attributed to Eudocia?'? 


Conclusion 


The walls of Constantinople and Jerusalem were not constructed simultaneously, but 
close together in time. The frequent references in the ancient sources to imperial in- 
volvement in the holy city supports the assumption that not only in Constantinople 
did the city walls constitute a highly visible imperial monument, but that the impe- 
rial family was involved in building the walls of Jerusalem as well: Aelia Eudoxia, 
wife of Arcadius and mother of Theodosius II, or Eudocia, wife of Theodosius II, 
may have played a decisive role. But even if both the walls of Constantinople and 
the walls of Jerusalem were in one sense or another imperial building projects, 
they significantly differed in their design, function, and symbolism. 

The Theodosian walls of Constantinople, constructed between 404/405 and 413 
AD, were the largest urban defense work of late antiquity. They were completed in the 
reign of Theodosius II, who, however, was only four years old when construction 
works started and thirteen when the walls were finished. The original planning 
and initiative should thus be attributed to his father, Arcadius, and to the praefectus 
praetorio per Orientem Anthemius. In Jerusalem, the overall similarity of the excavat- 
ed wall segments suggests that the whole circuit of the walls was built in one single 
phase within a rather short period of time. Jerusalem's late-antique wall unified with- 
in its course the Roman colonia Aelia Capitolina, the Christian hill of Zion (in the area 
of the abandoned campsite of the lexio X Fretensis) as well as the southeastern hill 
(with the area of the Ophel and the city of David). The archaeological evidence sug- 
gests a time frame for the construction between the late fourth and the mid-fifth cen- 
tury. 

The walls of Constantinople were the first monumental structure built in layered 
masonry. The parts which were later changed and added differ from the Theodosian 
workmanship; the parts which were constructed in late Byzantine times are notice- 
ably different. Hardly any spolia were used in the initial construction: the Constan- 
tinopolitan walls were a prestigious and completely new building project for 
which the re-use of older building materials was not considered appropriate. As in 
Constantinople with its ostentatiously new walls, the Jerusalem walls were likewise 
built in a manner that must have impressed visitors to the city. However, the con- 


123 Aelia Eudoxia married Arcadius at 395 AD, she was proclaimed Augusta at 400 AD and died in 
404 AD. Eudoxia was involved in the Holy Land, and was portrayed as a devoted supporter of Chris- 
tianity in the Imperial Court (Holum 1982). An inscription incised on the pedestal of a statue which 
was unearthed in the city of Scythopolis reads: ‘Artemidorus set up a golden (statue of) Eudoxia, the 
queen of all earth, visible from every place in the country’ (Tsafrir 1998, 217), indicating her appre- 
ciation in the capital of Palaestina Secunda. 
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scious selection and integration of spolia of Jewish origin suggests a distinct symbol- 
ic message, reflecting the builders’ involvement and struggle with the Jewish history 
of Jerusalem. 

In both cities, the walls considerably expanded the cities’ limits, reflecting a pe- 
riod of expansion and growth in the early fifth century. While in Constantinople the 
wall enlarged the walled territory towards the west, in Jerusalem the perimeter of the 
walls united the area of the Roman city, the abandoned campsite of the Roman le- 
gion, and the hill which once formed the core of the Biblical city into one entity: 
the holy city of Jerusalem. The Theodosian walls of Constantinople were a highly visi- 
ble display of imperial power, and they were obviously also meant to fortify the cap- 
ital of the Roman Empire: the construction of the walls answered the need for mo- 
narchic representation and security for the inhabitants of the City of Caesar. The 
walls of Jerusalem, the City of God, on the other hand, were built as a vigorous sym- 
bol of Christian victory over Judaism. They reflect the desire of the builders to pre- 
serve the urban heritage, and more precisely - to preserve Jewish “symbols” of the 
Second Temple period — such as the Herodian stones, which were traditionally asso- 
ciated with the Herodian Temple Mount, and at the same time change their meaning. 
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Marlena Whiting 

From the City of Caesar to the City of God: 
Routes, Networks, and Connectivity Between 
Constantinople and Jerusalem 


In many ways it is appropriate to think of Constantinople and Jerusalem as poles of 
the late antique world, and as each other’s antipodes. To regard the former as being 
the seat of imperial and earthly power and the other the locus of heavenly power, 
and the travel between them dictated solely by these concerns, with pilgrims 
drawn to the sacred pole and bureaucrats drawn to the secular one. But to do so 
would not do justice to the nature of these two cities as urban centers, and the 
wide range of motivations for travel that the two could command. It also under-em- 
phasizes the importance of the places in between these two nodes through which 
travelers of all kinds would have to pass, on a journey that took many weeks. 

The fourth century saw the emergence of new roles for the ancient cities of Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem, the former as an administrative capital, and the latter as 
a spiritual one. Although these roles would continue to coalesce throughout the 
fourth through seventh centuries, the need for communications infrastructure to con- 
nect the two cities resulted in investment throughout the period. Three main con- 
cerns would ensure that communication routes were kept open: the needs of the im- 
perial administration and the military, the need to ensure the movement of goods 
and trade, and the new need that arose after the fourth century, the need to ensure 
the safety and comfort of pilgrims to the holy sites of Christianity. In this article I 
argue that it is by considering these three strands in tandem as part of an integrated 
system that we can appreciate the developments that went into maintaining the com- 
munications networks between the imperial city of Constantinople and the holy city 
of Jerusalem in the fourth through seventh centuries. 

In this article I will outline more precisely what I mean by an integrated system 
using my chosen term, braided network. I will then demonstrate the applicability of 
the concept to the communications routes between Constantinople and Jerusalem, 
with specific reference to the fourth through seventh centuries. I will examine 
what drew diverse types of traveler to each city, and then place the cities in a 
wider regional framework by looking at the roads that connected them. Specifically, 
I will challenge the modern convention of referring to the trans-Anatolian route as 


Note: My thanks to Konstantin Klein for the invitation to contribute to this volume. Part of the re- 
search for this article was carried out at the Research Center for Anatolian Civilizations (ANAMED) 
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the ‘pilgrims’ road’, which is misleading in light of the complex nature of the braided 
network.’ 


Braided Network System 


In trying to understand the interplay of politics, economics, and religious motiva- 
tions on the road networks of Late Antiquity, I have found it helpful to think in 
terms of braided systems.” A braided system, like a plait of hair or fibers, is made 
up of several strands that are bound together, but also intersect and diverge. Like 
a braided river system, to extend the analogy, in which it is the force of the water 
through the system that determines which channels merge together, and whether 
new channels open up, different networks within the system have greater force at dif- 
ferent times, influencing how the braided system as a whole develops. This is a use- 
ful way of thinking about the road system in Late Antiquity: built by the imperial ad- 
ministration and the military for communication and supply needs, but equally used 
for other purposes, like trade and pilgrimage. The latter categories have an impact on 
the former, as the imperial administration set up customs stations and protected 
roads used by merchants, investing in infrastructure, or providing protection and 
charitable institutions along routes used by pilgrims. The distinct motivations of 
each group might tug the system in new directions: a remote shrine (a hermit’s 
cell or healing spring) could become a popular pilgrimage site, or the source of an 
exotic trade item could attract merchants. But the other strands will react and follow 
to support or benefit from the new node. To gain a holistic picture of the networks 
linking Constantinople and Jerusalem in the fourth through seventh centuries, I 
will proceed to examine the three main identifiable strands in the braided system: 
1) administrative (and military) traffic, 2) trade, and 3) pilgrimage. First, it is neces- 
sary to consider the importance of our cities for each type of travel. 


Capita Viae: Constantinople and Jerusalem 


Constantinople and Jerusalem had very different functions from one another in Late 
Antiquity, as seen elsewhere in this volume, and thus different attractions as desti- 
nations for travel. Both were unique among the cities of the late antique world, and 
Jerusalem’s status as a holy city for Christianity definitely colored much of its other 


1 The term “Pilgrim’s Road” first appears in the works of William Ramsay (1890, 197; 1899, 166), and 
refers — in the singular - to the route of the Bordeaux Itinerary, and is adopted by French (1981). The 
route has no known ancient name, and I will use the singular form for the sake of convenience. How- 
ever, the tendency to romanticize the name is problematic, as I will discuss below. 

2 Whiting 2020, 63-65. 
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interactions. Nevertheless, they did both have relevance for officials and merchants, 
as well as for pilgrims, in multifaceted networks as we shall see below. 

For Constantinople, it is easy to understand the convergence of administrative, 
mercantile, and religious interests on the capital of the empire. The administrative 
role of the city as the imperial capital is particularly salient. The imperial court as 
well as its attendant offices and law courts would be the primary motivator to ensure 
the movement of information. The movement of information of course equated to a 
movement of people who were the only physical means by which messages could be 
conveyed. In 330, Constantinople replaced Nicomedia within a Tetrarchic system 
which included capitals at Trier, Milan, Sirmium (and Ravenna from 402). Antioch 
also hosted the imperial court at one time or another; Valens spent the winter of 
385-386 in Ankara. Rome continued to be the seat of the Senate, although a senate 
was also established at Constantinople.’ Until the early fifth century, the court was 
often itinerant, following the person of the emperor - or emperors - between capitals 
and on military campaigns. There was also a strong tendency towards centralization 
of the government, and most administrative, legal, and financial matters were ad- 
dressed directly by the emperor.^ For example, the monk Sabas of the Judean Desert 
traveled to Constantinople twice, once in 511 to petition the Emperor Anastasius on 
doctrinal matters, and for the second time in 530 to the court of Justinian to request 
remission of taxes for the provinces of Palaestina Prima and Secunda following the 
Samaritan revolts, and funds to rebuild churches and improve security? Religious 
and political-administrative matters centralized around the emperor. 

This centralization necessitated an investment in infrastructure. In fact, Lukas 
Lemcke has recently argued that the official imperial communications service, 
known in Late Antiquity as the cursus publicus, was restructured and experienced 
a "golden age" in the fourth century in part due to mobility of the emperor. This gen- 
erated the need to maintain communications on diverse subjects, not just channeling 
information from the provinces to Constantinople when the emperor was in resi- 
dence there, but needing to locate the emperor in whatever province he might be, 
should he be absent. As the emperor increasingly became based at Constantinople, 
so too did all the branches of central government, and the city's natural advantages 
as a communications hub were amplified. Of course, the vast majority of information 
traffic issuing from the capital was not destined specifically for Jerusalem. The focus 
of military operations, for example, in the east was mainly on the Mesopotamian 
frontier, and there were communications routes to northern Mesopotamia that did 
not require crossing the Taurus Mountains (the main natural barrier to north- 
south communications between Anatolia and Syria / the Levant). 


3 Jones 1964, 133. 

4 jones 1964, 403 — 406. 

5 Cyr. Scyth. VS 50-55, 71-74. 

6 Cf. Lemcke 2016, esp. 27-29. 

7 Comfort 2009, Comfort/Abadie-Reynal/Ergec 2000. 
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The emperor also served as arbiter in religious disputes, as seen above in the 
case of Sabas’ first journey to Constantinople. In the fourth and early fifth centuries 
Constantinople lacked official ecclesiastical authority; instead it derived symbolic 
authority from its status as the imperial capital. It was not until the council of Chal- 
cedon in 451 that Constantinople was elevated to a patriarchate. Nevertheless, it was 
a frequent location for church councils. The seven ecumenical church councils be- 
tween 325 and 787 were all convened in Asia Minor - and three of them in Constan- 
tinople - partly because it served as a sort of cross-roads location between east and 
west, and partly to be near the emperor who had to convene the council and ratify its 
decisions. Bishops traveling for church councils counted as imperial officials and 
were granted the right to use the cursus publicus, although this was not necessarily 
a frequent occurrence.? Furthermore, Constantinople's status as a religious center 
was enhanced through acquisition of important relics and famous churches that 
made it a pilgrimage destination in its own right.? 

In the fourth and fifth centuries, Constantinople had an estimated population of 
around 500,000.*° The sheer scale of the urban population means that the city has 
been seen as a black hole into which the produce of the empire disappeared. 80,000 
inhabitants were entitled to the free ration of grain and oil, the annona civitatis, 
which was mainly imported from Egypt. Although the state played a role in some 
of this circulation, particularly of the grain originating in Egypt, recent studies 
show that diverse products reached the capital via diverse exchange mechanisms." 
Three quarters of the city's population was not entitled to the grain ration, and had 
to source their staples and extras through other means. Constantinople was the big- 
gest center of consumption in the Late Antique world. Marlia Mundell Mango's work 
on the commercial map of Constantinople has shown there were extensive and nu- 
merous facilities, both state-owned and private, dedicated to food storage, produc- 
tion and distribution/sale (like warehouses, bakeries, and markets). But it was 
not the case that products only flowed to the capital to be consumed there; Constan- 
tinople was an important production site, especially of luxury and state-controlled 
goods, like precious metalware. Some valuable items of Constantinopolitan work- 
manship doubtless found their way into the churches of the Holy Land. For example, 
the chronicler Theophanes records for the year 427/428 that Theodosius II sent to Jer- 
usalem, in addition to money, “a golden cross, set with precious stones to be fixed on 


8 Lemcke 2016, 85-87. 

9 The relics of Prophet Samuel were brought from the Holy Land to Constantinople overland in 407; 
Jerome comments on the crowds "from Palaestina to Chalcedon" (unde Palaestina usque Chalcedo- 
nem) who turned out to watch the progress. Jer. Adversus Vigilantium 5. 

10 Mango 1985, 51 estimates the population of that period at 300,000 - 400,000. Durliat 1990, 259 — 
261, 269, offers a higher estimate of 600,000 - 650,000. 

11 Kingsley/Decker 2001. 

12 Mundell Mango 2000. 
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the holy site of Calvary".? Although it is not specified it seems fair to speculate that 
this cross was the product of a Constantinopolitan workshop. Constantinople was 
more than just a center of consumption, drawing products and people in. It was 
also an unavoidable nodal point in the overland communications network between 
Europe and the East Mediterranean. 

At the Jerusalem end, the story is rather different. As Benjamin Isaac drily puts it: 
“Roads lead to Jerusalem because people want to go there, not because it is a natural 
halting place or caravan city.” In Late Antiquity, the city's place at the center of the 
emerging concept of a Christian ‘Holy Land,’ as a destination in its own right, had a 
palpable effect on the city's status. Certainly the city's importance in the eyes of the 
imperial administration and the military (in whose interests the road networks were 
maintained) must have diminished after the legion stationed there, the Legio X Fre- 
tensis, was relocated to Aila c. 284. Although the city may have retained cultural im- 
portance in the region, it is difficult to see it as a locus of administrative importance 
on the empire-wide level. The provincial capital was at Caesarea Maritima. Even 
within the Christian church's administrative hierarchy, the bishop of Jerusalem 
was initially subordinate to the metropolitan bishop at Caesarea Maritima, until 
the elevation of Jerusalem to status of patriarchate in 451.^ However, the structuring 
of Jerusalem and its hinterland as a terra sancta, especially the large numbers of mo- 
nastics who came to reside in the city and its environs created a significant power 
base in religio-political issues, enabling it to rival Constantinople, Antioch, and Alex- 
andria in the east and exercise considerable influence. 

What then of military or strategic matters? As seen from the case of Sabas, 
monks could petition the emperor on issues that could be considered matters of 
strategy. Sabas requested funds for a fort to protect his Judean desert monasteries 
*on account of the inroads of the Saracens", much as the monks in Sinai had re- 
quested Justinian fortify their monastery.’° This again testifies to the influence that 
one strand might have on another in a braided network: the increased presence of 
pilgrims and monasteries and their steadily accruing wealth made them vulnerable 
to raiding, and thus in need of imperial resources to protect them. After the end of 
the third century, the Levant was not particularly heavily garrisoned. There were 
forts in the desert areas, along the Strata Diocletiana from the Negev to the Middle 
Euphrates, but not much in the way of forts in the urbanized areas. Antiochus Strat- 
egos mentions a garrison at Jericho during the Persian invasion of 614.” Ironically, it 
was the communications routes that proved vulnerable: when the Persians invaded 


13 Theoph. AM 5920 (AD 427/8). 

14 Isaac 1990, 105. 

15 Cf. contribution by Kötter in this volume. 

16 Cyr. Scyth. VS 72, though Sabas’ fortification was never built. Isaac 1990, 93. On Sinai, see Proc. 
Aed. 5,8,9. 

17 Conybeare 1910, 505. 
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they did so not from the east, but from the west, where the coastal highway had pro- 
vided them with access to Caesarea Maritima from Antioch. 

Our understanding of Jerusalem as an economic operator is heavily influenced 
by its holy status. 'The Economics of Byzantine Palestine' published in 1958 by Mi- 
chael Avi-Yonah mainly focuses on church finances, and despite advances in the 
field, not much has changed in terms of scholarly focus on the economic life of Jer- 
usalem itself.’ The church was a major consumer of luxury products like metalware 
and textiles, probably mainly acquired as gifts. However, for example the large 
amount of incense used in the liturgy could make Jerusalem a logical market for 
products from the Red Sea and Arabian trading circuits in a pattern of direct ex- 
change.” 

Pilgrimage is often emphasized as an economic force, and that pilgrims’ desire 
for tokens and memorabilia drove manufacture. Pilgrim tokens are assumed to 
have been produced in Jerusalem based on the iconography matching loca sancta 
there. Hexagonal glass pilgrim flasks with both Christian and Jewish motifs are 
also presumed to have been produced in or just outside Jerusalem in the sixth and 
seventh centuries.”' Pottery typology indicates that Jerusalem might have been a cen- 
ter for regional types of pottery, but previous research has focused particularly on 
types that are associated with religious contexts (candlestick/slipper lamps).”* This 
can be considered the direct impact of one strand in the braided network (pilgrim- 
age) on another (trade and manufacture). However, so far the assumption that Jeru- 
salem is the production center for these goods is based on typology rather than pet- 
rographic analysis to determine the source of the clay, and to my knowledge no 
production sites have been found in Jerusalem or its immediate environs,” but the 
variety of pottery found in the city from regions adjacent to Jerusalem does suggest 
that Jerusalem was part of local regional circulation of products not exclusively as- 
sociated with pilgrimage.” 

Jerusalem’s activity in the regional agrarian economy has been investigated in 
relation to the extensive capacity for wine production at monasteries near Jerusalem, 


18 Cf. Kingsley 2004, 74-78 for a critique of the focus on ecclesiastical “artificial economy”, and 
suggestions for reframing the question. 

19 Eivind Seland (2012) has studied the fourth-century Liber Pontificalis for evidence of exotic prod- 
ucts acquired through trading networks in the Red Sea for use in the liturgy in the city of Rome; it 
seems logical that Jerusalem would have been reliant on similar trading networks. 

20 Rahmani 1993. 

21 Barag 1970. 

22 Magness 1993, 176 notes their limited distribution outside Palestine and suggests Jerusalem as 
their site of production. Cf. also Magness 1996, 39. Cf. Magness 1993, 178-181, on pottery production 
in Jerusalem. 

23 One type of lamp is known to have been produced at Beit Nattif, 20 km SW of Jerusalem, in the 
fourth to fifth centuries. Gardner 2014, 286. 

24 Magness 1993, 182. 
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for the production of so-called Gaza wine.” Gaza wine gets its name from the am- 
phorae which transported it around the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, which 
were produced mainly at Gaza and Ascalon, but also at other sites in Palestine 
(both monastic and secular) and even at Aila on the Red Sea.” An agricultural 
boom in the Byzantine period led to expansion in many previously marginal 
areas, particularly in the Negev Desert southwest of Jerusalem, and installations re- 
lated to wine production are prevalent throughout Palestine." This wine was drunk 
in Constantinople at the coronation of Justin II and was praised by Gregory of 
Tours.?? Of course, part of its desirability and ‘brand’ derived from its origin in the 
Holy Land, and it is possible that the monks in and around the Holy City were active- 
ly involved in this economic activity. 

The previous sections have demonstrated the wide range of activities taking 
place in each of the capita viae of our imaginary journey, and the different kinds 
of motivations for travelers to make that journey. The analogy of braided networks 
that simultaneously cater to the needs of various kinds of travelers can be extended: 
journeys making use of these networks and infrastructure need not have exclusively 
one motivation. Particularly for late antiquity, the way that Christianity permeates 
many aspects of daily life (and the way it colors our sources, many of which are hag- 
iographies), means that many journeys involved prayer or a visit to a shrine and 
could take on attributes of pilgrimage. This can often make it difficult to decode 
what is a pilgrimage and what is not, and is further reason why thinking in terms 
of braided networks can be useful. 

For example, the journeys famously made by empresses such as Helena (in 327) 
and Eudocia (in 438) to Jerusalem are often referred to in scholarship as pilgrimages 
because of their acts of piety and patronage there. Socrates tells us that Eudocia's 
first journey to Jerusalem in 438 was made in answer to a vow, and Sozomen tells 
us that Helena traveled to Jerusalem for the purpose of prayer? However, even 
among ancient sources the pilgrimage motivation is disputed, and a wider look at 
the sources shows us that these visits to Jerusalem took place as part of larger jour- 
neys that themselves are modeled on the imperial grand tour (iter principis)? Euse- 
bius of Caesarea describes Helena as journeying through the eastern provinces in im- 
perial magnificence and notes that she bestowed countless benefits on cities, 


25 Kingsley/Decker 2001, 10-11. See also Decker 2013. 

26 This type is most commonly known as Late Roman (LR) 4. Cf. Pieri 2005 for a summary, also Riley 
1975, 30 —31, Dixneuf 2005, 54-55, Mayerson 1992. Imitations at Aila: Melkawi/‘Amr/Whitcomb 1994. 
27 Kingsley 2002. 

28 Coripp. In Laud. Iust. 4,6. Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. 7,29. The fourth-century text Expositio totius mundi 
et gentium also praises the wine of Palestine (29). For more on ancient discussions of Palestinian 
wine, cf. Mayerson 1993. 
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30 Holum 1990. 
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individuals, and soldiers, dispensing both money, charity, and justice. Evagrius 
Scholasticus, describing Eudocia's first ‘pilgrimage’ notes of her visit to Antioch 
that she used it to proclaim her affinity with Antioch's philosophical (pagan) tradi- 
tion, and to perform acts of civic patronage by rebuilding the city’s walls.” To Eudo- 
cia is also attributed a poem discovered at the baths at Hammat Gader near the 
shores of Lake Tiberias. The poem is classicizing in style, yet in the sixth century 
at least the same baths were regarded as a place of miraculous healing.? Is Eudocia's 
presence there an act of civic or religious patronage? Sometimes the strands in the 
braided network are not at all distinct. 

Another example of a journey where the strands are indistinct is the journey 
from Jerusalem to Constantinople made by the aristocrat-turned-ascetic Melania 
the Younger in 436. She traveled from Jerusalem to Constantinople to be involved 
in the marriage negotiations of the daughter of Theodosius II to Valentinian III, 
and to convert her uncle who was a pagan senator.” Thus the purpose of her visit 
was partly official, partly personal and partly religious. Her uncle managed to supply 
her with some sort of permit to use the facilities of the cursus publicus. Although she 
was nominally traveling in the guise of an imperial official, the journey offered her 
many opportunities to demonstrate her holiness. She often resided in churches in- 
stead of inns, like a pilgrim. The power of her sanctity was able to surmount bureau- 
cratic hurdles. The fact that it took the station master at Tripoli some time to realize 
that this senator's niece wielding a dubious official permit and trying to requisition 
more animals than she was entitled to was in fact a holy woman on a mission from 
God, shows that in Late Antiquity the lines could be very blurred indeed. 


The Journey: Routes and Processes 


And what then of the process of getting from Constantinople to Jerusalem or vice 
versa? Not everyone could be a Sophia and be miraculously transported from one 
to the other.? For most this meant a long journey of over a month, passing through 
localities each with their own characteristics and roles to play in regional and inter- 
regional networks. 

Furthermore, it is important to note that the routes that 'directly' connected Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem are far from direct, instead passing through a series of 
nodes, and relying on a combination of land and sea travel. They rely on routes 
and nodes that were originally conceived of for different purposes. The trans-Anato- 


31 Euseb. VC 3,44. 
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lian highway to Antioch (known in modern scholarship as the Pilgrim’s Road) was a 
military-administrative highway, as was the ‘coastal corridor’ connecting Antioch 
and Alexandria via the Mediterranean coast. These were adapted and maintained 
in Late Antiquity for the purpose of integrating Jerusalem into the communications 
network. 

In the following section I will trace the main overland routes as divided into 
three stages (Constantinople-Ancyra-Antioch, the coastal highway between Antioch 
and the coast of Palaestina, and the overland journey between the coast and Jerusa- 
lem). I will consider the route both as geographically determined by the physical 
landscape but also consider the cultural landscape of cities and their function as 
nodes in braided networks in their own right. I will also consider the very specific 
impact of pilgrimage on the routes. 

Before focusing on the overland routes, a brief consideration of the maritime 
routes would be pertinent. Late Antique Constantinople was a port city, separated 
from the Asian landmass by the Bosporus (c. 3 km from the mouth of the Golden 
Horn to Chalcedon); Jerusalem is located 50 km inland and not connected to any nav- 
igable waterways. Any journey from one to the other would necessitate a combina- 
tion of water and land travel. 

To access the Levantine coast from Constantinople requires sailing through the 
Sea of Marmara and out the Dardanelles into the Aegean, essentially island-hopping 
from one island to another, or tramping along the coast, which provided opportuni- 
ties to sleep on land (avoiding night sailing) and refreshing the supplies of fresh 
water on board. A ship could also keep within sight of the coastline, avoiding the 
open sea. Rhodes and Cyprus are important island stops for accessing the Levantine 
coast. The frequency of small islands and the shape of the coastline of Asia Minor are 
both helpful and harmful as they could serve as both a refuge and a hazard. The 
sheer number of shipwrecks found along coast of Asia Minor from the Bronze Age 
onward gives an idea of the statistics of running afoul of the local geology. 

The coast of the Levant is rather different, a straight coastline with sandy beach- 
es but exposed to the open sea and wind.‘ Anchorages are frequent with a port on 
average every 6 km.” The large number of available ports would give many alterna- 
tives to a traveler, particularly in the case of pilgrims making their way to Jerusalem. 
Even ports that did not possess a direct inland access towards Jerusalem or other cit- 
ies would be easily linked by the coastal highway to another city that joined with the 
road network of the interior. For example, Dor (Tantura) was apparently not directly 
connected by an official highway with the interior, and traffic from Dor likely made 
its way either south to Caesarea Maritima (a distance of about 13 km) or north to Ptol- 
emais (c. 35 km) before linking up with inland routes. 


36 Kingsley 2004, 28-33, on historical versus present-day conditions. 
37 De Graauw/Maione-Downing/McCormick 2013. 
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The main advantage of sea travel compared to land travel was speed. For exam- 
ple, between 401 and 402, Porphyry of Gaza sailed from Gaza to Constantinople, via 
Rhodes. The journey there took 20 days - 10 to Rhodes and a further 10 the Constan- 
tinople, and the return journey, aided by the prevailing northerly winds, took only 10 
days.” The journey by land between Gaza and Constantinople could be reckoned at 
anywhere between 20 and 54 days.” The disadvantages of sea travel were the dan- 
gers, unpredictability, and dependence on the seasons and weather. There was also 
the cost of chartering passage to consider. For travelers with permission to use the 
services of the cursus publicus, the permit issued by the state was only valid for travel 
by land. 

The cursus publicus, in addition to only servicing travel overland, also only op- 
erated on roads classed as public highways, viae publicae. Nevertheless, it is estimat- 
ed that the Roman Empire was covered by a network of some 80,000 kilometers of 
public highways.^" These public highways had two main functions, first to connect 
destinations of importance (the capita viae), and second, to achieve that connection 
in the most efficient way possible. The most efficient — and historical sources sug- 
gest, the most used - overland route between Constantinople and Jerusalem relying 
on the viae publicae consists of three stages. The first is the traversing of the Anato- 
lian interior and crossing the Taurus mountains to Antioch (the so-called Pilgrim's 
Road). The second stage is the coastal corridor following the Mediterranean shore 
south from Antioch to one of any number of cities of coastal Palestine from which 
to commence the third stage: journeying across the interior towards Jerusalem. 

The roads and routes that were used to connect Constantinople and Jerusalem 
were of course not an innovation of the fourth century. The famous imperial roads 
followed ancient routes that were for a large part constrained by natural features 
of the landscape. For example, any route connecting Asia Minor with the Levant 
must cross the Taurus Mountains: the most natural place to do this is through the 
so-called Cilician Gates (Gülek Bogazi). This is true even today, and the Tarsus-An- 
kara highway squeezes through the pass at an elevation of 1050 m above sea level. 

In addition to mountain passes, other naturally or physically predetermined fac- 
tors, such as river crossings, the availability of drinking water, or the need for over- 
night accommodation will affect all travelers in our braided system equally. If they 
are traveling by foot, most persons, regardless of motivation, will travel at more or 


38 Marcus Diaconus Vit. Porph. 26-27, 34, 37 and 56-57. 

39 The estimates derive from a combination of documents. For Gaza-Antioch, the papyrus account of 
Theophanes (ca. AD 320) gives a duration of 14 days. Matthews 2006, 61. For Antioch-Constantinople 
the magister officiorum Caesarius (AD 387) took 6 days in a mule-drawn chariot. Lib. Or. 21,15. The 
Bordeaux Traveler (AD 333) records 40 (overnight) stops for the same journey. Itin. Burd. 570 - 581. 
40 To this can be added approximately 320,000 km of secondary roads. Sidebotham 2011, 125. The 
confirmation of a road as a via publica depends on milestones and itineraries. Roads that are ar- 
chaeologically attested but where no official evidence survives may well have been viae publicae, 
but are more safely categorized as highways or ‘major thoroughfares’. 
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less the same rate (5 km/h on level terrain, or 25-30 km per day) and require lodging 
at identical intervals. Passages through more difficult terrain will require infrastruc- 
ture as well. Egeria mentions stopping overnight at the inn at Mansucrene after a 
day's travel, before climbing to the Cilician Gates the following morning (an effort 
which doubtless necessitated plenty of rest, and plenty of daylight). Routes will 
also tend to follow the path of least resistance. As these are often determined by nat- 
ural features they tend to be resistant to change, and so Roman engineered roads of 
the 1st-3rd centuries are found laid over routes of much greater antiquity, and mod- 
ern highways follow their course today. 


Stage 1: Constantinople-Antioch 


Let us begin with the stage from Constantinople to Antioch (Fig. 20). In tracing the 
route of this first stage, the very first natural barrier is the Bosporus. Constantinople's 
location controlling the waterways of the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmara was in 
many ways considered ideal, but presented problems for overland connectivity, con- 
sidering that Constantinople was also the pinnacle of the Balkans and Thrace, the 
terminus for the Via Egnatia. A bridge was constructed under Justinian across the 
Golden Horn upstream of the modern Atatürk Bridge, but did not solve the problem 
of connecting the European side of the Bosporus with the Asian side.“ This was re- 
solved by relying on ships and ferries to take passengers across, and was clearly not 
regarded as much of an obstacle, as casual notes in the itineraries of the Bordeaux 
Traveler and Egeria indicate.“ 

The route known as the Pilgrim's Road then follows the coast to Nicaea before 
turning eastwards towards Ancyra (Ankara) in central Anatolia. From there the 
route turns south, following the foothills of the Cappadocian mountains, keeping 
to the eastern edge of the featureless central Anatolian plateau and the Tuz Gólu 
Salt Lake, passing through Tyana and then through the Taurus Mountains at the Cili- 
cian Gates. On the other side of the mountains it passes through the metropoleis of 
Cilicia — Tarsus, Adana, and Mopsuestia (Yakapinar/Misis) — before crossing the 
Amanus Mountain range, via the ‘Amanid Gates’ (Kara Kapı) squeezing between 
the mountains and the coast at Porta/Portella (‘Jonah’s Pillars’) another mountain 
crossing known as the Syrian Gates at Belen south of Alexandria ad Issum (Iskender- 
un), which placed the traveler within a day's journey of Antioch. This route is just 
over 1000 km long. It served in the Roman period when it was constructed, and in 


41 Itin. Eg. 10,7. 

42 Chron. Pasch. 618,14—19; the Notitia Urbis Constantinopolitanae (mid-fifth c.) also mentions a 
wooden bridge across the Golden Horn. Seeck 1876, 240. 

43 Itin. Burd. 571, Itin. Eg. 23,8. However, the emperor Julian forbade captains from ferrying some 
troublesome petitioners to Constantinople, and they found themselves stranded at Chalcedon. 
Amm. Marc. 22,6,4. 
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Fig. 20: Sketch map of routes in Anatolia and coastal highway to Alexandria, © M. Whiting. 


Late Antiquity as well, as an interregional highway. Its main purpose was to provide 
overland connection between Europe on the one hand and Syria, the Levant, and be- 
yond, on the other, and the pass through the Taurus was - and is - the only direct 
way to achieve that. 

Although we know from historical sources that this was the preferred overland 
route of many travelers including the Bordeaux Traveler, Egeria, Melania the Young- 
er, and Caesarius the magister militum, it was by no means the only route across Ana- 
tolia. Compare, for example, the itineraries of the Apostle Paul in the first century 
AD, to cities like Iconium and Pisidian Antioch, Ephesus and Alexandria Troas on 
the Aegean, none of which are on the Pilgrim's Road. Paul's route turns westward 
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north of the Cilician Gates, following the first-century AD road known as the Via Se- 
baste, connecting the Taurus pass with Ephesus via Iconium.“ 

On the Peutinger Map (of first- to fourth-century date^?), the Pilgrim’s Road route 
is not even accurately represented. From this document one would gain the impres- 
sion that there was no direct link from the Cilician Gates to Tyana, but that traffic 
had to pass by way of Iconium (Konya - Yconio on the Peutinger Map). The earliest 
milestone evidence along the corresponding section of the Pilgrim's Road dates to 
the reign of Caracalla (AD 216); the inscription specifically refers to repairs on the 
roads and bridges, thus the initial paving predates this inscription.^ 

Paul's objective was to proselytize and engage with communities — and the cen- 
tral Anatolian plateau was comparatively devoid of cities. The advantage of the Pil- 
grim's Road is its speed, the relative levelness of its terrain compared to the western, 
coastal areas. The coast of Asia Minor is fairly mountainous, with deep river valleys 
running perpendicular to the coastline, making coastal overland communications 
difficult and slow. The river deltas are prone to siltation and the ground is marshy 
and at risk of seasonal flooding. The Pilgrim's Road, skirting the eastern edge of 
the central Anatolian plateau/Konya plain is altogether quicker, even if it does 
miss some of the cultural highlights. 

The focus on Jerusalem as a destination for pilgrims in Late Antiquity overshad- 
ows what was perhaps the most important nodal point in the communications net- 
work of the East Mediterranean: the city of Antioch. Antioch was, at its height in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, a city of some 200,000 people, embellished with temples, 
churches, colonnades, shops, public baths and other public amenities. It was an im- 
portant center for philosophical learning, and thus also became an important locus 
of theological learning as well, which would see Antioch be prominent in the theo- 
logical disputes of the age. Antioch also had a religious landscape with many 
churches and relics, including the relics of Simeon the Elder Stylite. 

In the late third century, Antioch was made the capital of the administrative dio- 
cese of Oriens, which extended from southeast Anatolia east to the Tigris, and south 
to the Red Sea. As such, it was the residence of the comes Orientis, the magister mil- 
itum per orientem, and the governor of the province of Syria. It was also the seat of 
the Patriarchate of the East. For administrative purposes, thus, Antioch was the most 
important city of the Near East, its status similar to that of Alexandria in Egypt. Anti- 
och served as the imperial capital under Constantius II and Valens, because of its 
proximity to the Mesopotamian frontier. It is sometimes characterized as a ‘frontier 


44 On Paul's itineraries through Asia Minor, see French 1994; for an illustrated guide, see Cimok 
2004, esp. pages 109-116 for the Taurus crossing. 

45 The version preserved today is a thirteenth-century copy of a map probably drawn up in the early 
to mid-fourth century, itself possibly based on a first- or second-century original. For a recent discus- 
sion on the dating, see Talbert 2010. See also French 1981, Table 9a-11a, 118-122. 

46 RRMAM 3.3, No. 166: Viam Tauri vetustate [conllapsam conplanatis monti[bus e]t caesis rupibus ac 
dilata[tis itineribus cum pontibus institutis restituit. 
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capital' despite being hundreds of miles from the actual frontier, since it served as 
the base of operations and winter camp for a number of Persian campaigns, notably 
during the reigns of Julian, Justinian, Phocas (led by future emperor Maurice), and 
possibly Heraclius in the 630's.^ This role fell to Antioch in part for geographic rea- 
sons. The northern reaches of the Orontes river valley provided transverse access to 
the interior of Syria and thence the Euphrates and Tigris frontiers. Antioch also had 
access to the sea via its port at Seleucia Pieria, and north-south communications, as 
we have seen, via the coastal highway.^ The agricultural hinterland of Antioch, 
which included the much-studied Limestone Massif, was greatly expanded in the 
late antique period and was capable of supporting the large population of the city 
and a wintering army (with a few notable exceptions, e.g. under Julian). Antioch 
was also an important terminus for long-distance trade, as the same routes that in 
war time led to the Mesopotamian frontier also connected with known trading 
posts e.g. at Batnae (Suruc)? Antioch was geographically best placed to gather to- 
gether the roads from the interior, and disperse them north and south. In the sixth 
century Antioch experienced repeated earthquakes, fire, plague and two sacks by 
the Persians. However, there was no real possibility for Antioch, however beset, to 
fade into obscurity — its function as a hub was too important. In many ways the 
same goes for the other cities of the Levantine coast: the Piacenza Pilgrim (c. 570) 
described that many of the cities were partly ruined, but it was unavoidable that 
he should nonetheless pass through them in order to reach Jerusalem.^? 


Stage 2: The Coastal Highway 


From Antioch the road headed south, re-joining the coast at Laodicea (Latakia). Es- 
pecially through Lebanon (provincia Phoenicia) the coast road is constrained to a nar- 
row corridor by the steep Anti-Lebanon mountains rising to the east. Recent studies 
have highlighted some of the communications challenges on the routes inland to 
Baalbek and the Bikaa Valley.” The Mount Carmel range marks the southernmost 
point of these inaccessible coastal mountains, and after Ptolemais (Akko) the interior 
of the Levant becomes more accessible. The distance from Antioch to Ptolemais is 
445 km. The coastal highway continues down the length of the Mediterranean 
coast, all the way to the Nile Delta and Alexandria, and was thus yet another crucial 


47 Kaegi 2003, 230. 

48 I have elsewhere expressed skepticism about the Orontes itself as the channel for transport of 
goods, there are many rapids that make navigation uncertain, and furthermore, Seleucia Pieria is 
not located at the mouth of the Orontes. Instead, the river valley provides a convenient route for 
land transport. Whiting 2017. 

49 Amm. Marc. 16,3,3. records that an international trading fair took place there every September. 
50 Itin. Plac. 1-2. 

51 Abou Diwan/Doumit 2017. 
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interregional highway. The coastal road is quite ancient, its antiquity is epigraphical- 
ly attested for example at the Nahr al-Kalb gorge 15 km north of Berytus (Beirut) 
where numerous inscriptions from the 13th century BC to the 21st century attest to 
its importance as a thoroughfare.” Another indication that this road was an interre- 
gional highway rather than a regional one, is that the Roman road does not pass di- 
rectly through all of these cities. Some of them, having a stronger relationship with 
the sea than the land, are located on promontories that would require the road to 
detour. Thus the Roman road probably passed directly through Berytus and Laodi- 
caea (Latakia) but by-passed Byblos and Tyre, with milestones marking the junctions 
for transverse roads to these cities.” 

The coastal highway continues south from Ptolemais toward Caeasarea Mariti- 
ma, where physical remains of the road are attested between Caesarea and ‘Atlit, 
south of Haifa (Fig. 21). The milestones found along the road indicate roadworks 
were carried out between the second and third centuries; no milestone records the 
earliest phase of the engineered road.^^ The extension of the road south to Joppa 
(Jaffa) was repaired in the Byzantine period, evidence of the route's continued impor- 
tance as part of a continuous artery connecting the entire eastern Mediterranean, and 
the ongoing investment in its infrastructure.” 


Stage 3: Inland Towards Jerusalem 


South of the Mount Carmel mountain range it was possible to depart from the coastal 
highway at any of the larger settlements (e.g., Caesarea Maritima, Joppa, Ascalon, 
Gaza) that served as junctions for the public highways, and turn inland towards Jer- 
usalem. The Piacenza Pilgrim departed for the interior from Ptolemais, touring the 
northern sites of the Galilee first, then traveling to the Jordan River and then west- 
wards towards Jerusalem.’ The seventh-century pilgrim itinerary of Epiphanius, 
which recommends Tyre (40 km north of Ptolemais) as a port for the Holy Land, 
may have a similar itinerary in mind.” 

From the coastal plain the elevation of the terrain increases at steady incre- 
ments. To look at it on the map, there are north-south bands of increasing elevation, 
with transverse routes of access at various points. To look at it from the ground, the 
landscape is hilly, and the routes skirt the peaks of the hills. Each city serves as a 
junction for several other routes to other cities. Caesarea Maritima has at least 


52 Paine/Hitchcock 1873, 111-112; the most recent inscription dates from 2000, see Lindering 2012 
(2018). 

53 Goodchild 1949, 106. 

54 Roll 1996, 553. 

55 Roll 1996, 558. 

56 Itin. Plac. 4—17. 

57 Epiphanius Hagiopolita Itin. 1. 
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Fig. 21: Sketch map of routes in Palaestina, O M. Whiting. 


four inland routes departing from it; Jerusalem likewise has five roads entering it 
from various directions. Each city is well-connected, but given the sheer number 
of roads and junctions, the possible permutations are numerous, and it is clear 
that various routes might have been preferred for different reasons. For those inter- 
ested in holy sites, from Caesarea Maritima it was possible to arrive at Jerusalem 
passing through Antipatris, Lydda-Diospolis and Emmaus/Nicopolis, the route 
taken for example by Paula and Jerome, and completed in reverse by the Bordeaux 
Traveler.” It was equally possible to take the coastal road from Caesarea further 


58 Hier. Ep. 108,8. 
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south to Joppa, and then to towards Jerusalem via Lydda-Diospolis etc., with little 
apparent difference in distance covered or time required.’ 

As I have been demonstrating throughout, the main purpose of the roads that 
linked Constantinople to Jerusalem was not to provide a direct connection between 
the two cities, instead the route took advantage of existing connections (to Antioch or 
Alexandria) to make it possible to complete the journey in what I have separated into 
three stages. Furthermore, even in Late Antiquity this route was not maintained ex- 
clusively for Christian (i.e. pilgrimage) purposes, but the imperial administration and 
military, as well as trade, had a significant share in the traffic along these routes. 

Nevertheless, the Christianization of the Roman Empire with Jerusalem as its spi- 
ritual center did create new pressures on the road network. In the following section I 
will explore how the existing road network responded to the needs of Christian 
users, and how the interplay of the different groups in the braided system remained 
active. 


Infrastructure Maintenance, Patronage, and Civic 
Responsibility 


To resume our metaphor of the braided network, in the case of infrastructure that 
serves a wide variety of users, who is responsible for maintaining it? The govern- 
ment? The Church? The emperor? Typically of Late Antiquity, the answer is all 
three. Emperors or high government officials like the governors or prefects financed 
large infrastructure projects, while local officials were responsible for day-to-day 
maintenance. Changes throughout the period in responsibility for communications 
infrastructure are a by-product of many of the social changes taking place in the 
fourth and fifth centuries and beyond. These changes include the so-called “flight 
of the curiales” and decline of classical civic administration, and the concomitant 
rise of Christianity.9? 

Up to the mid-fourth century, road repairs were often recorded on milestones, 
usually bearing the name of the ruling emperor and other times the names of lesser 
officials (including those responsible for commissioning the work). Road work car- 
ried out as part of a military campaign might have the name of the legion who pro- 
vided the labor. Including the name of the emperor was a propaganda statement of 
imperial hegemony. Many of the milestones recorded along the Pilgrim's Road, along 
the coastal highway, and in Palaestina, have some primary but mainly secondary in- 
scriptions of Constantine and his sons from the period 333-337, and it might be 
tempting to read them as endorsements of the new Christian Holy Land. However, 


59 This route is described in reverse in Theodosius' De situ terrae sanctae, 4. It would probably take 
three to four days. 
60 Whittow 1990. 
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this should not be seen as an overtly Christian message or a promotion of the road 
for Christian pilgrimage. Instead the message is one of political and dynastic unity 
and stability following the civil wars of Constantine’s early reign and the execution 
of his eldest son, Crispus.° Two milestones of Julian (361-363) were discovered 
along the so-called ‘Pilgrim’s Road,’ one in Pontus/Bithynia and one near Ancyra®; 
it is clear that the Hellenophile Julian was not promoting Christian travel to the Holy 
Land. Instead it is likely related to his campaigns against Persia and sojourn in Anti- 
och. 

The lack of the overtly Christian associations even by the late fourth century is 
further made clear by a road inscription at Nahr al-Kalb commemorating the widen- 
ing of a road cut in the rock during the governorship of Proc[u]lus in 382- 383. This 
inscription invokes a pagan god (the Phoenician god, Malek, associated with Zeus), 
and is written in Homeric Greek intended to appeal to the intellectual elite of the cu- 
rial classes of the Hellenized cities (who were still in charge of road maintenance).9? 
The strongly pagan intellectual character of the cities of Phoenicia — and correspond- 
ing lack of sites Christian holy sites — is likely why Jerome glosses over them when 
describing Paula's journey to the Holy Land after arriving at Antioch in 384.“ 

In many ways, the Nahr al-Kalb inscription is emblematic of the state of affairs in 
the fourth century. In this period, ordinary maintenance of roads, bridges, etc. was 
primarily the responsibility of local city governments (the boule or curia) and their 
elite members, the curiales. They were also responsible for the operation of the cursus 
publicus within their city's territory. Responsibility for the cursus publicus was a 
munus — a civic obligation — bestowed on the member of the curia elected to the po- 
sition of manceps for a period of five years. Fodder for the animals was provided for 
by the annona, i.e. tax revenue, but the manceps had to make up any shortfall from 
his own resources. This and other civic munera were thus increasingly unappealing 
and unviable to local curiales. Legislation throughout the fourth and fifth centuries 
attempted to enforce this obligation, stressing that no class be exempt from contri- 
buting to road maintenance - these laws expanded to include imperial domains 
and the Church among those responsible for maintaining roads and bridges. 

Bishops, based largely in cities, gradually assumed much of the administrative 
authority that had previously resided with the curiales, who were abandoning their 


61 See Goodchild 1949, 117- 127, Fischer/Isaac/Roll 1996, 295, Isaac/Roll 1982, 95, Thomsen 1917, 93. 
On milestones in the fourth century and beyond, see Whiting 2015. In fact, of the 128 milestones dat- 
ing from the reign of Constantine found in Asia Minor, only eight are on the ‘Pilgrim’s Road’. 

62 RRMAM 3.3, No. 87(A), 139, RRMAM 3.2, No. 115(4), 184-185. 

63 Hall 2004, 144-145, Hajjar 1990, 2505. 

64 Hier. Ep. 108,8: Omitto Coeles Syriae, et Phoenicis iter (neque enim hodoeporicon ejus disposui scri- 
bere): ea tantum loca nominabo, quae sacris Voluminibus continentur. The Piacenza Pilgrim c. 570 de- 
scribes the inhabitants of Sidon as very bad people (homines in ea pessimi), possibly a comment on 
their lack of piety? Itin. Plac. 2. 

65 Cod. Theod. 15,3,1-6. A law of Arcadius and Honorius dated to 399 specifically mentions the 'im- 
mense ruin of the highways'. Cod. Theod. 15,3,4. 
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stations for less onerous positions (e.g. posts in the imperial administration — or 
joining the Church). Thus the Church was responsible not only for ecclesiastical mat- 
ters but also the organizing of charity and hospitality (which included pilgrims), but 
also road infrastructure and bridges. A bridge located ca. 50 km southwest from An- 
kara has an inscription saying it was completed by the Bishop Paul.96 Theodoret, 
Bishop of Cyrrhus in northwest Syria, noted that he paid for two bridges to be 
built near the city “from the revenues of [his] see". This was still local government, 
but in a different guise. 

In more complicated cases, however, it was necessary for the higher echelons of 
government to get involved. For example, a series of three bridges built leading to 
Seleucia Pieria in 524 was overseen by the comes Orientis.°® In De Aedeficiis (thus oc- 
curring pre-550), Procopius records a series of complex bridge repairs in Cilicia, at 
Tarsus, Adana, and Mopsuestia, attributed by the author to Justinian himself (and 
thus presumably paid for from state revenue).® Procopius states that the condition 
of the bridges had made the road (which in this case is the Pilgrim's Road) impass- 
able, and that their condition was due to “the neglect of the authorities" (tn tàv npo- 
EOTNKOTWV OAtywpia).’”° Whether we are to infer corruption or simply a lack of funds, 
clearly the by now foundering local government system had broken down, and im- 
perial intervention was necessary to restore the bridges: their role in sustaining this 
key interregional communications route was of too much importance to let them 
crumble.” 

As society changed, the Christianization of infrastructure and amenities became 
more pervasive. A useful example is the village of Sykeon in Galatia (ca. 300 km SW 
of Constantinople). Justinian built a bridge there, and a church next to the bridge “to 
be a refuge for travelers in winter”.”” However, we know from the vita of the holy 
man/bishop Theodore of Sykeon that within a short time a secular lodging house ca- 
tering to imperial officials and merchants also appeared at this important halting 
point.” However, once Theodore gained fame as a holy man, the place became a 


66 Ramsay 1883, 22, No. 11; possibly the same Bishop Paul of Ankara (ca. 580) mentioned in the Vit. 
Theod. Syceon., 58 and 79. Cf. Foss 1977, 59. 

67 Theodor. Ep. 81, dated c. 449. 

68 IGLS III.2 no. 1142. Similarly, at Philadelphia in Isauria, the comes Orientis Auxitius is credited 
with having spent 3,000 solidi towards restoring a bridge sometime in the fifth or sixth century. 
Bean and Mitford 1970, 219 — 220, no. 251; PLRE II, 206 - Auxitius. 

69 Proc. Aed. 5,5,4 — 20. 

70 Proc. Aed. 5,5,6. 

71 Procopius also mentions a new road cut through the mountains north of Antioch on this route. 
Proc. Aed. 5,5,1-3. According to David French, an Austrian team has observed traces of a rock-cut 
road in that area. French 1993, 454. Road works in Cilicia and Cappadocia under Justinian are not 
exclusively confined to this highway, however. 

72 Proc. Aed. 5,4,4. 
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place of regional pilgrimage, and, thanks to its location, one of interregional pilgrim- 
age as well. 


The ‘Pilgrim’s Road’ 


The Christianization of travel infrastructure to pilgrimage is most evident in Palaesti- 
na, in the region around Jerusalem which abounded with sites to which could be as- 
signed Biblical associations, and could thus be incorporated into a Christian travel 
network, providing the appropriate kinds of hospitality to pilgrims.” This is partic- 
ularly evident on the route from Jerusalem to Jericho and the Jordan River, where 
roadside churches and hostels at regular intervals (in part thanks to imperial patron- 
age) appropriated and mimicked the facilities of secular road networks. This formed 
a kind of cursus sanctus, one might say, mirroring the structure of the cursus publicus. 
We also see this on the Joppa-Jerusalem route with the construction of roadside mon- 
asteries, but also with state involvement in security installations, like watchtowers 
and guardhouses.” Even sites with no overt scriptural provenance could integrate 
themselves into the cursus sanctus, by appropriating a Biblical locus, by acquiring 
relics, and by building churches and religious buildings. Emmaus/Nikopolis came 
to be associated with the resurrected Christ's meeting with his two disciples, al- 
though the Emmaus of the New Testament story is a different location. The church 
at the port city of Dor was likely sanctified through the acquisition of relics; a reli- 
quary was found in a side chapel during excavations." The empress Eudoxia endow- 
ed a pilgrim hostel at a monastery near Gaza." 

What then of the other regions through which pilgrims, particularly those travel- 
ing over land, had to pass, namely Phoenicia and the provinces of central Anatolia? 
Both of these regions were holdouts of paganism throughout the fourth century and 
beyond and lacked a ready-made Christian topography, which had to be developed 
through the promotion of martyr cults and holy persons. Very few pilgrim accounts 
mention Phoenicia in any detail. Jerome skips it for lacking sites of interest. Along 
the densely urbanized Levantine coast, hospitality through church authorities 
could have been readily available, as we saw with the journey of Melania the Young- 
er to Constantinople. The Piacenza Pilgrim in the 570's notes that many of these cities 
were in a ruinous state, but that Ptolemais had a great number of monasteries.’® 


74 Hunt 1982, 54 refers to an "alternative system of Christian hospitality". 

75 Fischer et al. 1996, watchtower at Khirbet al Atrash, 124-125, guardhouse at Khirbet ad Dureihi- 
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76 Dauphin 1993. 
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Attempting to answer the question of pilgrim-specific amenities on the route 
through central Anatolia is a bit more complex. The area that the route passes 
through is vast and consists of numerous micro-regions. The archaeological investi- 
gations are sporadic, and synthesizing studies are few. In his 1981 study of the Pil- 
grim's Road, French described most of the roadside settlements as ‘mounds’.” 
More recent archaeological investigations have been carried out at some sites, but 
it is still difficult - and beyond the scope of this article — to piece together a coherent 
story for the demographic and cultural landscape for the regions through which the 
Pilgrim's Road passed, and harder still to assess how this might have directly served 
pilgrims between Constantinople and Jerusalem. The indicators present in other re- 
gions, such as saints' shrines and monasteries specifically related to the highway, 
prove elusive, particularly in the archaeological record. Four points seem relevant 
with regard to reconstructing a Christian pilgrimage route through Anatolia: 1) the 
settlement pattern and its characteristics, 2) the process of Christianization of the 
area, 3) the Christian legends associated with localities, and 4) the evidence from pil- 
grim authors regarding the sacred topography of Anatolia and Asia Minor. 

Firstly, the settlement pattern. In contrast to the Levantine coast, for example, 
the Pilgrim's Road passes through a landscape that is not heavily urbanized. While 
there are cities in central Anatolia, in most cases the road does not pass through 
the city itself, but through its rural hinterland, populated mainly with villages and 
the occasional imperial estate. Even settlements that have the official status of 
‘city,’ like Faustinopolis, may have been little more than villages.5? Furthermore, 
the road stations whose names are known to us from literary sources might not 
have been situated in the settlement from which they derive their name. For example, 
French identified the road station for Andabilis as a site located about 4 km from the 
village of Andabilis (Yenikóy), the ‘parent site’ for the road stop. The reasons for se- 
lecting a location for a road stop are different for those for selecting a permanent set- 
tlement (e.g., accessibility vs. defensibility). Sites like these do not automatically 
benefit from urban amenities, especially those that could be provided by a city- 
based ecclesiastical administration. Gregory of Nazianzus evoked life in one such 
a roadside station (at Sasima, in Cappadocia): *dust everywhere, noise, carriages, 
lamentations, groans, tax-collectors, tortures and fetters; a population of total strang- 
ers and vagabonds.”®". 

Second, the process of the Christianization of the area has bearing on the visibil- 
ity of Christian shrines and hospitality. The cities of Anatolia are sometimes regarded 
as holdouts of paganism, but this probably only applies to the urban elites. Bishops 
of Ancyra and Tarsus were present at the council of Nicaea in 325, and Ancyra was 
originally considered as a venue for that council. So both Christians and pagans were 


79 "Mound" in this case denotes a settlement mound, hüyuk or tell, which is an indicator of the pres- 
ence of a multi-period settlement. 

80 Turchetto 2015, 186. Cf. Trombley 2001. 
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active in these cities throughout the fourth century. Furthermore, cities were more 
likely to be the site of martyr cults, as the original trial, execution, and burial of 
the martyr was more likely to have taken place in a city. This was the case with 
the cult of the martyr Plato of Ancyra, whose veneration was carried by Ancyra na- 
tives to Constantinople and the Holy Land.® The process of conversion of the coun- 
tryside is typically slower than that of the cities.” It is therefore possible that Chris- 
tianity was slower to transform some of the rural locales through which the Pilgrim's 
Road passed. However, the unlikely elevation of Sasima to episcopal see in 372 
shows that the transformation of rural areas was being implemented. The process 
was probably complete in the fifth century, and by the sixth century tales of local 
holy men were popular among rural communities. 

This brings us to the third point, namely the role of narrative, landscape, and 
memory in the construction of sites of pilgrimage. It is noteworthy that many of 
the legends associated with holy sites in Anatolia date from the medieval period, 
and do not seem to trace back to late antiquity. This is the case with an early church 
building at Andabilis, which in the medieval period acquires the legend of having 
been built by Helena during her journey to the Holy Land. Medieval frescoes show 
that the church was dedicated to Constantine and Helena, but it is unclear - and un- 
likely — that the legend goes back all the way to the fourth century. Another case in 
point is the legend of the martyr Orestes of Tyana.°* According to early martyrology, 
he was martyred 24 km from the city, having been dragged there by a wild horse and 
his body cast into a river. It is not until a twelfth-century version that this event is 
associated with a specific locale - a thermal spring at Batos — and that healings 
are said to occur there. There are many thermal springs in the Tyana area, some of 
which were consecrated to Zeus and considered holy sites in pagan times, but do 
not appear to have been recorded as famous sites of Christian pilgrimage and heal- 
ing. Nevertheless, Gregory of Nazianzus, writing in 382, twice mentions a bath at Xan- 
xaris (thought by Berges and Nollé to be identifiable with Aqua Calidae, a road sta- 
tion mentioned on the Peutinger Map and by the Bordeaux Traveler), and his second 
letter mentions that he is staying at a monastery there.” Could this be a glimpse of 
possible “alternative Christian hospitality", to which Gregory as a man of the church 
would have been entitled, possibly more so than a lay pilgrim? 

Finally, we must consider the evidence from pilgrim itineraries. Egeria (ca. 380) 
mentions the shrine of Euphemia at Chalcedon, but nothing of religious interest be- 
tween Tarsus and Chalcedon. It is a journey that would have taken several weeks, yet 
she finds nothing worth recording. The sites that are of interest to her lie off the route 
of the Pilgrim's Road: she makes a detour of several days from Tarsus to visit Seleu- 
cia and the shrine of Thecla, and she expresses hope to visit Ephesus on a separate 
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journey, after her return to Constantinople. The pilgrim itinerary of Theodosius, 
dating to ca. 530, mentions a number of holy shrines in Asia Minor relating to apos- 
tles and martyrs, at Caesarea, Gangra, Euchaita, and Sebastia, however Ancyra and 
the shrine of Plato is the only one mentioned that actually lies along the Pilgrims' 
Road (Fig. 22). We also know of several other major pilgrimage and healing shrines, 
for example, of Michael the Archangel at Germia in Galatia.°® However, it seems from 
the accounts of Egeria and Theodosius, written a century and a half apart, that there 
was not much to interest a Holy Land pilgrim directly on the Pilgrim's Road. Instead 
the Pilgrim's Road is revealed as dependent on the state network, but braided by 
many users. Ancyra emerges as an important node in this braided network, with a 
garrison, but also famous for trade, especially textile production.°? 


Constantinople 


Ephesus 


Sources: Esri, USGS, NOAA 


Fig. 22: Sketch map of Pilgrim's Road and pilgrimage sites in Anatolia, O M. Whiting. 


In reality, the term ‘Pilgrim’s Road’ is something of a misnomer. When considering 
the motivations for travel between Constantinople and Jerusalem it is easy to see 
the lure of the Holy City and its shrines and thus over-ascribe a pilgrim's motivation 
to the majority of journeys. The fault for this lies, in part, in modern nomenclature. 
The name Pilgrim's Road was originally ascribed to the Constantinople-Ancyra-Tar- 
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sus road by William Ramsay, and the name chosen because it is the route described 
in the Bordeaux Itinerary, whose anonymous author has traditionally been known as 
the ‘Pilgrim of Bordeaux’. Hence, the Pilgrim’s Road. This is the term adopted by 
David French, as the complete route has no known ancient name (although the sec- 
tion through the Taurus mountains was apparently known as the Via Tauri).°° How- 
ever, over time there has been some slippage of the apostrophe - instead of referring 
to a pilgrim in the singular, it has come to be referred to as the Pilgrims’ Road (plu- 
ral), assumed to be on account of it being the route for countless pilgrims en route to 
Jerusalem.” As I have shown, this is problematic for a number of reasons. Firstly, it is 
far from the only route that travelers, pilgrims or otherwise, could have used for trav- 
eling through Anatolia and Asia Minor. And secondly, it implies that the bulk of trav- 
elers were pilgrims, or even that the road’s raison d’étre was pilgrimage, which ob- 
scures the vast amount of travel for other reasons that took place along this route. 
It conveys the idea that the primary caput viae was Jerusalem, and ignores other 
more probable destinations for the bulk of traffic in Late Antiquity, principally the 
capital of the eastern diocese, Antioch. Finally, it promotes the idea that Asia 
Minor was devoid of sites of interest to pilgrims, when, in reality, many sites of 
great renown were simply not located on this artery. 


Conclusion 


There is no single ‘Pilgrims’ Road’ between Constantinople and Jerusalem. There is 
no way to get from Constantinople to Jerusalem that does not involve a mixture of 
sea and land travel. There is no fixed overland route (though it is constrained by nat- 
ural geographic features at some points). There were different options for crossing 
Asia Minor or for accessing Jerusalem from the coast, although some seem to have 
been more popular than others. 

It also wasn’t just pilgrims on the road. Although Jerusalem is difficult to uncou- 
ple from its sacred attributes, other factors also placed the city within regional and 
interregional networks, of which the wine trade is but one aspect. Constantinople is a 
hub for a complex system of networks in which Jerusalem is but one node. The roads 
which reached Jerusalem were in part maintained and served pilgrims so well be- 
cause they connected other locations like Antioch or Alexandria or any of the dozens 
of cities in between. They connected with theaters of military activity, with important 
raw materials and the empire’s agricultural tax base, which was partly used to feed 
the capital, but produce also entered Constantinople (and other cities) via mecha- 
nisms of trade, including the holy wine of Palestine. 


90 RRMAM 3.3, No. 166. 
91 Cf. Hunt 1997, 256. 
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While it is tempting to see Constantinople and Jerusalem as opposites: one the 
secular capital of the Byzantine world and the other its spiritual capital, with pil- 
grims constantly flowing from one to another, this is a misleading perception of 
the roles played by both cities and the networks that existed connecting them. It 
is important to situate these cities in their landscape and recognize the spaces in be- 
tween not as empty places on a map but integral nodes in complex and interweaving 
networks. 
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Konstantin M. Klein 


Neighbors of Christ: 
Saints and their Martyria in Constantinople 
and Jerusalem 


Introduction 


In the late fifth century, Matrona, a noblewoman from Perge in Pamphylia, was fac- 
ing a crisis. Married to a husband she did not like, she left for Constantinople in 
order to conduct a saintly life of praying and fasting, day and night. Her husband 
Domitianus was deeply angered, and even more so when Matrona decided to dis- 
guise herself as a eunuch and enter the monastery of Bassianus.’ But she was 
soon discovered and asked to leave. Matrona left once more (and once more in 
drag) this time for Jerusalem? - her husband as ever in hot pursuit. Sending him 
on the wrong track south to Mount Sinai, she settled in a pagan temple near Beirut, 
preferring the presence of ghastly demons over that of her lawfully wedded husband. 
Once she succeeded in driving out all the evil spirits, however, Matrona longed for 
nothing more than to return to Constantinople to find Bassianus, her spiritual advi- 
sor, even though she knew that her husband Domitianus would probably be in the 
city as well. Pondering over suitable alternative locations to go, Matrona fell asleep. 
In a dream, three armed men appeared to her, competing with each other as to who 
would be chosen to take her for a wife. Matrona refused, for God was by now her only 
bridegroom, and, according to her sixth-century Vita, the whole matter appeared to 
her to be very improper. Nevertheless, she asked the three knights for their names. It 
turned out the oldest was called Alexander, another Antiochus, and the youngest 
Constantine. At the end, the men put an end to their dispute by casting lots. It fell 
to the youngest, Constantine? When Matrona woke up, she perceived what the rev- 
elation of the vision meant; she gave up going to Alexandria or Antioch, and left for 
Constantinople, where she established a monastery.^ Years later Matrona died in the 
odor of sanctity and as a legal citizen of Constantinople,’ a city which had gladly ac- 


1 Cf. Vit. Matr. 4, cf. Patlagean 1976, 612-615. 

2 Cf. Vit. Matr. 13-14. The Vita mentions, among other churches, Justinian's Nea which provides a 
terminus post quem of 543. 

3 Cf. Vit. Matr. 25. 

4 Vit. Matr. 36. The monastery was located within the Theodosian land walls in a place called Sever- 
iana and was completed in 413. The name may derive from Severus, a patron of Bassianus, cf. Berger 
1988, 526. 

5 Vit. Matr. 36: vópupoç KwvotavttvoumdAews oikfTwp yevopévn. The Vita suggests that the posses- 
sion of land in Constantinople made Matrona a lawful resident of the city. 
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cepted her in the pantheon of living holy men and women, and venerated her as a 
saint soon after her demise. 

The Jacobite Synaxarion (Codex Parisinus 4869) records an originally Coptic leg- 
end transmitted in Arabic about a woman called Sophia living in Constantinople at 
the time of the Emperor Arcadius and John Chrysostom, who was her alleged spiri- 
tual advisor. Even though the manuscript witness is late, Michel van Esbroeck pro- 
posed that the legend itself dates to the late fifth century. Sophia bore three sons, 
but, after the death of her parents and husband, sought counsel from Chrysostom 
as she did not want to remarry and was at the same time afraid to join a monastery 
fearing the disapproval of her children. Distraught, Sophia lay prostrate before a 
large cross, and, like Matrona, eventually fell asleep. In her dream it was the Virgin 
Mary who appeared to her and said that if Sophia wanted to please God, he would 
not call her in this city. She, the Virgin, would have Sophia speak to her son. When 
Sophia woke up, she discovered that she had been transferred to Jerusalem.‘ 

Both female figures, legendary as they may be, are remarkable. Matrona stands 
out because she is caught in a bigamous love affair — one that still does not leave 
enough room for her husband. She is obviously enamored with the heavenly bride- 
groom, but at the same time she is deeply in love with the city of Constantinople. 
This city, however, is not fit to house her alleged contemporary, Sophia, who is trans- 
ferred in a cloud to Jerusalem. The Holy City is, according to the story's subtext, a 
place much more suitable to house Sophia, the Holy Wisdom, within its walls. It is 
remarkable that in the Matrona legend Jerusalem does not qualify as a destination 
for her. In Sophia's case, however, Jerusalem is the only option during her lifetime. 
However, after her death, Sophia, Wisdom, returns to Constantinople, which, as I 
will show, plays an important part in the logic of the narrative. 

How can these two legends about holy women help us to understand the role 
that saints — living as well as deceased - played in the two cities? The following 
pages aim to demonstrate how during the assumed lifetime of Matrona and Sophia, 
i.e., in the second half of the fifth century, a fundamental change occurred in Jeru- 
salem concerning the relationship between saints and city - and how this change 
was directly influenced by contemporary developments in Constantinople. 


Holy Women between Constantinople and Jerusalem 


At the end of the fourth century, the pilgrim Egeria, a woman much more 'real' than 
Matrona and Sophia, but nevertheless quite elusive considering the numerous ques- 
tions her pilgrim account leaves us with, was travelling to the Holy Land. Returning 
from an excursion into the Judaean desert, she passed through a remote desert valley 
where she discovered a hermit's cell. This is how she presents her quest for more in- 


6 Cf. van Esbroeck 2001, 132- 133. 
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formation: *You know how inquisitive I am, and I asked what there was about this 
valley to make this holy monk build his cell there. I knew there must be some special 
reason." The pilgrim learned that this was the valley of Kerith where the prophet El- 
ijah was once fed by the ravens.? She had good reasons to ask, for she was assuming 
that there could not be a place, which was so clearly marked and honored by a her- 
mitage, without carrying any deeper religious meaning. Following Egeria's footsteps, 
it becomes clear that every holy place, even the fairly minor ones, were kept in the 
collective memory of the monks and pilgrims and commemorated by a landmark. 
Her mind-set was typical of the antique attitude towards the lieux de mémoire of 
the Graeco-Roman world; what Lucan had remarked in a different context and at 
a different time, nullum est sine nomine saxum? (there is no stone which does not 
carry a name, i.e., its specific history), was also true for the late antique Holy 
Land. Egeria's account also makes it clear that ‘stones’ which were not connected 
to Biblical history (and they were not numerous to begin with) did not incite 
much interest in late antique pilgrims. By paying reverence to the holy places the 
Biblical narrative could be illustrated and verified. The past merged into the believ- 
ers’ individual presence when they directly experienced the physical places that had 
once been in contact with Old Testament prophets or with the Messiah.'? Jews and 
Christians alike interpreted Psalm 137 as an admonition to keep up the importance 
of the Holy Land's omphalos, not only as a metaphor but as a physical place: “If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem ...”.” 

The city was surrounded by a multitude of holy places and it emerged as the epi- 
center of Christian yearning not least because collective memory kept alive their pre- 
cise and genuine location.” Whether this historic exactness was (as in some, or per- 
haps even many cases) a recent invention, was not questioned by late antique 
pilgrims and was unimportant for them, just as it shall not concern us here in this 
study. The sources speak of almost archaeological endeavors, not only the zealous 


7 Itin. Eg. 16,3: Tunc ego, ut sum satis curiosa, requirere cepi, quae esset haec uallis ubi sanctus, mon- 
achus nunc, monasterium sibi fecisset; non enim putabam hoc sine causa esse (trans. Wilkinson 1999, 
128). 

8 Egeria rendered the name of the brook to ‘Corra’ in Latin; cf. 1 Kings 17:3 - 6. 

9 Lucan Phars. 9,973 — referring to the plains of the Scamander and the fallen city of Troy. 

10 Cf. Halbwachs 2008, 1. 

11 Cf. Assmann 2009, 21, see especially Ps 137:5 — 6: “If I forget you, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
wither! Let my tongue cling to the roof of my mouth, if I do not remember you, if I do not set Jeru- 
salem above my highest joy." 

12 Cf. Stroumsa 1989, 17. The image of Jerusalem as the navel of the world, however, can be traced 
back to no earlier than the Hasmonean revolt of the second century BC. The reading of the reference 
in Ezekiel (9:37), tabbur ha-‘aretz, generally translated as ‘navel of the world,’ is doubtful as the ver- 
bal root t-b-r is not attested in early Semitic, and its translation as ‘navel’ postdates the Septuagint, 
cf. Alexander 1999, 104-110. Rabbinic sources from Late Antiquity often mention Jerusalem as an orn- 
phalos. The sixth-century Madaba mosaic map presents - in opposition to the real topography - the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher at the very center of the city — clearly as the omphalos of Christianity. 
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late antique ‘archaeologists’ Macarius and Helena in Jerusalem? - one can also find 
the same mind-set when Egeria tried to link a deserted Bedouin campsite to a resting 
place of the Israelites, or when Jerome's companion Paula identified the ruins of Bib- 
lical Dor,“ or, back in the capital, where the princess Pulcheria stood at the edge of a 
Constantinopolitan excavation trench unearthing the relics of the Forty Martyrs of 
Sebaste.” 

In Palestine, the discovery of more and more holy places!$ is directly connected 
with the desire of more and more pilgrims who wanted to visit them and the attitudes 
of the Church of Jerusalem which gradually understood the symbolic capital of its 
sacred space, promoted it, and sometimes had to create it." Despite the constant 
power struggle between the metropolis in Caesarea and the Bishopric of Jerusalem, 
no major competition between the different episcopal sees regarding rights of own- 
ership of the various holy sites is recorded. In a lengthy letter to the provincials of the 
East,'® Constantine had stated that the holy places belonged to the churches.”? Dur- 
ing the reign of Theodosius I, the administration of such sites became a more impor- 
tant economic factor as they enjoyed tax exemptions after a law dated to 381,?? and 
with its elevation to a Patriarchate at the Council of Chalcedon, Jerusalem eventually 
presided over the three Palestinian provinces which contained most of the holy pla- 
ces.” 


13 On the discovery of the Tomb of Christ, cf. Hunt 1997. 

14 Cf. Hier. Ep. 108,8,2. 

15 Sozom. HE 9,2, cf. also Bowes 2008, 1. 

16 This can be illustrated by comparing the geographical focus of different pilgrim accounts: where- 
as the pilgrim of Bordeaux did not visit the holy places around Mt Sinai, Egeria’s account gives an 
evocative description. Egypt became a goal of Christian pilgrimage only in the late fourth century, 
Egeria, Melania the Elder, Jerome and Paula being among its first visitors. The Galilee region became 
integrated in the typical pilgrimage routes even later, the pilgrim of Piacenza (c. 570) being one of the 
first authors who wrote about important places such as Nazareth (Itin. Plac. 4-7, esp. 5). 

17 Cf. Hunt 1997 (for the growing understanding of holy places discovered by Macarius of Jerusa- 
lem), Drijvers 2004 (for Cyril of Jerusalem and the promotion of holy space), and Wilkinson 2002, 
61 (for the house of Pilate, St Sophia, and the lithostroton as an example for a deliberate change 
of location of a holy site). 

18 Cf. Euseb. VC 2,24-42. For a commentary to the Letter to the East, its authenticity, composition, 
and distribution, cf. Cameron/Hall 1999, 239 - 242. 

19 Euseb. VC 2,40: Kai piv xoi TODG 1ónouc adtous [...] Tig àv AupıBaAoı ur] OY! Taig &kkAnotoug npo- 
ONKEIV, Ñ oUyi Kal TIPOOTÄgELEV ðv. 

20 Cod. Theod. 16,2,26: Universos, quos constiterit custodes ecclesiarum esse vel sanctorum locorum ac 
religiosis obsequiis deservire, nullius adtemptationis molestiam sustinere decernimus |...]. 

21 Cf. Price/Gaddis 2005b, 15, and Wilkinson 2002, 59; Phoenicia and Arabia were administered from 
Antioch. 
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A City of Saints 


Before casting a closer look at the holy sites in Jerusalem it is necessary to return to 
Constantinople and to briefly summarize the evidence on the ground. Even though 
the physical remains of many Constantinopolitan churches have vanished beneath 
the layout of the modern city, and even though the sources are often much later 
and interwoven with legends, enough exists to reconstruct the ecclesiastical land- 
scape in Constantine’s new capital.” For the reign of Theodosius II the Notitia 
Urbis Constantinopolitanae? mentions fourteen churches,” of which twelve are listed 
in the description of the city's regiones. For some of these churches, the Notitia does 
not give specific names.” Then there was the church named St Sophia?$, and two 
churches dedicated to St Irene." Both Sophia and Irene, of course, did not commem- 
orate respective female saints. The dedication to the Holy Wisdom, the incarnated 
logos, may partly be due to the lack of local saints in fourth-century Constantinople, 
but in general patron saints were rather unusual except for places which actually 
contained relics or martyria. For the fourth-century inhabitants of Constantinople, 
however, it was clear that Sophia and Irene were not persons.”® 

Turning back to the Notitia (and leaving the church of Anastasia?? aside for a mo- 
ment), four churches commemorated specific saints: Menas,” Paul,” Acacius (a mar- 
tyr from Nicomedia)? and the originally Constantinian Church of the Holy Apostles,? 


22 Cf. Bowes 2008, 103. 

23 The Notitia dates to approximately AD 447-450, cf. Bury 1916, 442-443, and Havaux 2017, 6-9, 
arguing for an earlier dating to AD 425 — 427. 

24 NUC 242. 

25 In the Caenopolis (NUC 237), in the Homonea (237), in the thirteenth regio (Sycena) (240), and in 
the fourteenth regio (241). 

26 NUC 231. 

27 NUC 231 and, in regio 7, 235. 

28 Cf. Proverbs 8:22-25. Cf. Grégoire/Kugener 1930, 16 with n. 1, for a similar case of the church of St 
Irene in Gaza: “Les premiéres églises chrétiennes portérent, comme les temples, les édifices et autres 
locaux publics de l'époque hellénistique, des inscriptions ou enseignes. Le sens de celles-ci devait 
être à la fois symbolique et profane. Les noms de Xoqto, Eiprivn, et méme Mopía se prétaient parfaite- 
ment à cet usage. Plus tard on crut que les églises portant ces ‘vocables’ étaient consacrées à 'sainte 
Sophie’ ou à ‘sainte Iréne’.” 

29 NUC 235. 

30 NUC 233. 

31 NUC 235. The church of St Paul commemorated Bishop Paul of Constantinople (AD 342-350), 
whose remains were buried there c. 381, cf. Woods 2001, 207. Sozomen (HE 7,10) and Socrates Scho- 
lasticus (HE 5,9) reveal, however, that by the mid-fifth century the population of Constantinople was 
convinced that the church in fact contained the relics of Paul the Apostle. 

32 NUC 237. The church may date to the time of Constantine, cf. Mango 1986, 34. Even though the 
existence of a church at the time of Constantine’s death has been called into question, there seem 
to be no doubt of the existence of a church (and a cult) of St Acacius at the place of the church 
by the time of John Chrysostom’s episcopate (AD 398-404) who held two sermons in the church, 
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containing the relics of Luke and Andrew (transferred there in 357 or in 360?^) as well 
as Timothy.” Constantine also perhaps commissioned the reconstruction of the ear- 
lier church of Irene, the enlargement of the shrine to Acacius, and the new founda- 
tion to Mocius outside the city walls, who was a Constantinopolitan martyr from the 
time of the Diocletianic persecutions.” However, the evidence for this is all mid-fifth 
century or later, “well after", as Kim Bowes remarks, “the Constantinian myth-ma- 
chine was set into motion.”*” Constantinopolitan bishops were rather reluctant build- 
ers: the church dedicated to Bishop Paul, mentioned in the Notitia, is said to have 
been founded by Macedonius, while Sozomen mentions Chrysostom dedicating a 
church to two of Bishop Paul's secretaries.” Gregory Nazianzen's short-lived episco- 
pate saw the foundation of his 'alternative see,' the house-church Anastasia, named 
in reference to the hoped-for resurrection of a true, pro-Nicean faith.? When St Mar- 
cianus (d. 471) came to Constantinople, he re-built the Anastasia — this time not iden- 
tifying the patrocinium with an ideological concept, but with a saint, Anastasia, 
whose relics were brought into the church in a public procession.^? 

The fifth century witnessed an enormous rise in the number of religious build- 
ings, many of them commissioned by members of the court: Arcadia, the sister of 
Theodosius II, ordered the construction of a church (and monastery) dedicated to 
Andrew, called ‘by-the-judgment’ (év tf Kpioeı).* Her sister Pulcheria added a 
church to Lawrence in the 420s;? a church to Euphemia was located at the former 
palace of the eunuch Antiochus in the area between the hippodrome, the Mese, 
and the Binbirdirek Cistern, another one for the same saint was begun by Licinia Eu- 
doxia, the daughter of Theodosius.? The veneration of Stephen in Constantinople 


cf. Woods 2001, 203-204. He proposes that the Church of St Acacius was in fact a church built by 
Acacius, a member of the Constantinian entourage who demolished the pagan sanctuary at Mamre 
and supervised the building of the new Constantinian church there, cf. Euseb. VC 3,52. 

33 NUC 238. On Constantine's church building activities, cf. Marinis 2022, 181. 

34 Cf. Woods 1991, 286-292. 

35 Cf. Woods 1991, 290. 

36 Cf. Woods 2001, 204, and Johnson 2022, 214. 

37 Cf. Bowes 2008, 107. 

38 Cf. Bowes 2008, 107. The church of Paul is somewhat confusing as Paul was Macedonius' great 
enemy and the church was eventually dedicated to the former by Theodosius as a means of proclaim- 
ing a final pro-Nicean victory. Furthermore, although Paul is said to have built it, he was also pro- 
claimed bishop there and thus the construction may date to before his first elevation in 338. On 
the church of the Notarii: Sozom. HE 4,3 with Janin 1953, 391-392. 

39 Cf. Snee 1998, 158-160, and Bowes 2008, p. 117 with n. 373. 

40 Cf. Saradi 1995, 97 with n. 45. 

41 Cf. Janin 1953, 34. 

42 Marcellinus Comes Chron. a.c. 439, a.c. 453, cf. also Janin 1953, 312-315. The basilica of St Law- 
rence built by the empress Pulcheria and completed in 453 stood close to the Golden Horn, near mod- 
ern Ayakapı (according to Janin 1953, 303-4) or farther to the northwest, at modern Balat (according 
to Berger 1988, 530). It must have been fairly close to Matrona's nunnery, cf. Vit. Matr. 38. 

43 Cf. Neumann/Belting 1966, 107. 
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has a complex and sometimes contradictory literary tradition. It appears that the first 
church was built by the praetorian prefect Aurelianus. However, he could not procure 
Stephen’s relics, so he had to make do with the body of a contemporary living holy 
man, the monk Isaac. It appears, as suggested by Paul Magdalino, that the empress 
Eudocia had intended to place the relics of Stephen which she brought from Pale- 
stine in her new palace-church in the tenth region, but these relics seem to have 
wound up in Pulcheria's church to Lawrence.^* The court advisor Paulinus is attested 
as the founder of the monastery of SS Cosmas and Damianus in AD 439 which was 
later renovated by Justinian.^ In 462, the consul Studios, a Roman patrician who had 
settled in Constantinople, built a church consecrated to John the Baptist. Literary 
sources from the same century mention churches to Thomas^ and Theodore. A cer- 
tain Baras who came from Egypt to Constantinople during the reign of Zeno (474- 
491 AD) is said to have founded another monastery of John the Baptist. The aristocrat 
Eusebia had constructed a martyrion outside the city where she placed her own cof- 
fin as well as the relics of the Forty Martyrs which were later re-discovered by Pul- 
cheria. A family friend of Eusebia's, the praetorian prefect Caesarius, added a church 
to Thyrsus, another Asia Minor martyr. In AD 394 his predecessor as prefect, Rufinus, 
had completed a similar project on his estate in Chalcedon with a martyrion for Peter 
and Paul whose relics he had obtained during a trip to Rome.^? A poem of 76 hexam- 
eter lines which is preserved in the Palatine Anthology and on the capitals of the later 
church mentions that it was the empress Eudocia who founded a church to Polyeuc- 
tus, ^? a military saint martyred at Melitene in the mid-third century. It was enlarged 
and splendidly rebuilt by Anicia Juliana, perhaps in order to stress her family links 
with Eudocia.?? This sixth-century ‘Temple of Byzantium’ followed the Old Testament 
descriptions of the measurements of the Temple.” To this evidence we can add the 
shrines for deceased Constantinopolitan holy men: starting with a Theodosian mon- 
astery to Dios, a monk from Syria, moreover the rivalry between Saturninus and Vic- 
tor for housing the monk Isaac, who died in 406,” and also the saint-like veneration 


44 Cf. here below as well as Bowes 2008, 112, and Magdalino 2001, 58-59 and 61-64. 

45 Proc. Aed. 1,6. 

46 Vit. Matr. 29. 

47 Vit. Matr. 33. The church was situated on the Mese in the vicinity of the church of St Sophia and 
was rebuilt by Sphoracius following a fire, perhaps after 465, cf. Mango 1993b, 25-28. 

48 Cf. Bowes 2008, 111-112. 

49 For the archaeological remains of the church near the Sehzade Camii in Istanbul's Sarachane 
quarter, cf. Mango/Sevéenko 1961, 243 - 247. 

50 Cf. Harrison 1989, 33. The poem states that Eudocia did not built the church as large not because 
of any restraint or lack of resources, but because she had a divine premonition that her family and 
descendants would have the knowledge and resources to provide grander embellishment. 

51 Cf. 1 Kings 6-7, 2 Chron 3-4, as well as Ezekiel’s heavenly temple (40 —43), cf. Harrison 1989, 
137-139. Cf. also Nadine Viermann’s contribution in this volume. 

52 Saradi 1995, 88-90, Janin 1953, 84, and Krausmiiller 2022, 200. 
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of Isaac's successor Dalmatius,? and - similarly — the veneration for Alexander 
Acoemetus™ and his successor Marcellus. In summary, until the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, one can trace churches and martyria for at least 27 saints in Constantinople 
(plus the Forty Martyrs), with two places for Andrew, John the Baptist, and Euphe- 
mia, and two, perhaps three, for Stephen. Additionally, one could mention the by- 
then personified patrons Anastasia, Irene, and Sophia.” Finally, for the sixth centu- 
ry, further churches to Diomedes, Peter and Paul, and Sergius and Bacchus would 
have supplemented the ecclesiastical landscape of Constantinople. What is remark- 
able is the city's attempt to add local saints to the urban pantheon. The martyrs Aca- 
cius, Mocius, and, although of a different time, Bishop Paul were among them - but 
also living holy men and women like Matrona who were accepted with open arms 
and after their deaths venerated in the city's collective memory: “[T]he new capital, 
so conscious of acquiring the mark of nobility, achieves a nobility worthy of its uni- 
versal prestige.””° 


A City of Christ 


At the end of the fourth century, Egeria eagerly reported on lieux de mémoire in the 
Holy Land. A list derived from her account offers a slightly different picture to that 
we have just encountered in Constantinople, as it features numerous Old Testament 
figures who had lived or died there. All in all, she mentions a number of loca sancta 
that located precisely the assumed dwelling-places of almost thirty saintly figures.’ 
When it comes to Jerusalem, however, Egeria's focus narrowed. Every single place 
she mentioned, was related to Christ alone. 

The first account which informs us about the Christian topography of Jerusalem, 
the pilgrim of Bordeaux, did still record two categories of sights: firstly, a large cor- 
pus of buildings and landmarks encountered on or in close vicinity to the Temple 
Mount, and secondly those which are related to Christian salvation history. From 
his itinerary it becomes clear that the new Christian Jerusalem was contrasted to 
the Jerusalem of old - with King Solomon functioning as some sort of intermediary. 
However, the Bordeaux Pilgrim is our sole witness to buildings or objects on the Tem- 


53 On the so-called monastery of Dalmatius, cf. Saradi 1995, 90 — 91. 

54 Cf. Vit. Alex. Acoi. 43 with Caner 2002, 274. 

55 To put it in Michel van Esbroeck's words: *[w]hile Constantine had simply built the church of 
Peace, the name became Saint Irene." Cf. van Esbroeck 2001, 139, see also Socr. HE 1,16. 

56 Van Esbroeck 2001, 135. 

57 The account mentions sites connected with Moses (Itin. Eg. 2,1), Elijah (4,2), Aaron (4,4), Joshua 
(5,4), Joseph (77.9), Reuben, Gad and Manasseh (10,4), Balak the son of Beor (12,10; it should be “son 
of Zippor", cf. Wilkinson 1999, 124 with n. 2), Balaam the Seer (12,2), Job (13,1), Melchizedek (13,4), 
Abraham (14,2), John the Baptist (15,1), Thomas (171), King Abgar and his servant Ananias (171), Re- 
becca and Eleazar (20,4), Helpidius (20,5), Terah, Sarah and Lot (20,9), Nahor and Bethuel (20,10), 
Rachel (20,11), Jacob (21,1), and Laban (21,4). 
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ple Mount, a space that becomes suspiciously empty within a very short time, cer- 
tainly by Egeria's visit in AD 381-384. If we combine the fourth century accounts, 
i.e. the pilgrim of Bordeaux, Egeria's description of the Jerusalemite liturgy, and 
the Armenian lectionary, we get a picture of the city's religious topography. 

The Bordeaux pilgrim mentioned various sets of pools, e.g. at Bethesda and at 
Siloah, which will be examined below - even though they did not carry any deeper 
meaning in his account. Going south he entered the Mt Sion area where Egeria in her 
day would see the Church of Holy Sion. The Bordeaux Pilgrim only mentioned the 
house of Caiaphas with the column of flagellation in it - there was no church yet 
at this spot. He passed by the house of Pilate, i.e. the city's praetorium, also only 
a ‘place’ in communal memory, not yet a church. His next sight was the new basilica 
built by Constantine and the rock of Golgotha. On the ascent of the Mount of Olives, 
Egeria noted a church.” Both of our pilgrims noted the Constantinian church on top 
of the mountain, the so-called Eleona commemorating the Ascension; a localization, 
however, which had yet to be defined as Egeria mentions both the church and addi- 
tionally the actual place where the Lord ascended to Heaven, the so-called Imbomon 
— which very shortly after Egeria’s visit would be transformed into a church through 
the patronage of the Roman matron Poemenia. Finally, both pilgrims mentioned Be- 
thany with the vault in which Lazarus was laid — also no church building yet in their 
times, but soon to come, commemorating the meeting between Christ and the sisters 
Martha and Mary.” 

If one contrasts the evidence of the fourth century with that of the early and mid- 
sixth century (namely the pilgrim accounts of Theodosius and the so-called Piacenza 
Pilgrim, dating to before 518 and c. 570 respectively), several changes can be noticed. 
The house of Caiaphas was now called the Church of St Peter? and the house of Pi- 
late was by now a Church of St Sophia, the Holy Wisdom which inspired Christ's re- 
sponse to Pilate.° The column of flagellation, once in the house of Caiaphas, had 
moved into the Church of Holy Sion,“ a place which seems to have functioned to 
a certain extent as a storeroom for sacred objects: the ‘cup of the Apostles’ was 
kept there as were the stones with which Stephen was martyred.9 The pool of Siloah 
in the 570s had next to it a church commemorating the miracle of Jesus healing the 
blind man.“ The twin pools of Bethesda were covered by a Church of Mary.“ Accord- 


58 Itin. Eg. 36,1- 2. 

59 Cf. Itin. Eg. 25,11; 29,3 — 6, Bieberstein/Bloedhorn 1994, I, 156. 

60 Theodosius 7b. 

61 Theodosius 7b and Itin. Plac. 23. 

62 Theodosius 7b and Itin. Plac. 22. Egeria saw the column of the flagellation of Christ in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher and the Piacenza Pilgrim would even encounter a second column outside the 
city, cf. Itin. Plac. 25. 

63 Itin. Plac. 22. 

64 Itin. Plac. 24, cf. John 9. 

65 Theodosius 8b as well as Itin. Plac. 27. 
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ing to the Gospel of John, this was the place of Christ’s healing of the paralytic, and 
the place was commemorated as such during the fifth century. The association with 
the spot as the birthplace of the Virgin (hence today's name of the church, St Anne's, 
the mother of Mary) must have been fairly recent at the time when Theodosius was 
writing. 

In addition to the few actual churches of the fourth century, many of the previ- 
ous holy places (the houses of Caiaphas and Pilate, the two pools) were now trans- 
formed into churches. Despite this building activity, one thing remained largely un- 
changed: all these churches were still closely connected to the Gospel story:6 the 
importance of St Peter and St Sophia, for example, did not spring from their respec- 
tive names, but from the fact that they commemorated the places of Christ's trial, just 
as the churches erected over the two pools testified to the exact place were the Lord 
had worked miracles. Unlike the evidence in other parts of the late Roman Empire, 
particularly Constantinople, Jerusalem did not contain any significant number of 
sanctuaries dedicated to Christian saints. 


Introducing the Cult of Saints to the Holy City 


None of this would be particularly remarkable if there had not also been a fifth-cen- 
tury church of St Stephen, even though it is the only ‘non-Jesus-related’ church that 
is recorded in the sources. This building was connected to Eudocia, the wife of The- 
odosius II, who had left the court for Jerusalem once on a pilgrimage in 438-439, and 
then, for good, in 442/443. The church was located outside the northern city walls, 
and its foundation was clearly connected with Eudocia's first stay in the city and 
her successful translatio of some of the saint's relics to Constantinople.® The conse- 
cration of the large basilica was a major event in Jerusalem? and Eudocia had invit- 
ed Cyril of Alexandria to conduct the service." We can be certain that the empress 
knew about the considerable popularity of the Protomartyr throughout the whole 


66 A letter attributed to Cyril of Jerusalem on the rebuilding of the Jewish Temple in AD 363, discov- 
ered, edited and translated by Sebastian Brock, mentions a ‘Church of the Confessors' (chap. 6) 
unique to this letter. Even if the letter is genuine (Brock assumes that it was written at the beginning 
of the fifth century by an author who had certain knowledge of both the historical episode and the 
topography of Jerusalem), the best explanation of the mention of this church seems to follow Brock in 
interpreting it as a mistranslation, so that underlying the Syriac was the Greek paptuptov, i.e. the 
term by which the Constantinian basilica of the Holy Sepulcher was generally known in these 
times, cf. Brock 1977, 277. 

67 Cf. also Klein 2019, 106 - 114. 

68 Cf. below; on the consecration, cf. John Rufus Vit. Petr. Hib. 49 with Clark 1982, 141-156, and 
Leyerle 2002, 350. 

69 For the construction of the church, cf. Socr. HE 7,47,3 and Evagr. HE 1,22. 

70 Cf. Clark 1982, 151, Horn 2006, 75, and Bitton-Ashkelony/Kofsky 2006, 49-50. 
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Empire," and it is likely that she recognized that a space dedicated exclusively to the 
saint was still missing within the sacred topography of Jerusalem. After all, the mar- 
tyrs bones had been discovered already in 415” and were still being temporarily 
stored in the Holy Sion, a church actually commemorating the events of Pentecost.” 

It seems that in Jerusalem the veneration of Christ was - for understandable rea- 
sons — so important and dominant that the commemoration of saints and martyrs 
was less distinctive than in other cities of the early Byzantine Empire. And indeed, 
the sacred topography for such places of remembrance remained extraordinarily 
vague. Besides Eudocia's foundation, we can only find a very small number of sacred 
places which were not connected directly to the life and passion of Christ: Palladius 
of Helenopolis and Rufinus of Aquileia mention that a shrine on the eastern Mount of 
Olives was dedicated to John the Baptist, although the information we possess is far 
too limited to be able to locate it." Unlike in other cities, most of the early monas- 
teries in Jerusalem did not carry the name of a specific saint. Eudocia built a hospice 
with a chapel dedicated to St George; this again formed an exception.” It is interest- 
ing to note that a fifth-century Coptic encomium on St George is attributed to a cer- 
tain Theodosius, Bishop of Jerusalem. The text is generally thought to be authentic,” 


71 Stephen's death was interpreted as an echo of the Crucifixion. Therefore, the church of Stephen 
donated by Eudocia can be interpreted as resembling the revelation of the True Cross by Helena and 
the erection of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher by Constantine. Cf. Clark 1982, 142, as well as Hunt 
1982, 212 and 220. Several other church foundations in honor of St Stephen allegedly made by Eudo- 
cia belong to the realm of myth. This is particularly true for those church foundations associated with 
depositions of St Stephen's foot (on this cf. the erroneous remarks in Holum 1982, 195, and Hunt 1982, 
233), for example, in Safranbolu in Paphlagonia. A dedicatory inscription confirming the empress' 
involvement was first mentioned by Doublet 1889, 293 — 299, and has since been assumed to be gen- 
uine by Elizabeth Clark, Kenneth Holum and especially Enrico Livrea, who dedicated an entire article 
to it, trying to justify its linguistic oddities (cf. Livrea 1996). Only Mango 2004, 24 with nn. 14-16, and 
passim, observed that the inscription is a nineteenth century forgery. 

72 For the case of Stephen, it is noteworthy that the discovery of the relics of James, the first Bishop 
of Jerusalem, in 351 on the Mount of Olives, apparently had no impact on the localization of the Pen- 
tecost events at Mount Sion (assumed to be James' house). The saint's relics were collected and briefly 
placed in the Church of Holy Sion. Apparently, the obsession with finding the exact position of holy 
places only concerned Christ and not saints and martyrs, as we also shall see in the case of Stephen; 
cf. esp. Rubin 1999, 154—155, and Abel 1919, 480 — 499. 

73 Among the relics and holy objects presented to the Piacenza pilgrim in the Church of Holy Sion, 
there was also a reliquary of the head of the martyr Theodota, cf. Itin. Plac. 22. For the discovery of St 
Stephen's relics, see Hunt 2001, 171. 

74 Cf. Bieberstein/Bloedhorn 1994, III, 416. 

75 Cf. Cyr. Scyth. Vit. Ioann. 204,9 and Bieberstein/Bloedhorn 1994, II, 51-52. Blake Leyerle suggest- 
ed that Eudocia's foundation of St Stephen also included an important hospital; cf. Leyerle 2002, 360 
and 369 - 372. 

76 The first account of George's martyrdom is said to have been written in Greek by Pasicrates, al- 
legedly the servant of the saint, a source which existed in a Syriac translation in the seventh century 
which shows close resemblances to an early-fifth century Coptic version preserved in the Bodleian 
and edited and translated by E.A. Wallis Budge in 1888; cf. Budge 1888, xxxi. This collection of 
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and its author has thus to be identified with the anti-Chalcedonian monk-made-pat- 
riarch of 452-453, i.e. during the time Eudocia resided in the city. If the text is indeed 
genuine, one may suggest a certain mutual influence between the literary preoccupa- 
tion with George and the attribution of Eudocia's hospice, as the empress maintained 
close contact with the anti-Chalcedonian party while living in Jerusalem." 

The remaining evidence for the veneration of saints in Jerusalem is meager. A 
chapel dedicated to the military saint Menas was founded by a Roman noblewoman, 
Bassa."? From Cyril of Scythopolis' description it becomes clear that this chapel was 
built in imitation of Eudocia’s church of St Stephen - perhaps directly influenced by 
the empress's foundation. The monk Theognius, who came to Jerusalem in AD 454/ 
455, stayed at a monastery on the Mount of Olives which had been founded shortly 
before his arrival by the noblewoman Flavia, who also build a church to the martyr 
Julian.” Again, this church post-dates the church of St Stephen by more than a dec- 
ade.°° The distribution of these chapels shows a concentration of martyria on the 
Mount of Olives. This is confirmed by the sixth-century pilgrims?! who mention cer- 
tain tombs there,? however, all of these were small, mostly private shrines. We know 
of a monk, Gabrielius, who stemmed from Euthymius' monastery in the desert and 
became a protégé of Eudocia's in Jerusalem after she was back on the Chalcedonian 
path. This Gabrielius used to withdraw for certain periods of the year to a recluse's 


the Coptic tradition on St George also contains an encomium written by a certain Theodosius, Bishop 
of Jerusalem, for which neither Budge nor Georg Rówekamp in the respective LACL entry found rea- 
sons to assume that it might not be genuine (cf. Budge 1888, xxvii): as this bishop is referred to in the 
encomium on St George by Theodotus of Ancyra (fl. 431— 432) and as there is no reason to suppose an 
interpolation of the name (cf. Budge 1888, 236 with n. 1), it is likely that the alleged author of the text 
is indeed referring to the monk Theodosius who was raised to the Patriarchal see in 452. From John 
Rufus' De obitu Theodosii we know that the anti-Chalcedonian patriarch fled to Egypt after 453 — 
which would explain the transmitting of the text in Coptic — until the imprisonment of Abba Roma- 
nus in Antioch made Theodosius leave his hiding place and travel to the city on the Orontes (John 
Rufus, De obit. Theod. 2-3). For the Coptic scribes of the manuscripts a false attribution to Theodo- 
sius would also make no sense, as due to the secrecy and brevity of his presence in Egypt he re- 
mained a fairly elusive character to the Egyptian anti-Chalcedonians. 

77 I have argued elsewhere that Eudocia's support for the anti-Chalcedonians of Palestine was 
backed and approved by the court of Marcian and Pulcheria, cf. Klein 2018. 

78 A letter dating to late AD 453 from Pulcheria to Bassa is preserved among the post-conciliar docu- 
ments in the Greek acts of Chalcedon, cf. ACO 2,1,3:494 — 495. 

79 Cyr. Scyth. Vit. Theog. 241,20. 

80 Finally, Cyril again mentions a shrine of the military saint Theodore with a terminus ante quem of 
532; however, such a chapel is not attested archaeologically. Cf. Cyr. Scyth. VS 185,4 with Bieberstein/ 
Bloedhorn 1994, II, 98. It is important to note that the fact that although no more places of remem- 
brance are recorded in the sources, this does not necessarily mean that they did not exist. The small 
number of mentions may result from the nature of the sources; the few examples are mostly recorded 
by Cyril of Scythopolis who was an insider to the area. 

81 Theodosius 6. 

82 For James, Zacharias, Simeon, cf. Theodosius 9; for Zebedee and Cleophas, cf. Itin. Plac. 16; for 
Pelagia, cf. Itin. Plac. 16; and for Hesychius, cf. Itin. Plac. 27. 
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cell on the Mount of Olives, where he had set up a martyr’s shrine.? Places like this 
are clearly not comparable to Eudocia’s basilica which was, according to Cyril of Scy- 
thopolis, so enormous as to host a very large congregation. It is obvious that there 
was a difference between this building and the small private shrines on the Mount 
of Olives, none of which is attested before the beginning of the construction of St Ste- 
phen's church.* Most of the places commemorating saints were erected by Roman 
noblewomen (such as Melania, Flavia, and Bassa), i.e. not by the clergy of Jerusalem 
but from outsiders to the city like Eudocia herself. She was the first founder in the 
city who acknowledged the growth in importance of the public veneration of relics 
and saints which had begun at the end of the fourth century. Coming from the center 
of power in Constantinople with its numerous churches, this cult of saints was well- 
known to her.” A second novelty of Eudocia’s foundation is that Stephen’s stoning 
was located in a different place to that in which the basilica was placed. Every single 
church built in Jerusalem before the 440s was meticulously located at what was 
thought to be the exact place hallowed by divine presence. As a result of this, the 
late antique religious buildings in Jerusalem are characterized by a near-obsession 
with the search for the ‘correct place.’ The church of St Stephen, in contrast, was 
placed at the main arterial road leading to Neapolis and Damascus, thus resembling 
a pattern of building large churches outside the city centers as in Rome or Milan®® 
rather than following the local traditions in Jerusalem. With this choice of location, 
the new church was both influenced by the city's street layout and proved influential 
itself: everyone who entered the city had to pass by it, and many wrote about it.” 

Nevertheless, the construction of Eudocia's church in Jerusalem still shows how 
dominant the connection between places of events and places of remembrance was in 


83 Gabrielius built himself a small hermitage where he used to withdraw at Epiphany and where he 
died as a miracle worker and was also buried there. Cyril of Scythopolis mentions his knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, and Syriac (Vit. Euth. 56,6 — 18). 

84 The exception here are Melania's endeavors to promote her own martyrion for the same relics. 
85 Cf. Brown 1981, 92-95. Even after Eudocia's time, the veneration of saints and martyrs remained 
somewhat tentative. The legend of the discovery of the relics of Jacob in the Kidron Valley was clearly 
modelled on the discovery of St Stephen, even though the account claims that it already happened 
during the reign of Valens. However, no chapel for Jacob is attested before the eighth century. Finally, 
a church for John the Baptist is not attested before the Sassanid devastation of the city (AD 614) and 
John Moschus mentions a church of SS Cosmas and Damianus for the year 615, once again maybe in 
the Kidron Valley. Moreover, Biblical figures were remembered in Jerusalem as well, from the sixth to 
the tenth century: a grotto was shown to be the prison of Jeremiah and a memorial place of Isaiah 
existed in the Kidron Valley, both not included on the normal pilgrim routes, cf. Bieberstein/Bloed- 
horn 1994, I, 158 — 159 as well as III, 234 and 408. For the implications of the growing cult of saints for 
Jerusalem, cf. Kretschmar 1977, 111. For Eudocia's political activities in the Holy Land, see the mono- 
graphs by Binns 1994, Bitton-Ashkelony/Kofsky 2006 and Horn 2006 as well as Kofsky 1997, 209 - 222. 
86 Cf. Krautheimer 1983, passim. 

87 Similarly, Eudocia's church of St Polyeuctus in Constantinople was carefully positioned on a pro- 
cessional route on the Mese from the Forum of Theodosius to the Church of the Holy Apostles, cf. 
Harrison 1989, 34. 
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people’s minds: from the sixth century onwards, a tradition appears identifying the 
place of the Church of St Stephen as the exact location of the martyr's stoning.’ A 
little later, the local priests were even able to show pilgrims the stones of Stephen’s 
martyrdom in the church - perhaps those the Piacenza Pilgrim had seen at Sion, al- 
though there has never been a lack of stones in Jerusalem. As a consequence, the 
northern city gate, today’s Damascus Gate, changed its name to St Stephen’s Gate 
in Eudocia’s times. We may draw comparisons to similar phenomena in Constantino- 
ple where the church commemorating Bishop Paul was a hundred and fifty years 
later thought to be a church to St Paul the Apostle; whereas the church to Acacius, 
as already demonstrated by David Woods,*? was in fact a church originally built by a 
member of Constantine’s entourage, the comes Acacius, and relatively soon was 
thought to be commemorating the martyrdom of St Acacius.?? And, of course, the 
Vita Sophiae mentioned in the beginning, provided an alternative, perhaps more 
easily comprehensible, tradition for the Church of St Sophia. It is not surprising 
that in the same period, a second Sophia tradition was also evolving which described 
the death of Sophia during the reign of Emperor Hadrian: a saint who had three mar- 
tyr daughters, aptly named Pistis, Elpis, and Agape.?! 

The construction of Eudocia's church to St Stephen also constituted a new form 
of congregational space by its sheer size which surpassed all of Jerusalem's churches 
except for the Constantinian basilica. It goes beyond enhancing places of remem- 
brance with religious buildings in the manner of Jerusalemite building tradition be- 
fore her. Whether this was a deliberate action or not, is impossible to tell. The evi- 
dence shows that in the years after Eudocia's death, the strict observation of 
correct locations had become more blurred. For Jerusalem this was completely 
new — and somewhat visionary. When after a long break of imperial activity Justinian 
decided to launch a vast building program in the city,” his main church, the Nea, 
was in fact a church dedicated to the Virgin and inaugurated on the feast day of 
Mary's presentation in the Temple, but it did not commemorate a particular spot 
in which the event had taken place and/or was preserved in local tradition. In the 
position for his church, Justinian thus had a free choice, and the Nea's location 
should rather be seen as an imperial response to the growing population in the 
city? as it extended the colonnaded cardo to the south, that is to an area that had 
not been densely populated before. 


88 Bieberstein/Bloedhorn 1994, II, 231- 232. 

89 Cf. above note 32. 

90 Cf. Bowes 2008, 113 for similar thoughts on the places of remembrance of St Philip and St Celerina 
in Constantinople. 

91 Cf. van Esbroeck 2001, 129 — 134. 

92 Trampedach 2001, 108-110. 

93 Binns 1994, 92, and Stathakopoulos 2008, 310. 
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New Saints for Constantinople 


While Eudocia’s decision to build a church dedicated to St Stephen in Jerusalem may 
have been surprising for this city (though very much in line with the empire-wide cult 
of saints), her Church of St Polyeuctus in Constantinople seems a more surprising 
choice. When she reached the capital in the fall of AD 439, she carried with her a pre- 
cious gift for the city: 


Eudocia, the wife of the emperor Theodosius, returned from Jerusalem to the imperial city, bring- 
ing with her the relics of the most blessed Stephen, the first martyr, which were placed in the 
basilica of St Lawrence where they are venerated.?* 


The entry in the Chronicon of Marcellinus Comes gives no explanation for why relics 
as important as those of Stephen brought to the capital by someone as important as 
Eudocia were deposited in a church commemorating a different saint, St Lawrence, 
and built by a different founder, Pulcheria. Kenneth Holum has argued that Theodo- 
sius' sister had founded this church upon Eudocia's arrival to receive the newly 
translated relics, and that *in this way Pulcheria turned Eudocia's downfall to her 
own profit.” The latter claim can be easily dismissed, as the deposition in AD 
439 could hardly be connected with Eudocia's alleged downfall of 443. Nevertheless, 
it is odd that - if Pulcheria was indeed Eudocia's rival - the latter permitted for no 
obvious reason that her sister-in-law earned the merits for the successful translation, 
especially as Eudocia had her own church of St Polyeuctus constructed roughly at 
the same time. Although the rivalry scenario is tempting, no contemporary source re- 
ports any enmity between the two Augustae “who appearled] to be one," as Cyril of 
Alexandria put it. There is no reason to interpret the latter line as a sarcastic state- 
ment, as Holum did.? If one steps aside from the notion of competition between the 
two Augustae, and accepts that they even may have cooperated (appearing to be 
one), the sources arguably make more sense. Sozomen, who was very keen on por- 
traying Pulcheria in panegyric terms, did not mention a church dedicated to St Law- 
rence. It is true that his Historia ecclesiastica terminates in the year AD 439, however, 
there must have been a church foundation structurally complete enough to house the 
relics by that time. The historian's silence can be explained with a later entry in Mar- 
cellinus Comes' Chronicon: only in 453, fourteen years after the deposition of the rel- 
ics of St Stephen in Constantinople, did Pulcheria's church receive the relics of St 
Lawrence sent from Pope Leo I from Rome in the wake of the negotiations at the 


94 Marcellinus Comes, Chron. a. 439(2): Eudoxia uxor Theodosii principis ab Hierosolymis urbem re- 
giam remeavit, beatissimi Stephani primi martyris reliquias, quae in basilica sancti Laurentii positae 
venerantur, secum deferens. The confusion between Eudoxia and Eudocia is a common mistake in 
the sources, from the dating and the context it is clear that 'Eudocia' must be meant in this instance. 
95 Holum 1982, 137; cf. 196 for an alleged foundation in AD 439. 

96 Cf. ACO 1,1,3,77,79- 80. 
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Council of Chalcedon.” Therefore, Sozomen could not have reported on a Church of 
Lawrence, since it did not exist as such at the time of his writing. On the other hand, 
the statement concerning the year 439 made by Marcellinus Comes is likewise not 
wrong, as in his times the church was, of course, dedicated to and known as St Law- 
rence. From the available evidence it seems that both Pulcheria and Eudocia built 
churches in Constantinople without exactly knowing which relics would eventually 
wind up in them. This does, of course, not mean that these buildings were mere 
blank canvasses, but rather that both Augustae had certain hopes and aspirations 
concerning the relics that they desired for their religious foundations. One could 
compare these pious hopes to the grand plan of the Church of the Holy Apostles a 
century earlier, which ideally would have housed relics of twelve important saints, 
an enterprise that proved unrealistic as time went on.?® Moreover, it appears possible 
to determine the envisaged patron saints of these two churches, which must have 
been under construction in the 430s: I would suggest that for Pulcheria's church 
it was St Lawrence from the very beginning. In comparison with this saint, however, 
St Polyeuctus, who eventually became commemorated in Eudocia’s church, appears 
as a rather minor figure. The fitting match for the deacon Lawrence was, of course, 
none other than the deacon Stephen. Scholars have speculated on the connection be- 
tween the empress and the saint: Polyeuctus was martyred in the hometown of the 
desert monk Euthymius, a figure of authority for Eudocia in Palestine. However, 
there is nothing to suggest that the empress met the desert monk during her pilgrim- 
age of AD 438/439, let alone came under his influence.’® It is possible to assume that 
she had never even heard the name of St Polyeuctus until her second stay in the Holy 
Land. Upon her return to the capital in 439, the relics of Stephen were deposited in 
Pulcheria’s church. If we accept that the empresses collaborated, this act is not sur- 
prising: the conjunction of the two saints made sense, both were deacon-martyrs, 
whose relics were housed together in Rome.’™ Perhaps Eudocia and Pulcheria had 
hoped to accelerate the translation of Lawrence’s relics to Constantinople by offering 
the bones a place near to Stephen - or, Pulcheria’s church simply was closer to com- 
pletion, assuming that Eudocia’s foundation may have fallen behind due to her ab- 
sence of approximately a year and a half. It is likely that the cooperation between the 
two empresses continued after Eudocia left Constantinople for good: she still had 
funds at her disposal,’ which clearly exceeded those of ordinary pilgrims, and 


97 Cf. Marcellinus Comes, Chron. a. 453(5). 

98 Cf. Mango 2009, 53 and 55-57. 

99 Cf. Magdalino 2001, 61-65, suggesting that the Church of St Polyeuctus may have been planned to 
be dedicated to some other saint. 

100 Eudocia's first stay in Jerusalem was relatively short; I will discuss the chronology of this pil- 
grimage elsewhere. 

101 According to the translatio of the bones of St Stephen from Constantinople to Rome (dating, 
most likely, to the late eighth century); cf. Costambeys/Leyser 2007, 279 — 281. 

102 Cf. John Rufus Vit. Petr. Hib. 166. 
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she owned property in the Holy Land, and perhaps resided in a suitable palace in 
Bethlehem.” Moreover, there is reason to assume that at least two church buildings 
in Jerusalem and Constantinople respectively show interaction between the Holy 
Land and the capital dating to after the time of Eudocia's second departure: Eudo- 
cia's Constantinopolitan church received relics of St Polyeuctus only after the em- 
press had met Euthymius in the Judean Desert in the late 440s, and the Jerusalemite 
Church of St Stephen was decorated with costly capitals (either directly imported 
from Constantinople or executed in Constantinopolitan style).!?^ 


New Saints for Jerusalem 


The stimulus for the veneration of saints in Jerusalem came from outside. What may 
be a mere coincidence is that most of these important outsiders who built churches 
in honor of saints in the city (Eudocia, Melania, and Bassa), all had at times switched 
their allegiance to the anti-Chalcedonians. Even though the difference between the 
cult of saints among Chalcedonians and anti-Chalcedonians has not been explored, 
the latter's interest in making the saints at home in Jerusalem appears remarkable, 
especially when we combine this with the possibility that the anti-Patriarch Theodo- 
sius really authored an encomium on St George, and that, of course, Peter the Iberian 
- the anti-Chalcedonian par excellence — carried a large box of relics of Persian mar- 
tyrs with him when he escaped from Constantinople to Jerusalem.!95 

In this context, Michel van Esbroeck's dating?” of the Sophia legend to the fifth 
century, relating to the riots of 451— 453, makes perfect sense. The Virgin Mary had 
transferred the widow Sophia from Constantinople to Jerusalem, the only place 
where Sophia could be reunited with God. It was also predicted that Sophia would 
return to the capital, after her death.!^? For the anti-Chalcedonians, wisdom was wid- 
owed from all that kept her in Constantinople: only in Jerusalem did the faith remain 
intact. *[O]rthodoxy originate[d] in Jerusalem; and Sophia of Constantinople [was] 
no longer justified by her roots [...] but through the [JJerusalemite preservation in 
the fertile soil of the true doctrine of the Holy City.”'°® It is not surprising that the 
church in the praetorium, the place of Christ's trial, was built in the 450s and 
named St Sophia, nor is the proposed date of the writing-down of the legend, the 
reign of the Miaphysite emperor Anastasius, when - in the eyes of the Miaphysites 
- Sophia could at last return home. 


103 Vit. Bars. 93,4. 

104 Cf. Verstegen 2018, 71. 

105 Cf. John Rufus Vit. Petr. Hib. 26 - 28 and 31- 35. 
106 Van Esbroek 2001, 138. 

107 Cf. van Esbroeck 2001, 133. 

108 Van Esbroeck 2001, 137. 
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If there was an actual connection between the cult of saints, religious affiliation, 
and building politics, we might ask what the Chalcedonian response to this might 
have looked like. And indeed, we can trace a reaction of the spearhead of pro-Chal- 
cedonians in the Jerusalem area, the desert monastery of Euthymius, located in close 
proximity to the Holy City. In the wake of the turmoil of AD 451-453, all of these out- 
sider/anti-Chalcedonian foundations of churches and martyria of saints were seized 
by monks from the desert: Euthymius had his disciple Gabrielius join Eudocia at St 
Stephen’s,’°? Bassa's church of St Menas received the Euthymian monk Andrew as a 
supervisor,"? and Flavia's monastery was run by the Chalcedonian Theognius.'! 
Moreover, a little later, in AD 473, i.e. twenty-two years after Chalcedon, thirteen 
years after Eudocia's death, the time was ripe for the generation of an entirely 
new saint for Jerusalem: Euthymius himself.'? 

Things unfolded quickly after his death: at the recommendation of Chrysippus, 
guardian of the Cross and a former disciple of Euthymius, the Patriarch Anastasius, a 
former monk of the desert monasteries, invited Martyrius and Elias, two disciples of 
Euthymius, to attend his dead body, leaving Fidus, a disciple of Euthymius and now 
a deacon of the latter's monastery, with the “responsibility for building a burial vault 
for the translation of the precious remains to a becoming place.” He employed 
craftsmen and workers from Jerusalem who demolished the hermit's original cave 
and built a large vaulted chamber with Euthymius' tomb in the middle. The Patriarch 
had already sent the tombstone in advance along with a silver crucible and sur- 
rounding railings. On 7 May, he came down to the monastery and translated the rel- 
ics to the prepared place, carrying them in his own hands.!"* 

It had taken Euthymius' disciples three and a half months to present Jerusalem 
and its surroundings with its newest saint: Euthymius, the Chalcedonian hero, father 
of the monks, colonizer of the desert. The step from "living holy man’ to ‘venerated 
saint' was just a small one. For understanding both the foundation of Eudocia's 
church to St Stephen, but also the veneration of contemporary living saints in Jeru- 
salem, it is the religious landscape of Constantinople that may give us further an- 
swers. 


109 Cf. Cyr. Scyth. Vit. Euth. 53,5 —54,11. Gabrielius also became the executor of Eudocia’s will. 
110 Cf. also Cyr. Scyth. Vit. Euth. 53,5 —54,11. Bassa was apparently quicker to join the Chalcedonian 
cause, as Pulcheria addressed her in a letter asking her to convince Eudocia to defect from Miaphy- 
sitism. 

111 Cf. Cyr. Scyth. Vit. Theog. as well as Paul of Elusa, Vit. Theog. 5. 

112 Cf. Cyr. Scyth. Vit. Euth. 59,16 — 61,4. 

113 Cyr. Scyth. Vit. Euth. 60,27— 61,3. 

114 Cyr. Scyth. Vit. Euth. 61,8 — 62,1. 
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Kai Trampedach 

A New Temple of Solomon in Jerusalem? 
The Construction of the Nea Church 
(531-543) by Emperor Justinian 


The buildings constructed by Emperor Justinian (r. 527-565) not only fundamentally 
changed Constantinople, but also Jerusalem. Justinian reshaped the urban structure 
of Jerusalem especially by expanding the cardo maximus and constructing a new 
Church of Mary, the so-called Nea. Two contemporary, completely independent au- 
thors and witnesses with very different intellectual backgrounds give us information 
about these building projects, which continued for a period of twelve years, from 531 
to 543: the historian Procopius of Caesarea and the hagiographer Cyril of Scythopolis. 
These literary sources are complemented by archaeological findings. The part of Jer- 
usalem where these Justinianic buildings stood was thoroughly investigated from 
1969 to 1982 by Israeli archaeologists led by Nahman Avigad. The part of their re- 
search relevant to my topic was published by Oren Gutfeld in 2012 as volume 5 of 
Jewish Quarter Excavations in the Old City of Jerusalem. In this article, I will discuss 
Procopius and Cyril's statements about the Nea and compare them to the findings of 
the archaeological investigation (Section II). On this basis, I will ask what symbolic 
and theological messages Emperor Justinian associated with the building of the Nea 
in Jerusalem (Section III). In doing so, I will discuss the theory that Justinian wanted 
his church to be understood as a typological successor to the Jewish Temple: accord- 
ingly, Justinian intended the Nea to be not only a new church of Mary in Jerusalem, 
but also a new Temple of Solomon.! First, however, I will sketch a brief overview of 
Justinian's building activity in the Holy Land, which provides the context for the em- 
peror's building measures in Jerusalem (Section I). 


Note: A German version of this paper appeared in Millenium 12, 2015, 155 — 177. | am grateful to Hart- 
mut Leppin and Wolfram Brandes (both Frankfurt a. M.) for suggestions, and especially to John Noël 
Dillon (Berkeley) for comments and translation, including the citations from the Greek sources. Spe- 
cial thanks go to Michael Chronz (Bonn) who called my attention to the topic many years ago and who 
gave useful hints. 


1 This theory is not new, but was supported or considered by Amitzur 1996; Shahid 2006; Taylor 
2008; Gutfeld 2012, 491—494, in part with various arguments that will be examined more closely 
in this article. 
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The reign of Emperor Justinian (527-565) may be considered the apogee of late-anti- 
que sacred building activity in Palestine, and especially in Jerusalem. As Procopius 
lists in his Buildings in detail, the emperor himself furnished the money for monas- 
teries, churches, poorhouses, hostels, cisterns and fountains, and even fortresses to 
protect the monks and pilgrims from desert nomads. He additionally invested in four 
major projects, three of which Procopius describes at length: 1) the construction of 
the cardo maximus and Nea Church in Jerusalem; 2) the construction of a massive 
defensive wall around the Theotokos Church built by Zeno on Mount Garizim in Sa- 
maria, to protect it from Samaritan attacks; 3) the construction of a church on Mount 
Sinai and a fortress at the foot of the mountain; and 4) (missing in Procopius, per- 
haps because the project was not completed until after Buildings was composed) 
the restoration and expansion of the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem.? This 
list immediately raises the question of why the emperor carried out so may large 
and expensive projects in Palestine. What interest did Justinian have in Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land? 

Two answers spring to mind: first, Palestine was vitally important for the emper- 
or's religious policy. In contrast to Egypt and Syria, after initial resistance the Chal- 
cedonian definition of faith had largely prevailed in Palestine. The patriarchs of Jer- 
usalem and especially the monks of the Judean desert had vigorously maintained 
their allegiance to Chalcedon in the face of the intervention of the anti-Chalcedonian 
emperor Anastasius. After the accession of Emperor Justin in 518, who again made 
Chalcedon the official orthodoxy, the Holy Land thus automatically became a bastion 
of the emperor's religious policy in the East. The Church of Jerusalem played a key 
part in Justinian's efforts to restore the unity of the Church and to find a compromise 
formula that all parties could accept. Bishops and especially monks from Palestine 
took a leading role in the negotiations. The emperor, in turn, vigorously intervened in 
person both with theological treatises and official resources when the unity of the 
Palestinian Church was threatened in the late 530s and early 540s by the so-called 
Origenists.? 

Second, on account of the great number of pilgrims who traveled to the holy sites 
from every corner of the Empire, it was important to the emperor to remain on good 
terms with the local authorities. In this way, the emperor could take advantage of a 
particularly powerful stage for representation. Emperor Justinian used this stage and 


2 Proc. Aed. 5,6 - 9; Armstrong 1969, 23-28; on the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem, cf. M. Avi- 
Yonah, in: The New Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land, Jerusalem 1994, 
vol. 1, 205-208; cf. Cameron 1985, 94-98, esp. 95 with n. 88. 

3 Cf. Trampedach 2005, 273-279, 284. 
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made the idea of the Holy Land a key element of his self-conception.* In a novel from 
536, Justinian praises Palestine as a province of distinguished cities, of good and 
learned citizens, of renowned men of God, and “what is the greatest of all,” the 
site where Jesus Christ appeared on Earth.” Another decree from the same year 
awarded the Church of Jerusalem important financial privileges. The emperor offers 
the following justification, among others: 


When God, the lord of all and also creator of all things, deigned to give so great a privilege to it 
[Jerusalem] over other cities, namely that there he would rise from the dead after the flesh, it is 
clear why We too, who follow the Lord God and his great miracles, have given it a privilege over 
other churches: thus may it enjoy the benefit of Our law, which we offer to it as a gift, granting it 
advantages and honoring it in every way.° 


Benefactions for Jerusalem are part of the emperor's ideological self-conception: as 
Justinian himself stresses, they are an expression of the imitatio dei or mimesis theou 
to which the emperor feels particularly bound. Like Constantine in the fourth century 
and - to a lesser extent — Empress Eudocia in the fifth,’ Justinian also honored the 
Holy Land with intense building activity — to an extent that is unparalleled outside 
Constantinople, even for this building-mad emperor, with the exception of the forti- 
fications on the eastern frontier of the Empire.’ 

Among Justinian's building projects in the Holy Land, those in Jerusalem were 
undoubtedly the most significant, and not only on account of the site; the expenses 
the emperor had to meet to expand the cardo maximus and construct the Nea Church 
were several times greater than those for other buildings in the Holy Land. The mo- 
saic map of Madaba, created in the second half of the sixth century, provides us with 
an especially vivid impression of contemporary Jerusalem. The map gives an aston- 
ishingly accurate picture of Jerusalem, provided one disregards two characteristic 
theological-ideological distortions: a) the Anastasis complex appears precisely on 
the major diameter of the elliptically shaped city and thus is placed by the creators 
of the mosaic in the center of the image, just as the Holy City itself stands at the cen- 
ter of the world; and b) the existence of the Temple Mount is hidden from observers 
of the mosaic. The topographical location of the cardo maximus and the Nea Church, 


4 For the context, see above my chapter on 'The Making of the Holy Land in Late Antiquity,' pp. 
32-34. 

5 Nov. 103, praef. (ed. Schoell/Kroll, p. 497, 3-13). 

6 Nov. 40, Cap. I. (ed. Schoell/Kroll, p. 261, 1-10). 

7 Cf. Klein 2011/12, 85 — 95. 

8 Since all four building projects mentioned occupied symbolic sites, they were particularly well- 
suited to promote the process of de-Judaizing Palestine under the banner of Christianity — a goal 
clearly connected to Justinian's anti-Jewish legislation. Cf. Shahid 2005, 374: "It is only natural for 
an emperor of such anti-Jewish cast of mind to direct his attention to Palestine in order to convert 
it from a Jewish Promised Land to a Christian Holy Land." To that effect Shahid ibid., 382-384, con- 
vincingly interprets the prooemium of Nov. 103 (cited above), in which the emperor showers lavish 
praise not only on Jesus Christ, but also on the emperors Vespasian and Titus. 
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which extends eastward at its southern end, is indicated correctly on the Madaba 
Map, emphasizing the size and significance of these Justinianic building projects.? 


In his Life of St Sabas, composed around 555, Cyril of Scythopolis relates how the 
aged desert father obtained several significant privileges for the Church of Palestine 
during his visit to Constantinople in 531.'° The Nea allegedly played an important 
part in the negotiations. According to Cyril, Sabas asked the emperor to build and 
decorate the Theotokos Church in the Holy City; its foundation had been laid not 
long before under the archbishop of Jerusalem, Elias (494—515). As Cyril continues 
to relate, the emperor eagerly fulfilled the monastic leader's wish, provided money, 
and sent the architect Theodorus to Jerusalem to build the church. Without encroach- 
ing on the overarching authority of Archbishop Peter, he commissioned Barachos, 
the bishop of Bakatha, to oversee the construction, which lasted twelve years until 
the dedication of the building. “It is superfluous," Cyril remarks in conclusion, “to 
describe the size, the incredible brilliance, and the rich ornamentation of this vener- 
able building; it stands before our very eyes, surpassing all previous marvels and 
tales at which men have wondered and that the Hellenes have recorded in their his- 
tories.” 

Cyril’s account stresses three things to put Justinian’s achievement in the right 
light: 1) By building the new Theotokos Church in Jerusalem, the emperor continues 
and completes a project initiated years before by Patriarch Elias. 2) The initiative to 
have Justinian build the church, as Cyril expressly emphasizes, was taken by the 
Church of Palestine and its envoy, the monastic leader Sabas.” 3) The emperor car- 
ried out the task requested of him very eagerly by providing for its financing, a com- 
petent engineer (unyavıköc), and a suitable overseer. The division of labor Cyril de- 
scribes precisely matches his ideal: the emperor proves and distinguishes himself as 


9 Cf. Tsafrir 1999, esp. 155-158; Mucznik-Ovadiah-Turnheim 2004, esp. 23. On the purpose and sig- 
nificance of the map, cf. the illuminating reflections of Shahid 1999. 

10 Cyr. Scyth. VS 70 - 73 (171,26 - 178,18 Schwartz); cf. Trampedach 2005, 279-284. Diekamp 1899, 
11-15, has shown that a year must be added to Cyril's dating after 529 so that Sabas' journey to Jus- 
tinian in Constantinople takes place in the year 531 (instead of 530). Stein 1944, 171-180, defended 
this conclusion against the objections of Schwartz 1939, 343-346, furnishing additional evidence in 
support; cf. also di Segni 2012, 261 with n. 4. 

11 Cyr. Scyth. VS 72 (175,11- 15). 

12 Cyr. Scyth. VS 73 (17714- 178,4). It emerges from another passage in his work (Vit. Euth. 49 
[71,416 - 20]) that as a young monk Cyril had personally participated in the dedication of the Nea in 
November 543. 

13 Cyril’s account closes with the declaration: kai oUtog p£v Tig TOD Helov Zaßa TETÄPTNG aitroewg 
Ò koprnóc. 
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helper of the Church of Jerusalem, which is represented by its patriarchs and espe- 
cially by holy desert fathers like Sabas.'^ 

With the verdict quoted above, Cyril agrees with Procopius, writing at roughly the 
same time, who likewise praises the church as a marvel. In contrast to Cyril, Proco- 
pius fortunately did not consider a detailed description superfluous: he particularly 
emphasizes the enormous difficulties that had to be overcome to construct the 
church.” The different focus of the two works derives from their different genres 
and intended audiences. While Cyril writes to glorify the Church of Palestine and 
its monks, Procopius’ work is an original, classicizing imperial panegyric, which 
uses the imperial building projects in Constantinople and the provinces to illustrate 
the emperor's devotion to God as vividly as possible." The panegyrical nature of 
Buildings could explain why Procopius's description of the Nea mentions neither 
the laying of the foundation by the patriarch of Jerusalem, nor the initiative taken 
by the desert father Sabas, nor the officials charged to carry out the construction, 
but rather heaps all praise for the undertaking on Justinian. According to Procopius, 
the emperor ordered the church to be built on the highest hill in Jerusalem specifying 
its width and length and other details.*® This contradicts Cyril's report that Patriarch 
Elias had laid the foundation.” Yet, even if Cyril did not invent this account, he cer- 
tainly may have exaggerated it, and the claim that Sabas initiated the project could 
also be hagiographical exaggeration. Cyril similarly attributes Justinian's later milita- 
ry successes in Africa and Italy to Sabas' prophesies and prayers. In the case of the 
Nea, Cyril had a vested interest in crediting the Church of Palestine and its monastic 
leader with the initiative for the magnificent new building in Jerusalem. I will come 
back to this problem. 

Procopius' account of the building and the shape of the church accords well with 
the archaeological research directed by the Israeli archaeologist Nahman Avigad in 


14 Thus, according to Cyr. Scyth. VS 72 (175,15), after asking the emperor to finish the Theotokos 
Church in Jerusalem, Sabas adds the patronizing remark: todto yàp naAıoTa npéner Kal Tit DHETEPOL 
evoeßeiau. Justinian’s efforts to provide financing, materials, and responsible personnel recall Con- 
stantine’s orders for constructing the Anastasis Basilica: cf. Euseb. VC 3,31- 32. The mechanikós The- 
odorus, sent by the emperor to Jerusalem from Constantinople, is probably the same man praised by 
Procopius (Bell. 2,13,26) as an outstanding engineer in connection with the successful defense of Dara 
against the Persians in 540 (¿ni oogia tÑ kañovpévn pnyavikÃ Aoytou àv6póc): cf. Martindale, PLRE 
III B, 1249 (s.v. Theodorus 13). 

15 Proc. Aed. 5,6. 

16 Cf. Trampedach 2005. 

17 Cf. Cameron 1985, 84-112; with respect to the date, I accept the arguments for placing its date of 
composition ca. 544: Cameron 1985, 9-12, 85-86; Greatrex 1994; Howard-Johnston 2000, 20-22. 
18 Proc. Aed. 5,6,4: énéoteAAe yàp abto ovottviavóc Baoeùç Ev TH TIPODXOVTL yevéoOot TWV 
Aöpwv, SHAWoas ónoiov à TE GAAG 8er|ost Kal TO EÜPOG AUTH Kal [KOS eivat. 

19 This contradiction between Cyril and Procopius has curiously gone virtually unnoticed by schol- 
ars: cf. Bieberstein/Bleodhorn 1994, II 292; Shoemaker 2002, 101-102; Küchler 2007, 527; di Segni 
2012, 259; Gutfeld 2012, 488 — 489. The authors’ different emphases, however, have been noted by Tsa- 
frir 2000, 151. 154; Shahid 2005, 377 n. 15. 
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the 1970s, which led to the discovery of substructures and remains of the foundation 
of the church.?? This is also true of the most spectacular find, which the excavators 
discovered in a cistern immediately abutting the church's southern retaining wall, 
accessible from the north by a gallery furnished with stairs: on the south side, facing 
the entrance, they found a building inscription framed by a tabula ansata: 


K(ai) tobto TÒ Epyov EpiAotıunoato ó EvoEB(EoTATOS) ruv Baoıkebg PA(aovıog) Tovottviavóg 
npovoía Klai) onovöl Kwvotavtivov dowtd&(tov) PEOß(UTEPOV) K(al) yovu£(vov) tvölıktı@wvog) 
ty’ + 

This work, too, our most pious emperor, Flavius Justinian, generously carried out, with the care 


and initiative of the most holy presbyter and hegumen, Constantine, in the thirteenth year of the 
indiction.^ 


The work mentioned here is naturally the cistern in which the inscription was placed. 
The inscription remained hidden from the public and could at most have been seen 
at the dedication of the building complex. In Justinian's long reign, a thirteenth in- 
diction year occurred three times: 534/5, 549/50, and 564/65. Since the substructures 
to which the cistern belongs undoubtedly must have been constructed before the 
church itself was built, several scholars have favored the first date.” Mention of 
the presbyter and hegumen Constantine, however, whom John Moschus also calls 
“hegumen of holy Maria, Theotokos, the Nea," argues against this date. It is highly 
unlikely that the monastery founded to supervise the sanctuary had already existed 
several years. Moreover, the introductory “too” (kat) in the inscription apparently re- 
fers to the already completed Nea. Thus, as argued by Leah di Segni, it seems most 
plausible to assume that the massive vaults on the southeastern side of the Nea com- 
plex were expanded with a subterranean cistern under Abbot Constantine in 549/50 
and that the inscription documents this project.? 

The four main difficulties connected with the construction according to Proco- 
pius can easily be visualized in the archaeological findings: 1) the foundation and 
substructures; 2) the transport of building materials; 3) the construction of the 


20 Cf. Avigad 1979; Avigad 1983, 229-246; Avigad 1993; Tsafrir 2000; Gutfeld 2012, esp. 226-245. 
21 CIIP 1,800; cf. now di Segni 2012. 

22 E.g., Cameron 1985, 95; Amitzur 1996, 174; Muznik-Ovadiah-Turnheim 2004, 28; Küchler 2007, 527. 
23 Di Segni 2012, 261- 262, also considers the date 564/565 possible. Shortly after the Nea was dedi- 
cated, Patriarch Peter appointed the Origenist monk John the Eunuch, former abbot of the monastery 
of Martyrius, as the hegumen of the monastery attached to the Church (Cyr. Scyth. VS 86 [193, 17-18]). 
In light of the Origenist controversy, it is possible that John was replaced before 549/50 by the Con- 
stantine named in the inscription. Among the hegoumenoi of the Nea monastery mentioned in the 
stories of John Moschus, Constantine (6), Eudoxius (187), and Abramius (68. 187), the first-named 
is presumably identical with the local builder of the cistern. Also in this probable case, an early 
date would be incompatible with the internal chronology of John Moschus. Cf. also Avigad 1993, 
134-135; Feissel 2000, 99 —100. 
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roof; and 4) the columns. I will discuss these difficulties and the solutions found for 
them in order. 

1. Procopius describes the hilly topography of Jerusalem, with its abrupt transi- 
tions between mountain and valley, as a particular challenge for the builders and ar- 
chitects. The top of the hill was actually too narrow for a church of the Nea's size; 
accordingly, massive substructures were built on the south-eastern side. The excava- 
tions confirm Procopius' account. Above all else, they revealed precisely this exten- 
sive foundation work, which still impresses modern observers (Aed. 5,6,2-7). Proco- 
pius’ panegyrical exaggeration thus is not completely unfounded: “Thus the building 
rests partly on solid rock and partly floats in the air, after the emperor's might added 
mass to the hill" (Aed. 5,6,8). 

2. Procopius emphasizes the size of the stones used in the construction and the 
difficulty of transporting them (Aed. 5,6,9 — 13). These statements were also confirmed 
by the archaeological investigation. The blocks excavated in the area of the apses 
and the southeastern corner are indeed of a remarkable size — particularly for a 
late-antique building.^ Quarries are conjectured to the north of the late-antique 
city and make it clear why it was necessary to widen the streets to build the Nea, 
as reported by Procopius, for logistical reasons alone. The archaeological excava- 
tions and restorations in the southern part of the Cardo give a particularly good im- 
pression of these measures: rock up to 6 m in height was removed to level the stair- 
way, which presumably already existed on the hilly terrain, and it was widened so 
that ox-carts could deliver the blocks of stone needed to construct the church. The 
ground thus was also prepared for the representative colonnaded street that impres- 
sively linked the Nea and the Anastasis Basilica.” 

3. Procopius elaborates on the problem of constructing the roof, understandably 
in the case of the Nea: its naves measured 74.6 m and an inner width of 52.3 m had to 
be spanned. Procopius describes the long search for sufficiently large trees; at last, 
he writes, an extensive cedar forest was located, from which the church roof could be 
fabricated at a height appropriate to its length and width (Aed. 5,6,14 — 15). Naturally, 
there are no archaeological remains that could illustrate how this challenge was met. 

4. According to Procopius, the columns presented the builders with a similar 
problem to the roof construction (Aed. 5,6,17- 18). Initially, no columns tall and 
strong enough to support the roof were available. The city's location in the mountain- 
ous inland, Procopius writes, hindered the importation of columns, which had to be 
monolithic according to late-antique custom. “But when the emperor," Procopius 
writes, *was frustrated over the difficulty of constructing the work, God revealed a 
kind of stone suited to this purpose in the mountains nearby, whether it had lain 


24 According to Tsafrir 2000, 154-155, the blocks will have weighed four tons on average; some in- 
dividual blocks weigh even twice as much. Ben-Dov 1985, 238, who excavated the southeastern corner 
immediately beyond the Ottoman city walls, mentions (probably inexactly) blocks weighing 5-15 
tons. 

25 Cf. Tsafrir 2000, 155-162; Gutfeld 2012, 97-100, 484 — 487. 
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there hidden before or was first created then. There is good reason in both cases to 
attribute the cause to God. We who measure all things with our humanly power con- 
sider many things sheerly impossible, but nothing on earth is impossible or undoa- 
ble to God. Thus a great number of massive columns from that place, which resemble 
the color of burning fire, support the church on all sides, some above and some 
below, and others in the stoas that surround the entire church except the side facing 
east. Two such columns standing before the door of the church are exceptionally 
massive and probably second to none in the entire world” (Aed. 5,6,19-22). Proco- 
pius then gives a brief description of the narthex, atrium, propylaea, and two hospi- 
ces connected to the building complex for strangers and the destitute sick. This de- 
scription ends with the remark that the emperor provided the church of the mother of 
God with considerable incomes (Aed. 5,6,23-26).”° The lack of archaeological evi- 
dence has prevented us from forming a clear picture of these latter parts of the build- 
ing." Matters are different, however, in the case of the fire-red columns, the process 
of whose discovery leads Procopius to add theological reflections in his idiosyncratic 
manner. According to Yoram Tsafrir, the raw material for the columns may have been 
provided by the red-colored stone known today as mizzi ahmar, which may be found 
at sites to the north, northwest, and northeast of the present-day Old City of Jerusa- 
lem. Tsafrir interprets Procopius' account of Justinian's *miraculous discovery" of 
this stone as suggesting that Justinian's stone masons used this stone for the first 
time on a large scale for a monumental structure. There is in fact no archaeological 
evidence that mizzi ahmar was used in any earlier period of Jerusalem's building his- 
tory. It was used, however, soon after: the almost fifty columns of the Church of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem, probably renovated by Justinian, apparently come from the 
same source of stone. If this theory is correct, then the costly expansion of the 
Cardo southwards will have had an immediate, practical purpose in addition to rep- 
resentation and symbolism: as a smooth ramp that made it significantly easier to 
bring the very long column shafts from the quarries in the north to the construction 
site.” 


26 The hospices for strangers and the sick (as well as the monastery) attached to the Nea are men- 
tioned by the pilgrim from Piacenza (23), who wrote about his journey to the Holy Land around 570. 
In his account of the conquest of Jerusalem by the Persians in 614, the monk Antiochus Strategos in- 
cludes among the thirty-five places where the victims of the Persian massacre were laid out after their 
departure: the Nea (no. 5 on the list), the library of the Nea (no. 8), and the imperial home for the 
elderly (no. 25); cf. Milik 1960/61, esp. 133, 145-151. 

27 Gutfeld 2012, 226-245, attempts to create a reconstruction with several illustrations that com- 
bines the archaeological findings and Procopius’ description. 

28 Tsafrir 2000, 162-164 (who incidentally also conjectures [cf. ibid. n. 35 and fig. 13] that the ap- 
proximately 12 m long monolithic column of mizzi ahmar, which on account of a crack was left un- 
finished in the quarry near the Russian cathedral northwest of the Old City where it may be viewed 
today in a pit, was also intended for the Nea); cf. Gutfeld 2012, 490 - 491. The assumption of Ben-Dov 
1985, 239-240 (accepted by Shahid 2005, 381) that Procopius’ language is an attempt to conceal the 
fact that the ruins of the Jewish Temple were plundered to erect the Nea, and that the columns in 
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On the basis of the conclusions reached thus far, I would now like to discuss the 
motives that led to the construction of the Nea. But first I must return to the question 
of authorship. In light of what has been stated above, I believe it is clear that Cyril's 
account, despite his apparently accurate information, gives at least one false impres- 
sion. The patriarch Elias can not have laid the foundation for a building of this size 
on this site. He would have severely lacked both the resources and the logistical ca- 
pacity. At most, it is conceivable that he began to build a much smaller church for 
Mary, although it must remain uncertain whether he did so on the site of the future 
Nea or elsewhere in Jerusalem. Procopius explicitly states, as mentioned above, that 
the emperor personally chose the site, the form, and the dimensions of the church. 
This statement is naturally an exaggeration, but it is not a topos: Procopius makes no 
other such claim anywhere else in his Buildings.” Even in the case of the Hagia So- 
phia in Constantinople, he is much more reserved and indicates the importance of 
the experts, especially the architects and engineers Anthemius of Tralles and Isido- 
rus of Miletus, who supported the emperor's ambitions. He continues, 


Indeed, this too was a sign of God's honor for the emperor, namely that He provided him with 
the most suitable men to carry out the work to be done. And one might also marvel at the sa- 
gacity of the emperor for this reason: because he of all men was able to select the most suitable 
men for the most earnest of undertakings.*° 


Despite its general formulation, Procopius ignores this thought in his description of 
the Nea and merely mentions “builders” (éru6npuoupyot tod £pyov) who carry out 
Justinian's plans. As with the Hagia Sophia, the sagacity of the emperor and God's 
grace combine in the construction of the Nea so that the work is a success, but in 
the case of the Nea it comes without the intervention of eminent collaborators. “Em- 
peror Justinian wrought these things with human strength and skill, but his pious 
faith rewarded him with honor and assisted him in this undertaking.”** The panegy- 
rical emphasis of this is in my opinion not empty words, but rather suggests that Jus- 
tinian really was involved in the construction of the Nea with an intensity compara- 
ble only to that lavished on the Hagia Sophia. It is very probable that he made use of 
the collaborators mentioned by Cyril, especially the architect and engineer Theodo- 
rus, whom he sent from Constantinople to Jerusalem.” The account of the laying of 


particular came from it, is unconvincing. The columns of the Herodian Temple were ‘only’ 27 feet = 
8.64 m high (i.e., smaller than those of the Nea) and were normally constructed of drums: Jos. 
Ant. 15,413; cf. Avigad 1983, 150 -165. 

29 Cf. Amitzur 1996, 162-163. 

30 Proc. Aed. 1,1,25 - 26. 

31 Proc. Aed. 5,6,16. After this comes the account (quoted in part above) of the miraculous discovery 
of the quarry that provided the perfect raw material for the columns of the nave and atrium. 

32 Above the substructures on the southeast side, where the large cistern with the dedicatory inscrip- 
tion was built presumably later (see above), the excavators uncovered the walls and stone floor of a 
building that may be identified as the monastery attached to the Nea or the hospices mentioned by 
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the foundation by Patriarch Elias (494-515), by contrast, is less convincing, partic- 
ularly since it leaves unanswered the question as to why Elias' successors John 
(515 — 524) and Peter (524 — 552) did not resume building after 518, when construction 
interrupted by the confusion caused by Anastasius' interference with the Church of 
Palestine could have been continued. Be that as it may, since the hypothetical foun- 
dation of Elias will have lain idle for more than fifteen years, and since the concept 
realized by the emperor far surpassed the financial and logistical capabilities of the 
Church of Jerusalem, I think it is justified to conclude that Justinian built an entirely 
new Nea that had nothing to do with any such original plans (if they existed). We 
thus may now ask what symbolic and theological messages Emperor Justinian want- 
ed to transmit by building the Nea in Jerusalem. 


After the Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, the Nea was the second largest and second 
most expensive church that Justinian had built. Its dimensions and lavish architec- 
ture surpassed even the rebuilt Church of the Apostles in Constantinople and the Ba- 
silica of St John in Ephesus.? This surely indicates the enormous significance Justi- 
nian attached to Jerusalem. But what scope was there for an ambitious ecclesiastical 
building project in Jerusalem? The key sites of the Gospels were already occupied. 
The Christian topography of Jerusalem in 531 already contained churches in remem- 
brance of Easter and Pentecost and the miracles of Jesus, and churches built over the 
graves and relics of martyrs. The Nea, however, had no such associations; at the date 
of its construction, it was the only prominent church in Jerusalem that was not built, 
at, over, or on a Biblical lieu de mémoire.” It goes without saying that it is unlikely 
such a theologically ambitious emperor as Justinian would have built a monumental 
church in Jerusalem that made no reference to the biblical importance of the site. 

A glimpse at the physical topography of Jerusalem reveals how this historical 
deficit was supposed to be overcome. Separated by valleys, the Nea sits at approxi- 
mately the same height as the Temple Mount and the Anastasis complex. If one con- 
nects these three points, an equilateral triangle is made. *Emperor Justinian ordered 
that the church be built on the highest of the hills,” writes Procopius,” and we have 
seen that he had to make great efforts to achieve this goal. The elevated site thus 
must have been very important to him, and naturally it was also well-suited to in- 


Procopius. These walls are built of alternating layers of stone and brick. The excavator Nahman Avi- 
gad (1979, 33; 1984, 236; cf. Gutfeld 2012, 146) plausibly conjectures that this technique, which was 
widespread in Constantinople but previously unknown in Jerusalem, was introduced there by the im- 
perial architect Theodorus. 

33 For comparisons with other churches built under Justinian, see also Gutfeld 2012, 487-488. 

34 Cf. the sketch in Bieberstein/Bloedhorn 1994, I 153 - 164. 

35 Proc. Aed. 5,6,4. 
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crease the monumentality of the construction. Beyond this, the emperor apparently 
intended to use the special position of the church to connect it to the other two prom- 
inent points in Jerusalem: the Anastasis complex and the Jewish Temple Mount. 

Not only its position on the opposite hill, but also its size and ornamentation 
made the Nea a rival to the central Constantinian church of the city. Yet the expan- 
sion of the Cardo created a direct, representational connection between the two mon- 
umental church complexes. The correlation between the two could be described as 
follows: with his basilica for Mary, Emperor Justinian placed a similarly ambitious 
Christian sanctuary alongside Constantine's church for Jesus Christ as a worthy 
counterpart. No amount of glory in the world, after all, could have made it surpass 
the site of the passion and resurrection of Christ. 

After some 250 years of insignificance, Constantine had reestablished Jerusalem 
as a major Christian site. In his Vita Constantini, the theologian Eusebius of Caesarea 
describes the emperor's new Jerusalem "opposite that famed Jerusalem of old, which 
after the bloody murder of the Lord paid for the godlessness of its inhabitants with 
its overthrow in utter devastation."? This sentence discloses the problem Eusebius 
saw in the existence of an earthly Jerusalem of Christians. What he and other theo- 
logians had considered one of the most important marks of difference from Judaism 
now threatened to vanish. Therefore, the new Christian city centered around the Holy 
Sepulcher was emphatically removed from the God-forsaken Jewish city focused on 
the Temple Mount in spatial terms and yet remained connected to it by supplanting 
the Temple Mount, interpreted as triumphing over it. The topography suggests a sim- 
ilar dialectic at work in the case of Justinian's church, particularly since it rose above 
the ruins of the Temple Mount, by then used as a trash heap, more visibly than the 
Anastasis complex. 

In Christian Jerusalem, the question of the relationship to the Jewish Temple 
arises all by itself, but it was also a delicate subject even in Constantinople at this 
time. Anicia Juliana, a wealthy aristocrat with imperial ancestors, commissioned 
the construction of what was at the time the largest and most magnificent church 
in Constantinople; dedicated to the martyr Polyeuctus, the church was completed 
in the 520s. From the dedicatory inscription, which praises the achievement and 
noble ancestry of the commissioner in poetical language, it emerges that Anicia Juli- 


36 According to Küchler 2007, 529-530, the Nea on the Madaba mosaic serves “wie ein Gegenstück 
zur Grabeskirche”: “Darin wird die ehrgeizige Absicht Justinians ersichtlich, am prachtvoll verlängert- 
en Cardo maximus Konstantins die größte Marienkirche Palästinas zu errichten.”. 

37 Euseb. VC 3,334. 

38 On the topography, see Gutfeld 2012, 4-6 (with fig. 2), 141, and the conclusion 491: “By emphasiz- 
ing the construction of the church on the highest hill in the city, was Procopius referring to Justinian's 
intent to have it overlook the ruins of the Temple Mount - and thus underscore Christianity's supe- 
riority and victory over Judaism?" Cf. also Amitzur 1996, 171; Jacobs 2004, 151; Shahid 2005, 377-378. 
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ana intended the Church of Polyeuctus to surpass the Temple of Solomon.” Justinian 
apparently interpreted the church and this claim as a challenge, to which he re- 
sponded with the rebuilding of the Hagia Sophia. Accordingly, in the contemporary 
tradition the Hagia Sophia in Constantinople is repeatedly compared to the Temple 
of Solomon: in a famous hymn, Romanus the Melodist compared the reconstructed 
Hagia Sophia of Justinian in Constantinople to two models in Jerusalem, namely, the 
Temple of Solomon and the Anastasis and Church of Zion of Constantine and Hel- 
ena."? If this comparison suggested itself for theological reasons for the most impor- 
tant and largest church of the capital, that must have been even more true for a mon- 
umental church constructed in Jerusalem itself. And Justinian famously is supposed 
to have proclaimed at the dedication of the Hagia Sophia: “I have outdone thee, So- 
lomon!"^ In the year 531, however, when the plans to build the Nea were being 
drawn up, Justinian could not have known that he would soon have the opportunity 
(in consequence to the devastation caused by the Nika Revolt in January 532) to re- 
build the Hagia Sophia. Accordingly, the visit to Constantinople by the desert father 
Sabas may have presented Justinian with a welcome occasion to realize his goal of 
surpassing the Temple of Solomon (and the Church of Polyeuctus of Anicia Juliana) 
in Jerusalem, the biblical city, itself. It thus is also plausible from the perspective of 
Constantinople that the emperor conceived of the Nea in order to surpass the Jewish 
Temple. 

The Nea is dedicated to Mary, Mother of God. As Mischa Meier has shown, Em- 
peror Justinian embraced the growing reverence of Mary among the general popula- 
tion and promoted the cult of Mary throughout the Empire, presumably in response 
to the various crises of the time.? Procopius emphasizes one aspect of the policy, 
namely, the building of churches: “Emperor Justinian built many churches dedicated 
to the Mother of God throughout the Empire of such magnificence and size and con- 
structed at such extravagant expense that if one were to observe just one of them by 
itself, he would suppose that Justinian had built this one work alone and had la- 


39 Anth. Pal. 1,110,48 — 50; cf. Harrison 1990, 137-139; Bardill 2006. Debates about Jerusalem and the 
Temple in the second half of the sixth century, in which even the re-erection of the Jewish Temple 
seemed imaginable, are attested by the Erotapokriseis of Pseudo-Kaisarios (ed. R. Riedinger, Berlin 
1989) IV 218: cf. Papadoyannakis 2008. On the ‘better-than-Solomon’ competition in contemporary 
Constantinople, see the contribution to this volume by Nadine Viermann. 

40 Rom. Mel. 54,21- 22; cf. Anonymi in Hagiam Sophiam Hymnus in: Trypanis 1968, no. 12, strophes 3 
and 13 (p. 142 and 145); Coripp. In laud. Iust. 4,283 with commentary by Cameron 1976, 204-205. 
41 Script. Orig. Const. p. I 105,4—5 Preger. Although this statement is attested in a late and unreliable 
source, in light of the contemporary parallel evidence it should not be dismissed too easily as unhis- 
torical, as Meier 2003, 189, stresses. 

42 Cf. Amitzur 1996, 174, and esp. Shahid 2005 (who stresses Justinian's imperial self-representation 
as a ‘better-than-Solomon’ emperor [374, 376, 380, 385]). 

43 Meier 2003, 502-528. 
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bored over it intensively for his entire reign."^* The Nea naturally belongs in this con- 
text. 

The “old” churches dedicated to Mary in Jerusalem at the Pool of Bethesda and 
Gethsemane recalled Mary's birth, celebrated on September 8, and her childhood 
home, over which the church was allegedly built, as well as her death and 
grave.“ The Nea, by contrast, as mentioned, is not directly connected to any biblical 
site. A connection to the events of the Gospels could be created only by integrating 
the church liturgically into the calendar of feast days in Jerusalem. But how was that 
managed? How was the Nea integrated into the liturgical calendar of Jerusalem? 

The chronological proximity of the date of the dedication of the church, Novem- 
ber 20 (543) and the ‘The Presentation of Mary’ (rj ¿v tà vağ eloodog tí Ynepaytaq 
®eotökov) on November 21 is surely no coincidence.^6 When exactly this feast was 
incorporated in the liturgical calendar of Jerusalem is unknown; the liturgical tradi- 
tion puts the beginning of the feast in the mid-sixth century." Probably, therefore, 
the Presentation of Mary linked up with the dedication of the church and in that 
way entered into the liturgical calendar of Jerusalem (from where it spread first in 
the Eastern, then also in the Western Church). The feast of the Presentation of 
Mary celebrates the entry of the three-year-old Mary into the Temple and her nine- 
year-long stay there, as depicted in the apocryphal Protoevangelium of James.^? 
The hymns that are still sung today on this occasion in the Orthodox Church cele- 
brate Mary as “living temple” (vaög £pipuyoc) or as *God-bearing temple" (vaóg Beo- 
Xwpntog) or as the “most pure temple of the savior” (kadapwrtatog vaog TOD 
Xwrfjpoc).^? This language, which apparently derives from Athanasius of Alexandria, 
was powerfully deployed by John Chrysostom and Cyril of Alexandria and became 
downright conventional from the time of the Council of Ephesus on.?? In the age 


44 Proc. Aed. 1,3,2; cf. Meier 2003, 514 with n. 448. 

45 Cf. Bieberstein/Bloedhorn 1994, III 167—169 (on St Mary at the Pool of Bethesda). III 251—256 (on 
the Church of the Sepulcher of St Mary); Küchler 2007, 245 - 246, 470 — 471. No contemporary source 
explains the name ‘Nea’. In the unlikely view of Bieberstein 1989, the Nea took its name not in dis- 
tinction to an earlier church of St Mary but in reference to the city district of Neapolis. 

46 Tarchnischvili 1959 — 60, n. 1373; Garitte 1958, 389. 391. Mimouni 1995, 512-514, rejects a connec- 
tion between the two feasts. 

47 Cf. Baldovin 1987, 54. 239; Mimouni 1995, 376 — 377; Schoemaker 2003, 116; for the history of the 
Jerusalem liturgy in general, see H. Brakmann, RAC 17 (1996), 706-712. 

48 Protoev. Jac. 7-8. 

49 METAX IEPOX XYNEKAEMO?, for November 21, 707-714. 

50 GW.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, Oxford 1961, s.v. vadc H. 2. Approximately at the same 
time as Athanasius (cf. esp. de incarnatione 8,3: Abtög [sc. Tob Oeod Aóyoc] yàp 6vvaróc àv Kal 
8nptovpyóc TOV ÖAwv, Ev tÅ TTAPBEVW KATOOKEVÄLEL EAVTM vaóv TO OWHA, Kai iStomoteitat ToUTO 
Wortep dpyavov, Ev aT yvwptópevoç Kai Evoik@v) Eusebius of Caesarea used the temple as a met- 
aphor with respect to Christ’s human nature, but without making any connection to the Virgin Mary 
and characteristically on the occasion of the dedication of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jer- 
usalem (LC 14,3: Belov Aóyov otkntriptov vews TE &ytoc ayiov 0700). On Cyril’s Mariology, cf. Limberis 
1994, 107-116, esp. 109 - 110. 
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of Justinian, the Mother of God was celebrated in countless hymns as vaòç ëu puyo 
and with similar expressions.°! The Nea was the centerpiece of the stational liturgy of 
Jerusalem not only on the feast of Mary's entry into the Temple, but also on other 
days, in connection with major feasts such as Epiphany, the Assumption, and Encae- 
nia (enkainia), and also in commemoration of its founders Theodora and Justinian, 
as emerges from the Georgian lectionary.? In the passages that were read or sung on 
these days in the Nea, at least those for the dedication of the church on November 20 
and for the fourth day of the enkainia refer to the Temple.” We thus may confirm that 
the Nea towered over the Temple of Solomon not only physically: as its liturgical in- 
tegration into the church calendar makes clear, since it was dedicated to the Mother 
of God (theotokos) as the true, genuine Temple of God, it surpassed the Jewish Tem- 
ple theologically as well. The Nea was thus not only the new Church of Mary in Jer- 
usalem, but rather in a sense a new and better Temple. 

For this assumption, however, we cannot cite the author Procopius, as Oren Gut- 
feld does, for instance, who discusses the relationship between the Nea Church and 
the Temple of Solomon in the concluding chapter of the excavation publication 
(chap. 23: “Discussion and Summary").^^ Since Gutfeld does not distinguish between 
the author of the text and the author of the building described in the text, he credits 
Procopius with astonishing theological knowledge: It seems that Procopius was also 
hinting at the prophet Isaiah's vision of the End of Days: ‘In the last days the moun- 
tain of the Lord's temple will be established as the highest of the mountains; it will 
be exalted above the hills, and all nations will stream to it.’ (Isaiah 2:2).”” This 
claim, however, stands in clear contradiction to the intellectual profile of a classiciz- 
ing panegyrist interested more in the technology, logistics, and engineering artistry 
of the buildings he describes than in theological subtleties.?* Moreover, there is no 


51 Rom. Mel. 35, stanzas 2 and 5 (Maas/Trypanis p. 277-278); Trypanis 1968, no. 1 (Akathistos 
Hymn), stanza 23 (p. 39); no. 11 (On the Assumption of the Holy Virgin Mary), stanza 19 (p. 137); 
no. 12 (On the Dedication of the Hagia Sophia), stanza 3 (p. 142). 

52 On the fourth day of the Octave of Epiphany: Tarchnischvili 1959-60, n. 124. March 16: Tarch- 
nischvili 1959 — 60, n. 258; cf. Garitte 1958, 178. June 26: Tarchnischvili 1959 — 60, n. 1063; cf. Garitte 
1958, 260. August 3: Tarchnischvili 1959 — 60, n. 1123; cf. Garitte 1958, 293. August 17: Garitte 1958, 
305. September 12: Tarchnischvili 1959 — 60, n. 1232; cf. Garitte 1958, 328. On the fourth day of the Oc- 
tave of the Enkainia: Tarchnischvili 1959 — 60, n. 1251; cf. Garitte 1958, 331. On the Georgian lectionary, 
cf. Baldovin 1987, 72-80; the development of the liturgy of Mary in Jerusalem is discussed by Schoe- 
maker 2002, 132- 141. 

53 On November 20: Ps. 131 (David vows to build the Temple); Hebr. 3,1- 6 (Christ is higher than 
Moses); on the fourth day after the Enkainia, cf. Leeb 1970, 77, 96. 

54 Gutfeld 2012, 491-493, here 491: “it is hard to discern the great similarities between Procopius’ 
description of the Nea Church and biblical descriptions of Solomon's Temple." 

55 Gutfeld 2012, 491; cf. Taylor 2008, 52, who vaguely states that its location on the highest hill in 
Jerusalem “recalls Isaiah 2:2.” 

56 Howard-Johnston 2000, esp. 29, credits Procopius with such a marked interest in building mate- 
rials and techniques that he proclaims him first and foremost an architect/engineer: “the expertise 
which he brought to Belisarius' staff was technical rather than literary or legal or organisational." 
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evidence that Procopius possessed any theological learning that would have enabled 
him to make subtle allusions to Old Testament prophets. When Procopius cites scrip- 
ture, which is seldom, he does so openly, usually in abbreviated form, and some- 
times incorrectly. 

Gutfeld also associates the discovery of the cedar forest in Procopius with the 
story of the “cedars of Lebanon” in the Book of Kings, which King Hiram of Tyre 
had felled and sent to Solomon for the Temple? Besides the unremarkable fact 
that cedar was used as a building material in both cases, there are no similarities 
to be found between the texts; Procopius does not even mention Lebanon. Again, 
there is not the slightest indication that Procopius knew the Old Testament text or 
was thinking of it; on the contrary, his account shows with perfect clarity why the 
discovery of the cedar forest was so important for the unusually broad roof and 
thus for completing the construction of the church. 

It is another remark of Procopius' that suggests a Solomonic motif, but of which 
he himself was unaware. Procopius mentions two especially tall and uniquely mas- 
sive columns before the entrance to the basilica, without explaining their function or 
significance. Several scholars have filled this gap with reference to an analogy in the 
Old Testament: according to 3 Kings 7:1-9 (LXX), King Solomon had two magnifi- 
cent columns, called Jachum and Baaz (or Jachin and Boaz in the MT), erected in the 
vestibule of the main temple chamber. Unfortunately, we cannot tell from Procopius' 
description where exactly in the Nea complex the two potentially analogous Justi- 
nianic columns stood. How should the location nó tç Tob vew Opa be interpret- 
ed? The columns could not have been erected in the narthex, which Procopius men- 
tions next. As Gutfeld remarks, “the narthex was particularly narrow and such 
massive columns could not have been properly viewed, and certainly not properly 
appreciated by visitors. In addition, they would not have allowed for the presence 


57 Cf. Rubin, RE 23 (1957), 341-343 (sy. Prokopios von Kaisareia). The Old Testament material that 
appears in Buildings is scanty and unspecific: Procopius mentions the Babylonian captivity of the 
Jews in order to explain the name of the northern Syrian town Cyrus (2,11,2). He reports that 
Moses is said to have received the Ten Commandments from God on Mount Sinai and then shared 
them with men (5,8,8), without discussing further Old Testament stories associated with the site 
(e.g., the legend of the burning bush). Procopius even mentions a Solomonic temple, not in connec- 
tion with Jerusalem, but rather with the Libyan city of Boreium; there, he says, "the Jews had an an- 
cient temple that they especially revered and honored since, they say, Solomon built it when he was 
ruling over the Jewish people" (6,2,22). Procopius does not quote or paraphrase passages from the 
Septuagint. In building the Nea, did Justinian perhaps have Isaiah 2:2 or even — as Amitzur 1996, 
166-167 speculates — Ezekiel 40 in mind? There is no definite indication that he did. It is as a meta- 
phor for the spiritual Church that the verse is understood in the commentaries to Isaiah of Eusebius 
of Caesarea (PG 24, 101-105), John Chrysostom (PG 56, 28-29) and Cyril of Alexandria (PG 70, 
67-72). 

58 Gutfeld 2012, 492; cf. Shahid 2005, 377. 

59 Amitzur 1996, 166; Shahid 2005, 377; Taylor 2008, 52; Gutfeld 2012, 243 - 244 (with fig. 5.23), 492— 
493. 
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of a gallery above the narthex, as required by Procopius’ account.” For lack of a bet- 
ter one, the excavators adopted a solution that in my opinion is still unsatisfactory: 


With all the difficulties it entails, we propose that the two columns stood on either side of the 
central apse, and that Procopius’ description began in the east while facing west, his back to- 
wards the apse. First he surveyed the basilica, then turned back towards the apse and described 
the two massive columns, after which he proceeded westward to the narthex and atrium.9? 


This reconstruction not only contradicts Procopius' wording; it reduces the analogy 
of the Nea columns to Jachin and Boaz, since they would not be standing before the 
church, as the latter did before the Temple of Solomon. The excavators did not con- 
sider the possibility that the columns may have stood in the atrium adjoining the nar- 
thex. Without any comparable cases, however, this idea seems likewise rather im- 
probable. Hence the question can only be answered conditionally: if Justinian 
attempted to imitate the columns before the Temple of Solomon with the two giant 
columns before or in the Nea, he would have revived a tradition that could put his 
church in a particularly close relationship to God and compensate for its lack of a 
basis in the New Testament. 

Another famous remark of Procopius is as mysterious as the exact location of the 
two giant columns. In his history of the Vandalic War, the historian reports that at 
Belisarius' Vandalic triumph in 534, the Jewish treasure that Titus had brought 
with other booty to Rome in 70 after the capture of Jerusalem, and which the Vandals 
had seized and brought to Carthage in 455, was carried through the streets of Con- 
stantinople and into the Hippodrome. Procopius adds that out of fear, on the advice 
of a Jew, the emperor then quickly had the treasure transferred to the Christian 
churches of Jerusalem (£6zt0é te Kal Euunavra KATA TAXOG Es TWV Xpiotiaváv TH 
£v ‘TepooodAvpots iepa énejupev).9* Unfortunately, this imprecise remark in Procopius 
is the last information transmitted about the Jewish temple treasure. 

This action already seems strange because late-antique emperors usually had no 
second thoughts about the repatriation of sacred objects, but rather on the contrary 
made great efforts to obtain relics from all parts of the Empire, and naturally from 
the Holy Land in particular, for the capital Constantinople and their palaces. If we 
follow Procopius, we might plausibly conjecture that Justinian had destined these 
objects to be kept and displayed in the Nea, his new temple in Jerusalem.” Yet sev- 
eral pieces of evidence argue against the credibility of Procopius’ report: in his ac- 
count of the looting of Rome by Gaiseric, Procopius does not mention the Jewish 


60 Gutfeld 2012, 243. The excavators believe they have found a foundation stone for a monumental 
column in the eastern wall on the north side of the apse; they reconstruct a column diameter of 
2.40 m and a height of 1775 m (including base and capital). 

61 Proc. Bell. 4,9,5 — 9. 

62 Taylor 2008. 

63 Cf. Boustan 2008, 356 - 362. 
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treasure. Instead, he mentions elsewhere that, during the sack of Rome in 410, Alaric 
looted “the treasures of Solomon, the king of the Hebrews, a most spectacular sight: 
for most of them were decorated with emerald; the Romans had seized them long ago 
from Jerusalem," and brought the treasure to Carcassonne in southern Gaul (Bell. 
5,12,41— 42). Procopius does not comment on the contradiction. Other, earlier and 
independent sources, such as Jordanes and Victor Vitensis, who describe the looting 
of Rome by Gaiseric, apparently knew nothing about the xeha of Solomon. The 
way in which Procopius justifies moving the temple treasures to Jerusalem is also ut- 
terly untrustworthy. It is a Jew who is supposed to have caused the emperor (through 
the intercession of someone in the emperor's circle) to restore the valuables from the 
Temple to Jerusalem (“the place where Solomon the king of the Jews had once placed 
them"). According to Procopius, the Jew succeeded in convincing Justinian that his 
own palace in Constantinople might suffer the same fate as the palaces in Rome 
and Carthage because of the presence of the Jewish temple treasure. Yet how 
could these objects have presented a threat under the banner of orthodox Christian- 
ity? Has Procopius here ascribed his own superstition to the emperor?® According to 
Shahid, who attempts to bolster Procopius' account with two further arguments, “the 
existence of the Vessels in Constantinople would have been grist to the mill of the 
late Anicia Juliana, especially if they had been deposited in the Church of Polyeuc- 
tus, thus endowing it with an unusual sanctity.” But why would Justinian have 
placed the vessels in the Church of Polyeuctus? He could have had them temporarily 
kept in the palace church and then donated them to the Hagia Sophia in 537. Sha- 
hid's second argument is no more plausible: 


The superstitious emperor may have remembered from reading the book of Daniel in the Old 
Testament that the misuse to which the vessels had been put by the Neo-Babylonian king Bel- 
shazzar finally led to the destruction of his kingdom. After he used the Vessels at his banquet, 


64 Proc. Bell. 5,12,41- 42: év xoi rjv Kal TA ZoAöuwvog Tob Eßpalwv BacıA&wg keha, ó£io0éaro éq 
&yav övra. ripaota yap Aidog avTMV TÀ noAAà ékaMorutev, ünep && TepoooAbuwv "Popotor TO TIOA- 
atov eiAov. In connection with “Belisarius’ triumph," Procopius similarly states (Bell. 4,9,5): Ta Iov- 
Saiwv KeınnAua (...), &ep 6 Obeortaoıavod Titos petà Tr TepoooAvpWwv dAwot és 'Pwpunv EDV érépotg 
TIV veyke. 

65 But why should Procopius have invented this strange story? Boustan 2008, 360, gives the follow- 
ing answer: “It offers Procopius an effective rhetorical strategy for linking the triumph to the glorious 
victories of the Flavians over an earlier ‘internal enemy’ - in their case, the Jews rather than the Van- 
dals - but without actually having to contend with the inconvenient traces that the vessels might 
have left behind in the capital.” This explanation gains in plausibility if one presumes Procopius 
has largely exaggerated (rather than invented) the account. Perhaps that is why Procopius avoids 
naming specific objects. At any rate, it is difficult to imagine that Procopius, who considers emeralds 
worth mentioning in the case of Carcassonne (see above) would pass over in silence spectacular ob- 
jects like the seven-armed menorah or the golden showbread table, if they had been carried through 
Constantinople with Belisarius in triumph. 
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the moving finger appeared on the wall and prophesied his downfall, in the four mysterious 
words that Daniel interpreted for him.‘ 


But why would the orthodox emperor Justinian identify with the heathen king Bel- 
shazzar (Dan. 5:1- 5 LXX)? Aside from his blasphemous treatment of the temple ves- 
sels, such an interpretation relies on the absurd assumption that Justinian as head of 
orthodox Christianity would not have considered himself the rightful owner of the 
temple vessels. According to all that we know about Justinian's religious self-under- 
standing, the opposite must have been the case. 

If Belisarius did indeed bring any objects from the temple treasure from Carthage 
to Constantinople, and the entire story has not been fabricated by Procopius, but 
merely exaggerated, and if Justinian sent these objects to Jerusalem, then he did 
so not out of religious fear, but rather to lend visible support to the contention of 
the triumph of Christianity over Judaism at the place of the appearance, suffering, 
and resurrection of Christ. Such a calculation, however, would presume that the ob- 
jects from the Solomonic (actually, Herodian) Temple would be presented to a broad 
Christian public. The Nea, which was already under construction in 534, would have 
been an ideal stage for this purpose. Yet the sources tell us no such thing. For lack of 
evidence, it must remain doubtful whether the Jewish treasure ever reached this 
church or any other place in Jerusalem.” 

We unfortunately soon lose track of the completed building in the obscurity of 
history. The pilgrim from Piacenza, who traveled to the Holy Land in 570, and John 
Moschus in the early seventh century, mention the Nea.® The Nea is also mentioned 
in a mosaic inscription that adorns the grave of one Kyriakos, who died on December 
11, 566, in Jericho. The church was apparently damaged but not destroyed during 
the capture of Jerusalem by the Persians in 614. There is scattered evidence of cult 
continuity until the early ninth century, probably in a small part of the gigantic build- 
ing complex." The Commemoratorium de casis dei, dating to the year 808, lists the 
Nea as damaged by an earthquake and prescribes it a clergy of twelve persons.” Eu- 
tychius of Alexandria in 935, however, reports that the Nea was destroyed in 614 and 
not rebuilt.” Although this statement is not credible on account of mentions of the 
Nea in the sources until the early ninth century and the lack of archaeological evi- 


66 Shahid 2005, 375 - 376. 

67 Taylor 2008, 54, believes, on the contrary, that the treasure reached Jerusalem, but was hidden: 
“The absence of any reference to the Temple treasure in the few accounts we do have may be due to 
the fact that it was not on show but stored below in the vaults, guarded by the monks and by the 
apotropaic care of the Mother of God." 

68 Itin. Plac. 23,1; Joh. Mosch. 6, 61, 68 and 187; cf. Küchler 2007, 530 — 532. 

69 SEG 8,315; Milik 1960/61, 147; Gutfeld 2012, 250. 

70 Schick 1995, 332- 333; cf. Avni 2010. 

71 Cf. McCormick 2011, 103- 111. 

72 Breydy 1985, I 98 — 99, II 118-119. 
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dence, it at least shows that already in the tenth century the Nea had largely vanish- 
ed from the scene. The destruction of the Nea is remarkable - a unique occurrence 
that demands an explanation: since the Nea was not tied to a lieu de mémoire in a 
narrow sense, but rather derived its significance from an artificial theological con- 
cept, despite its former monumentality and liturgical centrality, it could vanish 
from the sacred topography of Jerusalem after the ninth century unmourned and un- 
sung. Besides, the theological concept lost its point (it was, so to say, "historically 
overcome") as soon as the Temple Mount ceased to be in ruins- serving as a trash 
heap and thus referring to the destroyed Jewish Temple in a negative way —- but 
was developed into the religious center of Islamic Jerusalem through the construc- 
tion of the Dome of the Rock and the Al-Aqsa Mosque at the turn of the seventh 
and the eighth centuries. 
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Part Three: 
The Power of Religion and Empire 


Johannes Wienand 
Eusebius in Jerusalem and Constantinople: 
Two Cities, Two Speeches 


Two of the earliest literary sources we have for the Constantinian refoundations of 
Jerusalem and Constantinople are from one and the same author: the bishop, theo- 
logian, and church historian Eusebius of Caesarea. In AD 335 and 336, he delivered 
two speeches in Jerusalem and Constantinople respectively.' Both orations deal, in a 
way, with the role of the first Christian emperor and the significance of his pious 
deeds. Although the speeches were given by the same orator within a short period 
of time, both on important ceremonial occasions, they differ significantly in content 
and purpose. As I will show in this paper, these differences tell us much about the 
different roles and settings of Jerusalem and Constantinople within the early Chris- 
tian empire, about the impact of imperial absence in Jerusalem and imperial pres- 
ence in Constantinople, and about the relation between church and state in the in- 
cipient Christian monarchy. 

For Eusebius himself, the two speeches were so closely related that he decided to 
publish them as two interlinked appendices to his Vita Constantini.* After centuries 
of manuscript tradition, the orations appeared to be one coherent text, subdivided 
into 18 paragraphs, titled with the heading Eig Kwvotavtivov tov poouéa 
Tplakovtaetnptkos — ‘In Praise of Constantine for the thirtieth jubilee of his reign’. 
In some manuscripts, however, a gap survived in the middle of the text, between 
the tenth and eleventh paragraph, and sometimes the two halves are headed by dif- 
ferent titles — paragraphs 1 to 10 are called tpıetnpıkög (‘tricennial oration’), para- 


1 The standard edition of the two speeches is Heikel 1902, 193-259; Harold Drake is currently pre- 
paring a new analysis of the orations of Constantine and Eusebius for the series Die Griechischen 
Christlichen Schriftsteller (Berlin, Akademie-Verlag) — I am grateful for the opportunity to read the 
manuscript. An anonymous English translation has been published by Samuel Bagster & Sons in 
London (Anonymous 1845, 293-380). A revised version by E. C. Richardson can be found in Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers (Schaff/Wace 1890, vol. 2.1, 581-610). The English translation usually used 
today was published by Drake 1976, 83-102 (‘In Praise of Constantine") and 103-127 (‘On Christ's 
Sepulcher’), a German translation was published by Schneider 2020, 84-175 (‘De laude Constantini") 
and 178 - 275 (‘De verbo Dei’). I am grateful for the opportunity to consult the manuscript of Schneid- 
er's commentary and translation before publication. In the present chapter, the translations are taken 
from Drake 1976 (for SC and LC) and Cameron/Hall 1999 (for VC). 

2 The Vita Constantini was published only after Eusebius' death, most likely by his successor Aca- 
cius; see Cameron/Hall 1999, 9 — 12, with further references. The four books of the Vita have been pub- 
lished together with three appendices: the two orations discussed here and Constantine's Oration to 
the Assembly of Saints. Drake (forthcoming), ch. II.A makes the plausible suggestion that Eusebius 
was responsible for connecting the two speech manuscripts so closely that they could appear as 
one coherent text. Eusebius himself refers in VC 4,46 to the joint publication of his two orations. 
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graphs 11 to 18 bear the title Dacuuxóg (‘imperial oration').? On the basis of these and 
other discrepancies, modern philology has reconstructed the original appearances of 
the two orations.* And since Eusebius alludes to the speeches in his Vita Constantini, 
providing additional information, it is possible to reconstruct in broad strokes their 
different historical settings.’ 

In the first ten paragraphs, an imperial encomium has survived in its entirety. 
This speech is today usually called Laus Constantini, Triakontaeterikos, or ‘Tricennial 
Oration'. Eusebius gave this speech on the occasion of the festivities for the thirtieth 
jubilee of Constantine's reign, which were held on 25 July 336.5 In an audience cham- 
ber of the imperial palace in Constantinople, the bishop delivered his praise before 
the emperor himself and possibly further members of the Constantinian dynasty, 
flanked by the emperor's ministers and the imperial bodyguard./ There seems to 
have been a small, select audience consisting of high-ranking notables and a number 
of bishops.5 The speech is the earliest surviving Christian panegyric in honor of a 
Roman monarch.? Although the manuscript of this oration has survived as the first 
part of the appendix to the Vita Constantini, in terms of chronology it is the later 
of the two speeches. 

The earlier speech, preserved in paragraphs 11 to 18, has an intricate history with 
at least two phases of revision.'? The core of the surviving text seems to have been 
part of a manuscript for a sermon-like lecture on questions of cosmology, Christolo- 


3 Heikel 1902, CIV-CVI; Schwartz 1907, 1428. 

4 Drake (forthcoming), ch. II.A provides an in-depth assessment of the internal structures of the 
speeches, their formation, their relation to one another and their historical settings, which I largely 
follow here. See also Drake 1970, 89 (for a different view: Schneider 2007, 466 n. 322). 

5 Euseb. VC 4,33, 4,43 - 47. 

6 For the date and context of the tricennial oration, see Drake 1970, 1- 2 n. 1; Drake 1975; Drake 1976, 
51-52 with n. 35. Eusebius himself provides additional information regarding the setting of his 
speech in LC Prol., 1,1, 2,5, 3,1-2, 6,1, 6,10, 6,18, 9,11, 9,18, 10,7. Further information can be derived 
from Euseb. VC 4,46. 

7 LC 941. 

8 Eusebius mentions the presence of other bishops in VC 4,46. “Ministers and servants" and “his 
faithful lifeguards" are referred to in LC 9,11. In 3,4 the bishop alludes to the presence of Constantius 
Caesar. 

9 It was not the first panegyric held by a Christian on the Christian emperor, but none of the earlier 
encomia have survived. Eusebius of Nicomedia gave a laudatory speech on the emperor during the 
council of Nicaea in 325: Euseb. VC 3,11 and Theod. HE 1,710 (see Barnes 1978, 56-57; Brennecke 
1994, 432; Cameron/Hall 1999, 265; Schneider 2007, 322 n. 184); Eusebius of Caesarea delivered 
bpvot on Constantine on the twentieth jubilee of his reign (most likely in the emperor's absence): 
Euseb. VC 1,11 (for diverging interpretations, see Brennecke 1994, 436; Cameron/Hall 1999, 183- 
184); several orations in honor of the absent emperor were delivered during the inauguration ceremo- 
nies of the Constantinian church complex in Jerusalem in 335: Euseb. VC 4,45 (see below). In contrast 
to the tricennial oration, these earlier speeches were presented mainly in a primarily ecclesiastical 
context before a largely Christian audience, mostly in the emperor's absence. 

10 See the lucid analyses in Drake 1976, 42-43; Barnes 1977, 344; Maraval 1997, 244; Drake (forthcom- 
ing), ch. ILA. 
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gy, and soteriology — a lecture Eusebius gave in the course of the encaenia festivities 
held in Jerusalem from 13 to 20 September 335, i.e. the inauguration ceremonies for 
the Constantinian church complex that was built over the places of Christ's crucifix- 
ion, burial and resurrection — and that is best known by its generic name ‘Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher'." The speech is today usually called Oratio de Sepulchro Christi 
(‘On Christ's Sepulcher').? Some weeks after the event, Eusebius had the opportunity 
to present the oration again, this time before the emperor in the imperial palace at 
Constantinople, presumably when the bishop traveled to the new capital on the Bo- 
sporus in early November 335 as part of a delegation of bishops trying to settle the 
dispute with Athanasius at the imperial court.? When he was granted the opportu- 
nity to deliver a speech before the emperor, Eusebius seems to have reused a sub- 
stantial section of his Jerusalem lecture (11,8 — 1715), to which he added a newly com- 
posed introduction (11,1-7) and ending (18,1-3) specifically designed to fit the 
occasion in Constantinople.“ The bishop apparently made one final modification, 
but only a very slight one, when he prepared the text for publication as an appendix 
to the Vita Constantini: he added the first sentence to paragraph 11 in order to con- 
nect the text to the preceding tricennial oration.” 

Strictly speaking, therefore, Eusebius gave three speeches, although the first two 
were closely related, apparently consisted in large parts of the same material, and 
survive in the form of one text only: 

(1) A lecture presented at some point between 13 and 20 September 335 in the 
course of the inauguration ceremonies of the Constantinian church complex in 
Jerusalem. A section of this speech has survived in paragraphs 11,8-17,15 of 
the text known today as Oratio de Sepulchro Christi. 

(2) A speech presented before the emperor in the imperial palace at Constantinople 
in early November 335. Apart from the first sentence in paragraph 11, which has 
been added only for publication of the text, the speech manuscript Eusebius 
used on this occasion seems to be identical (or almost identical) with the text 
today known under the title Oratio de Sepulchro Christi: it consists of a large sec- 
tion of the Jerusalem lecture with a new introduction and ending. 

(3) A panegyrical oration presented before the emperor in the imperial palace at 
Constantinople on 25 July 336. The speech manuscript Eusebius used on this oc- 
casion seems to be identical (or almost identical) with the text today known 
under the title Laus Constantini. 


11 The historical context will be considered below. 

12 In view of the main focus on questions of theology, Schneider prefers the title De verbo Dei (‘On 
the Logos of God"); see Schneider 2020, 13. 

13 The Festal Index for 335/336 dates the banishment of Athanasius to November 7, 335 (p. xvii trans. 
Burgess/Williams 1854). 

14 Drake (forthcoming), ch. ILA. convincingly shows which portions of the SC originally belonged to 
the Jerusalem lecture and which passages were newly composed. 

15 Maraval 1997, 240; Drake (forthcoming), ch. II.A. 
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In the two surviving speech manuscripts, Eusebius deals with the Christian monar- 
chy and its implications for salvific history. Interestingly, however, the speeches take 
different stances on the issue. The discrepancy is instructive. It sheds light on the dif- 
ferent circumstances under which the Roman state and the Christian church interact- 
ed in the two cities of Jerusalem and Constantinople. Closer scrutiny of the speeches 
within their historical settings will offer valuable insights into the role Constantine’s 
two most important city refoundations played in the earliest phase of the Christian 
empire. 


Eusebius in Jerusalem 


The inauguration festivities of the Constantinian church complex in Jerusalem seem 
to have been the ceremonial climax of all the smaller and larger occasions for cele- 
brating Constantine's commitment to the Holy Land.!6 Constantine ordered the erec- 
tion of a basilica over a rock that had been identified as Golgotha, and on a spot 
where shortly before, in the process of clearing the site, an artifact assumed to be 
the Cross of Christ had been found. Right next to the basilica, where later the Ana- 
stasis rotunda was to be built, the Savior's Tomb had been unearthed, the very spot 
of Christ's resurrection, over which an aedicula was built in Constantinian times." 
The basilica and the aedicula were connected via an open courtyard. The martyrion 
— as Eusebius calls the Constantinian church complex comprising these structures — 
thus marked and highlighted localities of utmost significance for Christian salvation 
history. At the same time, the edifice was an imperial building project in honor of the 
emperor's summus deus. Accordingly, its inauguration was an event of importance 
also on the level of imperial self-display.'® Not surprisingly, then, court representa- 


16 On Constantine's role in the construction of a Holy Land, see Kai Trampedach's chapter to this 
volume. 

17 In discussing the assumed Cross of Christ, Borgehammar 1991 found a way to avoid the fruitless 
question of authenticity. On the inventio crucis, see below. The Anastasis rotunda over the supposed 
burial place of Christ was probably finished and consecrated only after Constantine's death: Wilkin- 
son 1981, 40, 313 dates the inauguration of the Anastasis rotunda to the period between 337 and 348; 
according to Borgehammar 1991, 98, 101, the building was completed even later, but before Egeria's 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. The term martyrion was later used to denote the basilica only, but for 
Eusebius the martyrion is the whole Constantinian building complex (see Hunt 1982, 13; Rubin 
1982, 84; Walker 1990, 268). On the Constantinian church building complex in Jerusalem, Klein (forth- 
coming), ch. 2 - I am grateful for the opportunity to read the manuscript - and Kelley 2019; Yasin 
2012, 941-942; Avni/Seligman 2003. Older literature includes Coüasnon 1974, 15; Corbo 1981; Hunt 
1982, 11; Rubin 1982, 81; Kühnel 1987, 81; Ousterhout 1990; Walker 1990, 251; Patrich 1993, 103 - 112; 
Gibson/Taylor 1994, 77; Biddle 1999, 65-72, 109-119 (see also Biddle 2000, esp. 23-62). On the 
wider context of Constantine's church building program, see Armstrong 1974; Leeb 1992, 71-120; 
Krautheimer 1993; de Blaauw 2007; Lenski 2016, 179 — 196. 

18 According to Eusebius (VC 4,40,2), Constantine “reckoned his own thirtieth anniversary an auspi- 
cious occasion for thanksgiving to the universal King of All, and decided that it would be fitting to 
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tives and clerics likewise partook in the ceremonies. Constantine dispatched a range 
of members of the imperial administration, first and foremost the notarius Marianus. 
Marianus was not a very high-ranking official, but he had a good reputation among 
Christians, making him Constantine’s first choice as his prime representative on the 
occasion.” According to Eusebius, Marianus was distinguished for his faith and his 
acquaintance with the Scriptures, and he was a confessor already during the Diocle- 
tianic persecution. Now, as the highest-ranking imperial representative in Jerusalem, 
he was in charge of the inauguration ceremonies. He gave a welcome address and 
held feasts and symposia. He also dispensed largesse to the citizens and made don- 
ations and votive offerings to the church.?? 

Apart from the court representatives, a whole range of clerics joined the ceremo- 
nies. Constantine had asked the bishops attending the synod of Tyre, which was still 
ongoing in early September, to make free use of the imperial post service and travel 
to Jerusalem in order to participate in the festivities." Eminent bishops of all 
provinces, so Eusebius writes in his Vita Constantini, followed the emperor's call.? 
In particular, Eusebius points out numerous bishops from the Eastern provinces, 
even a bishop from the Persian Empire, and a whole mass of attendants. Some of 
the clerics were actively involved in the encaenia ceremonies, as Eusebius relates: 
the servants of God (oi tot 0200 Asıroupyoi) adorned the festivities with evyai and 
StaAéčerç — with prayers and lectures.” In view of these sermons, Eusebius empha- 
sizes three different rhetorical genera: (1) eulogies for the Christian emperor (with 
particular emphasis on the emperor's commitment to Jerusalem), (2) lectures on sys- 
tematic theology, and (3) exegetical readings of Scripture.”* Eusebius himself gave 
several public talks on the occasion, among them - so he claims - ekphraseis of 
the imperial wisdom-doctrines and interpretations of biblical prophecies.” 


carry out the consecration of the martyrion which had been constructed with all artistic endeavours in 
Jerusalem". Drake (forthcoming), ch. II.C argues that this implies that “Constantine initially intended 
to coordinate the dedication with the start of his Jubilee Year on July 25". The extension of the Council 
of Tyre seems to have impeded this plan. 

19 PLRE 1 Marianus 2; Euseb. VC 4,44. Eusebius does not mention Marianus by name in the passage 
itself, but he is mentioned in the corresponding kephalaion and in Sozom. HE 1,26. Eusebius counts 
Marianus among the close intimates of the emperor, but since he was just a notarius, this is unlikely 
to be true. 

20 Euseb. VC 4,44. 

21 See Drake 1987, 198-199 on the chronology of the Council of Tyre and the encaenia celebration. 
22 Euseb. VC 4,43. 

23 Euseb. VC 4,45,1. 

24 Euseb. VC 4,45: “(1) ... Some praised the Godbeloved Emperor's devotion to the Savior of all, and 
recounted in detail the magnificent work connected with the martyrion; some with festive sermons 
based on divine doctrines provided a variety of intellectual delights for all to hear. (2) Others gave 
expositions of the divine readings, disclosing hidden meanings ...". 

25 Euseb. VC 4,45,3: “This was the occasion when we also, being honored with favors beyond us, 
graced the feast with various addresses to those assembled, at one time interpreting in a written 
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The text that has survived in paragraphs 11,8 to 17,15 seems to be a substantial 
portion of the original manuscript of one of these sermon-like lectures. The text is 
devoted to cosmological, Christological, and soteriological discussions. The argu- 
ments are partly composed as a diatribe: Eusebius defends the core aspects of the 
Christian doctrines of God and salvation against a fictitious pagan opponent. At 
least in the surviving section of his lecture, Eusebius decided not to praise the ma- 
terial properties of the acclaimed church building, nor to pay tribute to the classical 
virtues of its pious builder, pietas and munificentia. Rather, Eusebius focused on the 
religious significance of the acts of divine salvation that occurred at the Christian 
loca sancta which the Constantinian basilica and the aedicula over the Tomb of 
Christ were meant to highlight, but Eusebius did not talk about the localities itself 
or about the imperial edifice. The exclusive focus on Christian theology and the ab- 
sence of any allusions to the role of the first Christian monarch as a church builder 
are not self-explanatory — even less so since the inauguration ceremony at which Eu- 
sebius delivered his speech was obviously meant to bring together the two fields of 
church and state. 

In the fourth book of his Vita Constantini, Eusebius describes the inauguration 
ceremonies in detail. Eusebius explicitly calls the festivities in Jerusalem a 'synod', 
which he parallelizes with the council of Nicaea that took place ten years earlier: 


(1) This second synod, the greatest of those we know, the Emperor assembled in Jerusalem, fol- 
lowing that first synod, which he had brilliantly celebrated in the capital of Bithynia. That one 
however was a celebration of victory, which offered prayers of thanksgiving in the twentieth year 
of his reign for the defeat of enemies and foes at the very Palace of Victory (Nicaea); this one 
beautified the third decade, as the Emperor consecrated the martyrion to God, the Giver of all 
good things, as a peace-time dedication around the Savior's tomb.?* 


The two synods, so Eusebius says, were the most considerable gatherings of Christian 
bishops convoked by Constantine. The council of Nicaea, which was held in connec- 
tion with the emperor's vicennalia, is characterized as éntvixtov, i.e. as a victory cel- 
ebration after the end of the civil war against Licinius in 324. The synod for the ded- 
ication of the Constantinian church complex in Jerusalem, in contrast, was held in 
connection with the tricennial celebrations under the heading of ‘peace’. In this 
sense, Eusebius understands the Constantinian edifice as eiprivng åvåðnpa — as 
an imperial votive offering given by the Christian emperor to God as a reward for 
the enduring peace within the Roman Empire. By this is meant the inner stability 
that characterized Constantine's regime since he has attained sole rule more than 
ten years earlier. In the same way as the closing ceremonies of the council of Nicaea 
were substantially subjected to court etiquette and to the logic of monarchic repre- 


work the elaborate descriptions of the Emperor's philosophical ideas, at another making figurative 
thoughts from the prophets apply to the symbolic rites presently in hand." 
26 Euseb. VC 4,47. 
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sentation, so also the synod of Jerusalem seems to have been closely bound to im- 
perial protocol.” 

Eusebius describes the ceremonies against the backdrop of this idiosyncratic 
mélange between Christian religion and Roman state. Interestingly, he does not re- 
count Christian services conducted by clerics, but refers to certain persons who 
took an active role although, so he claims, they were unable to make their own con- 
tribution to understanding Christian philosophy. Instead, they appealed to God by 
means of bloodless and mystical sacrifices, praying for lasting peace throughout 
the Roman Empire and for divine protection of the church, the emperor, and his 
sons.?? Eusebius implies that the encaenia festivities have been organized along a 
series of religious performances conducted primarily by court representatives. In 
this peculiar Constantinian blend between the imperial cult and Christian observan- 
ces, religious performances with Christian overtones filled the gap caused by the in- 
cipient dissolution of pagan emperor worship, while Christian clergy members were 
still far from having a monopoly of defining and conducting the official religious ob- 
servances for the emerging Christian monarchy.”? 

Thus, a variety of actors from different backgrounds joined the inauguration cer- 
emonies of the Constantinian church complex in Jerusalem to celebrate the comple- 
tion of an imperial building project. The festivities thereby served as a platform for 
various representatives of state and church to mediate and negotiate the image of 
the Roman ruler whose religious role was more ambiguous than ever before. The 
most contested aspect was the position of the Roman ruler in the cosmological fabric 
of Christian philosophy and in salvific history. While some seized the opportunity to 
praise God for His authorship of salvation, others praised the emperor's closeness to 
his protective deity and lauded his victories, his dynasty, and his construction works. 
Consequently, the ceremonial character of the festivities oscillated between the cel- 
ebration of imperial power and success on the one hand and salvific history and the- 
ology on the other. 

This ambivalence is manifest also on the level of time. The chronology of the en- 
caenia festivities is characterized by a remarkable amalgam of Christian memorial 
culture and court culture, i.e., by peculiar overlaps between religious and imperial 
calendars. According to the Armenian Lectionary, the encaenia celebrations began 
on 13 September; Egeria tells us that the festivities were celebrated for eight days, 
which means they ended on 20 September.?? Within this week of celebrations, two 


27 Eusebius, who partook in the events, describes in great detail the closing ceremony of the council 
of Nicaea in VC 3,10 - 15. For the council in general, see Kim 2020; older literature includes Luibhéid 
1982 and Brennecke 1994; for the wider context: Hanson 1988. 

28 Euseb. VC 4,45,2. On the wider context of the end of pagan sacrifice in late antiquity, see Stroumsa 
2009. 

29 On the role of bishops in the incipient Christian monarchy, see Drake 2000; Rapp 2005; Fear 2013. 
30 See Renoux 1969; Borgehammar 1991, 99-103; van Tongeren 2000, 27- 37; Findikyan 2010; Itin. 
Eg. 48-49. 
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days seem to have been the most important ones: 14 and 18 September. Both dates 
have a deep meaning for Constantine’s standing as a sole ruler over a reunited 
and peaceful empire, for the Constantinian dynasty, and for the emperor’s relation 
to his protective deity. 

From the Armenian Lectionary we know that on 14 September the commemora- 
tion of the Cross was liturgically celebrated in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher;** 
Egeria also reports that the encaenia festivities took place *on the very date when 
the Cross of the Lord was discovered".? This means that the consecration proper 
of the church building was linked to the anniversary day of the finding of the True 
Cross. The inventio crucis seems to have been the most important liturgical celebra- 
tion within the course of the encaenia celebrations.? The available sources imply 
that the ‘discovery’ of the Holy Cross was a major symbolic event in the course of 
the urban restructuring of Jerusalem under Constantine.™ The relic contributed to 
a significant transformation of the city's sacred topography which now centered 
around a new focal point: Golgotha and the nearby tomb of Christ. Both sites 
were revealed when Constantine had earlier structures removed, first and foremost 
the Hadrianic temple of Jupiter.” 

Now, in Constantinian times, the newly recovered sites of Golgotha and Christ's 
Tomb were located within the city. This was considered by some to be out of line with 
what the Gospels say about their locations — but there seems to have been a tradition 
connecting the spots in question to New Testament salvation history, and *with his 
spirit moved by the Savior himself" Constantine knew where "against all expecta- 
tions" he could expect the Rock of Calvary and the Tomb of Christ to appear.?6 Po- 


31 Arm. Lect. II, 225 ed. Renoux (English translations in Conybeare 1905 and Aivazian 2021). 

32 Itin. Eg. 48,1. 

33 See Borgehammar 1991, 99-103, and Tongeren 2000, 27-37, with further references. 

34 All later authors ascribe the discovery to Helena, but Eusebius says nothing about the discovery 
of the cross or a potential role of Helena; for a possible explanation, see Heid 2001. For a critical as- 
sessment of the sources, see Klein (forthcoming), ch. 2. On the tradition of Helena and her finding of 
the relic of the cross, see Drijvers 1992. It is not easy to assess the role of the cross for the Constan- 
tinian monarchy more generally. On the coins, other Christian symbols (above all the Chi-Rho) are 
clearly more important. All in all, there is only limited evidence as to how Constantine exactly 
used the sign of the cross as a symbol of divine power and success for his own monarchic represen- 
tation; see Dinkler 1965. 

35 Euseb. VC 3,25 -28 claims it was a temple for Aphrodite/Venus, but Jer. Ep. 58,3 and other evi- 
dence suggests that it was the Hadrianic temple of Jupiter; see Klein (forthcoming), ch. 2; for the ar- 
chaeological situation, see Rubin 1982; Gibson/Taylor 1994. 

36 Euseb. VC 3,25 and 28. The sites were almost certainly located outside the second wall, and the 
area where the Church of the Holy Sepulcher was later erected was used as a quarry in the early first 
century AD. The German Protestant Institute of Archaeology (in cooperation with the Technische Uni- 
versität Ilmenau) has conducted several geomagnetic surveys that suggest a possible trajectory of the 
second wall east of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher (see Vieweger et al. forthcoming; I am grateful 
for the opportunity to read a draft of the article). On the archeology and early history of traditional 
Golgotha, see also Gibson/Taylor 1994. 
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tentially on purpose, the sites (and in consequence also the Constantinian church 
complex) occupied the formerly pagan religious center of the city (just as the Ha- 
drianic structures might have superimposed a spatial reference point of earlier Jew- 
ish/Christian memorial culture). Furthermore, Golgotha and the tomb of Christ were 
also located opposite the Temple Mount, a fact Eusebius thought worth emphasizing 
in his Vita Constantini.” In the same breath, Eusebius called the Constantinian 
church 1 véa "IepovoaArp - “the New Jerusalem" - in direct opposition to the “Jer- 
usalem of old".?? This strongly suggests that the Constantinian church complex was 
conceived as a Christian counterpart to the Jewish Temple. Constantine thus appears 
as a new Salomon, erecting the Temple of the New Covenant - a reading supported 
by the fact that the date of 14 September was also considered to be the anniversary of 
the inauguration of the Solomonic Temple.? The inauguration of the edifice thus 
symbolizes the dawn of a new salvific era. 

Further religious overtones in the anniversary of the inventio crucis and the day 
of the dedication of the church might be seen in the fact that in the year 335, the date 
of 14 September fell on the dies Solis, the day of the Sun. Among the regular days of 
the week, it was certainly the most important day for Constantine, devoted to his for- 
mer protective deity Sol invictus, which he had chosen as a personal companion in 
310. When the pagan sun god became more and more problematic in the course of 
the intensifying Christianization of the Roman monarchy, Constantine increasingly 
abandoned explicit references to his divine companion in the early 320s, but at 
the same time he reinforced the image of a ruler endowed with solar power.^? In 
the context of this development, the dies Solis was promoted by means of certain ju- 
dicial regulations to serve as the prime day of the imperial cult.“ Against this back- 
ground, the day of 14 September 335 was certainly a day of particularly intense reli- 
gious and imperial connotations. 

The second most important day in the course of the encaenia festivities of 335 
was the date of 18 September. On this very day, Constantine raised Dalmatius, the 
eldest son of his half-brother Flavius Dalmatius, to the rank of Caesar.? Dalmatius 
was the only member of the lateral line of his family whom Constantine invited to 


37 Euseb. VC 3,33, (àvtinpóownoc). 

38 Euseb. VC 3,33; see Wilkinson 1979, 351-352; Ousterhout 1990. 

39 Euseb. VC 3,33,1; see Drake (forthcoming), ch. II.C; see also Schwartz 1987. 

40 On this development, see Wallraff 2001; Berrens 2004; Wienand 2011 and 2012, 296 — 335; on solar 
power in particular, see Drake 2009. 

41 The Constantinian regulations regarding the dies Solis are preserved in Cod. Iust. 3,12,2 (3 March 
321) and Cod. Theod. 2,8,1 (3 July 321); see Dörries 1954, 181-182, 226, 322, 345-346; Bacchiocchi 1977; 
Cameron/Hall 1999, 317; Wallraff 2001, 96409, with further references on p. 96 n. 31; Girardet 2007, 
285287. 

42 Chron. Min. 1,235; see RE Delmatius 3; PLRE 1 Dalmatius 7; Barnes 1982, 43; Klein 1979, 106-109; 
Barnes 2011, 162; Wienand 2013, 40. 
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join the imperial college.“ Dalmatius descended from Theodora, the second wife of 
Constantine's father Constantius.^ The emperor apparently chose the day for elevat- 
ing Dalmatius primarily because it was the anniversary of the battle of Chrysopolis. 
His victory in this decisive confrontation of the civil war against Licinius had made 
Constantine sole ruler in 324. Quite obviously, both events (the anniversary and the 
elevation) have purposefully been connected, and it was certainly not by chance that 
Constantine chose the year of his tricennalia (which ran from 25 July 335 to 25 July 
336) for this significant reconfiguration of the imperial college: even Eusebius clear- 
ly points out the connection between the three ten-year-cycles of Constantine's rule 
on the one hand and the elevation of his Caesars on the other.” Even more, the bish- 
op closely connected the dedication of the martyrion church with the celebration of 
the Constantinian dynasty, suggesting that the elevation of Dalmatius (which most 
likely was carried out in Constantinople) was reflected in one way or another also 
in the encaenia ceremonies. Again, the leading concept seems to have been the no- 
tion of ‘peace,’ which stood at the center of a triadic concept composed around the 
emperor's victoriousness (battle of Chrysopolis), the universal concord within the im- 


43 Within the imperial college, Dalmatius held the lowest rank. He was granted his own images on 
the imperial coinage; on the epigraphic record, which is more ambivalent, see Grünewald 1990, 152— 
153. According to Aurelius Victor (Caes. 41,15), the promotion of Dalmatius was conducted obsisten- 
tibus valide militaribus — a view that is obviously influenced by hindsight. In 336, Dalmatius probably 
married Helena, Constantine's youngest daughter. Nevertheless, the decision to include Dalmatius in 
the ruler college led to a grim rivalry between the two family lines, foremost the bloody purges after 
the emperor's death in 337, in which almost all members of the lateral line including Dalmatius were 
killed on the orders of Constantine's sons (on the events of 337, see Burgess 2008). These events had 
serious repercussions down until the reign of Julian (360 — 363), see Baker-Brian/Tougher 2020. 

44 PLRE 1 Theodora 1; Wienand 2013, 24-26, 39, 40 — 41. 

45 It was not the first time Constantine chose meaningful dates for rearranging the imperial college: 
when he raised Crispus and Constantinus to Caesars, he chose 1 March 317 - the 25" dies imperii of 
his own father Constantius I (according to inclusive reckoning). Constans was elevated to the rank of 
Caesar on 25 December 333, i.e. on the natalis invicti or natalis Christi. 

46 Euseb. VC 4,40,1- 2. The bishop is notoriously imprecise regarding the accession dates and even 
abstained from mentioning Dalmatius, who suffered a damnatio memoriae after he was murdered in 
the political purges of 337. Eusebius also ignored Crispus, Constantine's oldest son, who was put to 
death on the emperor's command in the course of the so called 'palace crisis’ of 326 and who was 
also subjected to a damnatio memoriae. Thus, Eusebius only mentions three Caesars: Constantine Iu- 
nior, elevated “at the time of his father's tenth anniversary", Constantius “about the time of the twen- 
ty-year celebration", and Constans, “promoted about the end of the third decade". Eusebius is quite 
imprecise regarding the dates of the Caesars' appointments. Crispus and Constantinus Iunior were 
promoted on 1 March 317, i.e. on the 25" dies imperii of Constantius I; Constantius Iunior was elevated 
on 8 November 324; and Constans was appointed on 25 December 333 (i.e. the natalis invicti or Chris- 
ti). Thus, Dalmatius was the only Caesar who was actually elevated in the course of one of Constan- 
tine's major ruler anniversaries. However, the fact that Eusebius takes for granted the connection be- 
tween Constantine's tricennalia and the expansion of the imperial college suggests that this was an 
aspect of Constantinian representation familiar to his contemporaries. 
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perial dynasty (elevation of Dalmatius), and the divine support of the Constantinian 
monarchy (dedication of the martyrion church). 

Now, in the lecture-sermon Eusebius delivered on the occasion of the encaenia 
ceremonies, the bishop significantly departed from the Constantinian interpretation 
of the building and its religious context. First of all, the bishop completely ignored 
all the intricate layers of meaning just carved out - although the fact that he refers 
to these aspects in his Vita Constantini clearly shows that he was well aware of them. 
He also abstained from praising Constantine's Christian-friendly religious policy in 
his speech, and he did not even highlight the emperor's pious church-founding ac- 
tivity. Instead, Eusebius at first retraced the conceptual foundations of Christian cos- 
mology, then - in a Christological middle part — he discussed the incarnation, death, 
and resurrection of Christ, and finally he dealt with the soteriological ramifications 
of divine revelation up to his own time. Instead of praising the Christian emperor and 
his church building activity, Eusebius chose to focus on the corresponding doctrines 
of Christian belief: the Christological middle part of the lecture specifically refers to 
the salvific events that were supposed to have happened on the very spot where now 
Eusebius was giving his talk in the newly built Constantinian church. 

As it seems, Eusebius made no efforts to link his discourse to the official reading 
of the encaenia ceremonies. Quite the contrary: the way in which Eusebius, in his 
speech, depicted the Christian God, differed in various respects from the way the 
summa divinitas usually appeared in Constantinian representation. In the cosmolog- 
ical part of his speech, Eusebius introduced the proposition that God alone was the 
cause of all historic development. From this premise the bishop then deduced - in 
the soteriological part of the oration — the provocative conclusion that God alone 
fought the enemies of Christianity and eliminated the error of polytheism, that he 
alone gave new hope to the Christians, and that he alone rebuilt their churches - ac- 
complishments Constantine undoubtedly claimed for himself: 


(5) Now let anyone who so wishes come forth and explain who it was who, after such destruction 
and ruin, restored the sacred buildings from top to bottom; who, after the loss of all hope, de- 
cided on a second rebuilding, even greater than the former? And, surely the greatest marvel of 
the account, He [ = God] did rebuild, not after the demise of those persecutors, but while these 
vey exterminators were yet alive, so that through their own mouths and their own writing they 
should themselves sing the recantation of what they had done.“ 


Eusebius then even drew an unflattering comparison between the power of an earth- 
ly ruler on the one hand and the power of God and Christ on the other: ^? “What sov- 
ereign ever wielded power for so many ages? Who else continues to command after 
death, to raise trophies over his enemies, and to subordinate every land and country 
and city, both Greek and barbarian, subduing his adversaries with an invisible and 


47 Euseb. SC 175. 
48 Euseb. SC 17,11. 
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hidden hand?” Eusebius knew very well that Constantine put himself on a par with 
Christ — just about a year later, in his tricennial oration, the bishop himself reinforced 
the idea of a close companionship between a semi-divine emperor and Christ. His 
Jerusalem lecture, however, Eusebius delivered in an environment more strongly in- 
fluenced by the ecclesiastical sphere, at a certain distance from the imperial court. 
Here he pointed out and emphasized not the parallels but rather the fundamental 
differences between the ruler of All and Christ on the one hand and the ruler of 
the Roman state on the other. 

In the cosmological passages of the lecture, Eusebius argued that the true source 
of divine power did not lie in the sun, but in the one God of AII.? The bishop here 
implicitly addressed the persistent impact of the sun-cult on the religious image of 
the Christian monarch: a topic that was of great importance to the bishop precisely 
because solar symbolism had a late heyday in the last decade of Constantine's rule.*° 
In the early 320s, solar and Christian facets of imperial representation had begun to 
merge — a process that formed a new image of the Roman monarch who now himself 
appeared as highly charged with solar power. On the imperial coins and medallions, 
where this process can be traced most accurately, Constantine was now regularly 
portrayed with a nimbus - a solar aura - and with the traditional gesture of Sol in- 
victus: raising the right hand and holding a globe in the left.” 

The formation of a new imago of the Roman emperor went hand in hand with the 
formation of a new state and ruler cult, which can best be seen in the military sector, 
but which has also transformed religious observances at court and in the provinces: 
new military rites to be held on the dies Solis, the day of the Sun, went without pagan 
sacrifices and were thus open to Christian interpretations, but they also incorporated 
traditional aspects of sun worship. The soldiers were supposed to assemble on a sa- 
cred site outside the castra, raise their hands towards the sun and recite a prayer to 
the summus deus on behalf of the emperor and his dynasty. At that time, explicitly 
pagan imagery had largely disappeared from imperial representation, while Christian 
symbols adorned the military standards and the emperor's dress uniform.? In this 
distinctively Constantinian mélange, traditional and innovative tendencies intermin- 
gled and formed a new image of the Roman emperor - an image that clearly ap- 
pealed to Christian religion, while still depicting the monarch as a semi-divine entity 
with privileged access to the divine, as a figure transcending earthly limitations, and 
as an object of human veneration. Devotion to the sun was probably the most persis- 
tent aspect of pagan tradition within Constantine's monarchic representation. In re- 


49 Euseb. SC 11,8. 

50 On the cult of the sun in Eusebius' writings, see Amerise 2007. On the role of solar power for the 
late antique Roman monarchy more broadly, see Wallraff 2001 and 2011 and Drake 2009. 

51 See Wienand 2012, 296-335. 

52 Euseb. VC 4,18 —20 and LC 9,9 - 10; see Wienand 2012, 319 - 328. 

53 Euseb. VC 4,18,3-20,2 and LC 9,9-10; see Wienand 2012, 319-328. The prayer has overtones of a 
religious confession. 
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defining the cosmological significance of the sun, Eusebius obviously intended to 
advance and disseminate a reading of the Christian emperor more plainly pertaining 
to cosmological conceptions of the Christian tradition. 

Finally, Eusebius also provided a keen reinterpretation of the concept of ‘peace’ 
in his Jerusalem lecture — the official motto of Constantine’s tricennalia and his 
church building program in the Holy Land. According to Eusebius, the öbvaqug of 
the cosmic ruler alone brought about universal peace on earth, and God alone can 
ensure persistent peace. For Eusebius, this insight was the kephalaion of his lecture, 
the focal point of his whole argument.™ In the bishop's account of peace, there was 
not much room for the praise of the emperor's accomplishments. 

Given that a Christian bishop was speaking and not an imperial official, the ob- 
vious discrepancies between the official conception of the encaenia ceremonies and 
Eusebius' account are not peculiar per se, but they are striking in so far as Eusebius 
was here speaking in a ceremonial environment largely governed by court etiquette, 
and that he intended to be heard also by those close to the emperor. Several passages 
show that Eusebius did not exclusively address the devoted Christians among his au- 
dience or the members of the local parish.” Eusebius obviously seized the favorable 
moment when more public attention than ever was being paid to Jerusalem and 
when relevant parts of the imperial administration, up to the emperor himself, direct- 
ly or indirectly partook in the events. The speech is remarkable in that it provides a 
Christian reasoning about the relation between divine providence and salvific history 
to be heard at least by some of the many ears of the Roman emperor - a reasoning 
that in various respects departed intentionally from what Eusebius could expect the 
emperor to want to hear. 

However, Eusebius did not intend to draw a dividing line between the emperor's 
conception of state religion on the one hand and ‘true’ Christianity on the other. 
Rather, the bishop seems to have tried to make his audience believe that his reason- 
ing represented the religious knowledge and understanding of Constantine himself: 
in this sense, the speech apparently belongs to the speech genre that Eusebius has 
called “ekphraseis of the imperial wisdom-doctrines”.?° Eusebius attributed the theo- 
logical insights carved out in the lecture to the pious church builder himself. At least 
this is what Eusebius did when - two months later — he presented parts of his lecture 
again, this time before the emperor in Constantinople: in the newly added preface 
(SC 11,1- 7) Eusebius claims to be an interpreter and enunciator of the true religious 
beliefs of the emperor. Eusebius may have pursued this rhetorical strategy already in 
his Jerusalem lecture, potentially in the original introductory or concluding passages 
(that were omitted when Eusebius revised the manuscript and added the new intro- 


54 Euseb. SC 17,12. 

55 The fact that the text is composed as a diatribe suggests that the bishop addresses an audience 
that consists not only of Christians. The political impact of his argument implies that he intended to 
reach the imperial representatives. 

56 Euseb. VC 4,45,3. 
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duction and conclusion for his speech to be delivered before Constantine in the im- 
perial palace at Constantinople). The self-portrayal as interpreter of Constantine’s re- 
ligious understanding allowed Eusebius to portray his own interpretation not as an 
external ascription by an outsider, but rather as the proper intention of the benefac- 
tor himself, which Eusebius merely had to explicate. An orator who portrays himself 
as an interpreter of the emperor’s religious beliefs is obviously pursuing a rhetorical 
strategy to render credible his own interpretation, and — which is even more impor- 
tant - this allowed Eusebius to manipulate the conception of a Christian ruler from 
within. 

Why did Eusebius think such a modification was necessary? At court, the tradi- 
tional ruler qualities of virtus, humanitas, providentia and pietas still served as the 
cornerstones of imperial self-display, while Christian layers of meaning were only 
employed selectively, and they were cautiously embedded into the traditional 
modes of interaction.’ But this consensus-oriented adjustment of Constantine's reli- 
gious approach was not unproblematic for the most ambitious Christians, even if 
they appreciated the official recognition of Christianity overall. To be sure, most 
Christians attending Eusebius' lecture will have embraced the end of persecution 
and the emperor's endorsement of Christianity, but some of them were likely irritated 
by the emperor's idiosyncratic approach of merging monarchic representation with 
Christian religion. Such an ambivalent assessment of Constantine's religious policy 
can also be seen in Eusebian thought: in his writings, a basic inclination to support 
the recent developments interferes with more or less explicit criticism of certain as- 
pects of Constantine's self-depiction as Christian monarch.*® 

This ambivalent assessment can clearly be seen also in the Jerusalem lecture, 
where Eusebius undermined basic axioms of Constantine's religious self-conception 
as a Christian ruler. Although the bishop received with great enthusiasm Constan- 


57 Anice example of the resulting mélange in courtly representation is provided by the figure poems 
of Publilius Optatianus Porphyrius, a Roman senator who put his remarkable poetic ability into the 
service of Constantine; on Optatianus and his poems, see Polara 1973; Polara 1976; Bruhat 1999; Wie- 
nand 2012, 355 — 420; Squire/Wienand 2017; Kórfer 2020. In his highly artistic carmina figurata, Opta- 
tianus combined Greco-Roman mythology with set-pieces of Christian thought and symbolism to cre- 
ate a novel form of imperial eulogy. Carmen 19 is a particularly elaborate figure poem. In the ground 
text of the poem, Optatianus celebrates the emperor's virtues in a quite traditional manner. The col- 
ored intext verses that are woven into the ground text depict the Christian monogram Chi-Rho, Con- 
stantine's victorious sign, within an image that stands for the emperor's military prowess: a war ship 
can be seen with oars and a helm and a ram. The sails are drawn in the form of the Chi-Rho, and a 
letter combination stands for the vota vicennalia, the public vows for the twentieth jubilee of the em- 
peror’s reign. In Optatianus' poems, Christian elements are not in conflict with references to the 
pagan tradition. For Optatianus, the religious transformation of the Roman monarchy was fairly un- 
problematic These poems clearly show that at the imperial court, where the carmina have been pre- 
sented and received, the religious transformation proceeded harmoniously. 

58 Eusebius' stance towards Constantine was long viewed as purely affirmative, but over the past 
decades, scholarship has developed more subtle approaches; see, for instance, Corke-Webster 
2019; Inowlocki 2011. 
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tine’s renunciation of polytheism, he had certain reservations regarding the concrete 
design of Constantine’s Christian monarchy. However, it was not the bishop’s inten- 
tion to organize resistance against the Roman ruler, or simply to criticize him for his 
views. Eusebius seems to have aimed at contributing to the development of a Chris- 
tian monarchy that could keep up with the demands of even its most ambitious and 
challenging Christian subjects. Eusebius had obviously understood that the image of 
a Christian emperor could only be formed and transformed from within. This is prob- 
ably the most important reason why the aged bishop ventured to join the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies in Jerusalem: this spectacular encounter between state and church 
offered Eusebius an excellent opportunity to communicate his views about the reli- 
gious development of the Roman Empire vis-a-vis an audience composed of state 
representatives as well as Christian clerics and parishioners. 

But Eusebius seems to have been aware of the fact that he would not be able to 
decisively influence the self-conception of the distant ruler with his Jerusalem lecture 
alone. The monarch and his closest advisors took part in the events only indirectly, 
and there was no guarantee that the leading circles took note of the documentation 
about the speeches given on the occasion. The chances to influence the emperor via 
the state representatives attending the ceremonies were limited: the highest official 
was a notarius, or probably a governor. No comes or other high-ranking official 
was in Jerusalem in 335, and no member of the imperial family attended the festiv- 
ities; indeed, after Helena’s death in the early 330s there was not much expectation 
of another imperial visit to the Holy Land, although occasionally Constantine seems 
to have entertained the thought of being baptized in the waters of the Jordan river.°? 

Eusebius knew that in the peripheral city of Jerusalem, even in such an advanta- 
geous situation, he could at best reach a handful of middle-ranking officials, apart 
from his fellow Christians. To be sure, even this was of great importance for him, 
since — according to his understanding - the endorsement of Christianity by the 
Roman state was of great concern to everybody. Eusebius' aim was to sensitize all 
social strata to the merits and detriments of the recent developments in order to in- 
fluence the Roman monarchy in a way that would properly serve the interests of the 
church. His function as metropolitan bishop of Caesarea lent Eusebius an aura of au- 
thority, so that his auditorium certainly attached great importance to his views. But 
Eusebius knew that in the end the image of a Christian ruler was not framed in Jer- 
usalem, that he instead had to advance to the very center and the ceremonial core of 
the Roman monarchy. He had to ascribe to the emperor his ideas of a truly Christian 
monarchy in the imperial palace at Constantinople - in the *adyton of the holy pal- 
ace, the inner, most inaccessible of all places", as Eusebius himself called it.9? 


59 Euseb. VC 4,62. 
60 Euseb. LC Prol. 4. 
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Eusebius in Constantinople, Take One 


Only two months after the festivities in Jerusalem, Eusebius took part in a delegation 
of bishops who traveled to Constantine’s court in Constantinople in order to inform 
the emperor about the outcome of the synod of Tyre and to settle the dispute with 
Athanasius. It was the first time the aged bishop had traveled to Constantinople. 
In his Vita Constantini, Eusebius provides a vivid account of how the metropolis 
on the Bosporus developed into the urban center of the evolving Christian monar- 
chy.°! Eusebius mentioned no biblical sites, as there were none. But in his account 
Constantinople was nonetheless the ideal hub of a Christian empire: Eusebius 
talks of *very many places of worship" and "very large martyr-shrines" and claims 
the city was “consecrated to the martyrs’ God”.® In Eusebius’ account, Constantino- 
ple was not only a city with a Christian tinge, but a capital with an outright anti- 
pagan character: 


Being full of the breath of God's wisdom, which he reckoned a city bearing his own name should 
display, he saw fit to purge it of all idol-worship, so that nowhere in it appeared those images of 
the supposed gods which are worshipped in temples, nor altars foul with bloody slaughter, nor 
sacrifice offered as holocaust in fire, nor feasts of demons, nor any of the other customs of the 
superstitious.9? 


In his passages about the religious character of Constantinople, Eusebius is conspic- 
uously vague about details. The only Christian building he names explicitly is a 
shrine (vewv) newly erected by Constantine in honor of the Holy Apostles, where 
Constantine was later to be buried.™ There were other Christian buildings not men- 
tioned by Eusebius, the construction of which might have begun under Constantine: 
the Church of S. Irene, a basilica outside the city walls dedicated to the martyr Mo- 
cius, and a Church of Acacius inside the walls.“ But these buildings provided little 


61 Euseb. VC 3,3, 48 — 49, 54,2—3; on Eusebius’ image of Constantinople, see Drake 1988; for imperial 
Constantinople in late antiquity, see Rene Pfeilschifter's chapter in this volume, see also Magdalino 
2022; Bauer 2001; Brubaker 2001; Dagron 1984; Janin 1964. On Constantinian Constantinople in par- 
ticular, see Dagron 1974, 13-115; Olbrich 2006 and 2015; Bassett 2004, 50-78, Moser 2018, 
esp. 45-82. 

62 Euseb. VC 3,48,1. 

63 Euseb. VC 3,48,2. 

64 Euseb. VC 4,58 — 60. According to Eusebius, Constantine has dedicated this building “to perpetu- 
ate for all mankind the memory of our Savior's apostles" and "prepared the place there for the time 
when it would be needed on his decease, intending with supreme eagerness of faith that his own 
remains should after death partake in the invocation of the Apostles". It is not entirely clear if Euse- 
bius is speaking about two buildings - a Church of the Holy Apostles and a mausoleum - or about 
one; see Downey 1951, 53-80; Krautheimer 1975, 72-73; Bonamente 1988, 118; Mango 1990, 51- 61; 
Leeb 1992, 93-120; Winkelmann 1962, 238-239. Johnson 2020, esp. 80-81 argues that at Eusebius' 
time "there was a single church building, not a church and a separate mausoleum" (p. 81). 

65 Socr. HE 1,16; Sozom. HE 8,175; Socr. HE 6,23. See Dagron 1974, 388-389; Mango 1985, 35-36. 
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more than Christian overtones to a city which was clearly laid out primarily as a 
major residential city serving the needs of the court. The central focal points of 
the urban design were the palace/hippodrome complex, the newly erected circular 
Forum of Constantine around a monumental statue of the emperor on a huge porphy- 
ry column, the impressively colonnaded Mese (the main axis of the city), and the 
Constantinian city walls.° Constantine had filled the public spaces of his newly de- 
signed prestige city with artwork brought together from the entire empire, particular- 
ly from the East. Many religiously connoted objects originally displayed in pagan 
temples or sanctuaries were among the items used for embellishing the city. Accord- 
ing to what we know about the statues and sculptures transferred to Constantinople, 
the items represented the whole depth of Greco-Roman history, mythology, and reli- 
gion.” As it seems, they were meant to make visible the greatness and splendor of 
the Constantinian empire and the glory of Roman dominion over the orbis terrarum. 
In religious terms, the spectrum of artwork brought to Constantinople obviously con- 
veyed the idea of a plurality of religious references, ranging from the pagan past to 
Christianity. For Eusebius' reading of Constantinople, this harmonious collocation of 
pagan and Christian references posed a certain problem. At least he thought it nec- 
essary in his Vita Constantini to reinterpret the pagan implications in purely Christian 
terms: 


... the sacred bronze figures, of which the error of the ancients had for a long time been proud, 
he displayed as a contemptible spectacle to the viewers, in another the Sminthian, in the Hippo- 
drome itself the tripods from Delphi, and the Muses of Helicon at the palace. (3) The city named 
after the Emperor was filled throughout with objects of skilled artwork in bronze dedicated in 
various provinces. To these under the name of gods those sick with error had for long ages vainly 
offered innumerable hecatombs and whole burnt sacrifices, but now they at last learnt sense, as 
the Emperor used these very toys for the laughter and amusement of the spectators. 


This passage shows that Eusebius saw an emerging center of an evolving imperium 
Romanum when he came to Constantinople, but that he wanted to see an emerging 
center of the orbis Christianus. Constantine indeed stripped the statues brought to his 
new residential hub of their original cultic contexts, but the traditional pagan over- 
tones were largely retained. The fact that Constantine also founded a new cult for 
Tyche in Constantinople — “which was anything but strictly Christian" — quite clearly 
shows that in the very center of his empire the first Christian monarch provided suit- 
able room also for traditional religion. Eusebius must have sensed that the emper- 


66 On the hippodrome, see Akyürek 2021 and Dagron 2011; on the porphyry column, see Fowden 
1991; on the walls, see the chapter by Neslihan Asutay-Effenberger and Shlomit Weksler-Bdolah in 
this volume. 

67 On the Constantinian artwork in Constantinople, see Bassett 2004, 50 —78; Berger 2021. 

68 Euseb. VC 3,54,2- 3. 

69 For the quotation, see Lenski 2015, 351. 
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or’s approach to Constantinople was significantly different from his approach to Jer- 
usalem. 

When Eusebius arrived in this emerging center of the Constantinian empire, he 
was summoned, together with the other bishops of his delegation, to the imperial 
palace in order to meet the emperor in person."? The prime purpose of the encounter 
was to resolve the conflict around Athanasius, who had left the synod of Tyre to ap- 
peal to the emperor directly. Beyond this case, Eusebius had other points on his 
agenda as well. Somehow he managed to be granted extra time to appear before 
the emperor." According to his own request, as he relates in the Vita Constantini, 
he was allowed to present to the emperor a theological discourse relating to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher. Eusebius himself described this remarkable encounter 
in his Vita Constantini: 


33 (1) One other thing seems to me to be unforgettable, a deed which the marvellous man did in 
our own presence. On one occasion, emboldened by his devotion to divine things, we asked per- 
mission to deliver an address about the Savior's tomb for him to hear. He listened with rapt at- 
tention, and where a large audience was standing around right inside the palace he stood up 
and listened with the others. When we begged him to rest on the imperial throne which was 
nearby, he would not do so, but made a shrewdly considered critique of the speech, and af- 
firmed the truth of its doctrinal theology. (2) Since it took a long time and the speech still con- 
tinued, we suggested breaking off; he however would not allow it, but urged us to go on to the 
end. When we asked him to sit he kept refusing, saying at one time that when the doctrine of 
God was being discussed, it was wrong for him to relax while he listened, and at another 
that it was good and beneficial for him to stand: it was a holy thing to listen to divinity standing 
up. When this too came to an end, we returned home and took up our regular business.” 


What Eusebius recited in front of the emperor was apparently a large section of his 
Jerusalem lecture, to which he added a newly composed introduction and conclusion 
designed particularly for presentation before the emperor. It is not exactly clear why 
Eusebius chose not to write a completely new oration. Maybe it was only on short 
notice that he was granted the opportunity to appear before the emperor, so that 
he might not have had enough time to compose a new oration. This, at least, is im- 
plied by the fact that the newly added sections do not seem to fit very well with the 
main part of the speech. The passage quoted above also indicates that the bishop 
misapprehended how exactly his speech was expected to be delivered and received, 
which also points to a largely improvised situation. But the fact that he took over in 


70 On the archaeology of the late antique imperial palace at Constantinople, see Westbrook 2019. 
71 The encounter seems to have been of limited ceremonial character. The bishops' main task was to 
inform the emperor of the results of the synod of Tyre. It seems plausible to assume that they were 
also asked to report about the events in Jerusalem. Since Eusebius' speech does not provide details 
about the inauguration ceremonies or the Constantinian church building, but focuses on the salvific 
aspects of the biblical sites in Jerusalem, the presentation of the speech seems not to have been a 
regular part of the bishops' report about the encaenia ceremonies. 
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an unmodified form the bulk of his Jerusalem sermon also shows that Eusebius ul- 
timately underestimated what difference it made whether he spoke in the emperor’s 
absence in Jerusalem or in his presence in Constantinople. 

It is quite clear that the bishop did not succeed in controlling the message. Ac- 
cording to how Eusebius himself recounts the encounter in his Vita Constantini, Con- 
stantine omitted the usual formalities of court ceremonial when he listened to the 
bishop's speech. Although Eusebius repeatedly asked Constantine to take a seat 
on his throne, the emperor persistently — and in an increasingly disgruntled manner 
- refused. He rather remained standing among his friends and advisors, and he even 
intervened in Eusebius' speech as if it were a statement of a council member during a 
session of the consilium. This procedure inevitably led to a considerable protraction, 
so that Eusebius at one point even wanted to break off his talk in order to comply 
with the time limits set for his presentation. The emperor, however, asked him to pro- 
ceed. 

When Eusebius described these events, he tried to explain the emperor's unex- 
pected behavior in terms of humility: according to Eusebius' reasoning, the situation 
showed the emperor's reverence for God and proved Constantine's expertise in theo- 
logical matters. However, the orator and the monarch obviously had divergent ideas 
of how the speech should be presented and how speaker and monarch should inter- 
act. Eusebius wanted to present his speech within the framework of court ceremoni- 
al, as if he were a regular panegyrist submitting an encomium before the enthroned 
emperor. But Constantine had obviously been informed about the contents and na- 
ture of Eusebius' speech beforehand. The emperor dismissed Eusebius' plea to take 
his place on the throne with the argument that it would be inappropriate to follow a 
theological discourse in a relaxed position. And indeed, Eusebius' speech dealt with 
cosmological, Christological, and soteriological issues, but it was not an encomium. 
In the main part of his speech, Eusebius did not even allude to Constantine's church 
building program in the Holy Land. Only the newly added introduction and conclu- 
sion contained laudatory aspects referring to the emperor's pious deeds. 

But it was not only content that mattered: Constantine was probably also con- 
cerned about Eusebius' conception of religious competence and authority, in partic- 
ular about the bishop's self-confident appearance as interpreter of divine knowledge. 
In his newly added introduction, Eusebius emphasized that the subsequent consid- 
erations were not meant to instruct Constantine, who had been initiated into the se- 
crets of the Christian faith by repeated personal revelations of God. Rather, the bish- 
op wanted to be some kind of boepunvevtüg (‘interpreter’) who interprets the 
emperor's religious insights for those not yet initiated into the divine rites. In this 
sense, Eusebius calls himself an &yygAoc, a messenger of Constantine's pious soul: 


(1) To this imperial composition about the Universal Sovereign, Constantine, Great Victor, let us 
attach for you revelations about solemn mysteries. These, of course, are not intended to initiate 
you, who have been instructed by God, nor to lay bare secrets for you, to whom well before our 
account God Himself, ‘not by men nor through men’ but by means of the Common Savior Him- 
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self and frequent enlightening visions of His Divinity revealed and uncovered the secrets of the 
holy rites. Rather it is to lead untaught men into light and to suggest to the unknowing the caus- 
es and foundations of your religious deeds of piety ... (17) Ipray Imay be a kind of interpreter of 
your intentions and become the reporter of your devout soul, in order to teach all that it is nec- 
essary and proper that everyone be taught in whom a desire exists to learn the principles of the 
power of our Savior God, for which He who long ago pre-existed and had charge of the universe 
at length came down to us from heaven, assumed a human nature, and underwent death.” 


With these introductory remarks Eusebius made plain his intention to attribute to the 
emperor’s pious understanding the insights carved out in the main part of his ora- 
tion. There, however, Eusebius retained the critical assessment of the emperor’s po- 
sition in a Christian cosmos which he had presented a couple of weeks earlier before 
a significantly different audience in Jerusalem. But now the bishop stood in front of 
the emperor himself when he explained that God alone fought the enemies of Chris- 
tianity and eliminated the error of polytheism, that God alone gave new hope to the 
Christians, and that God alone had rebuilt their churches;"^ and now it was the em- 
peror who listened when Eusebius drew an unflattering comparison between the 
power of an earthly ruler on the one hand and the power of God and Christ on 
the other. 

Those who carefully listened to the bishop’s words must have realized that these 
assertions were seriously out of line with Constantine’s idea of his role as a Roman 
Christian emperor. And Eusebius must have known this too. But the bishop seems to 
have entertained the hope that in the course of this personal encounter he might be 
able to influence the image of a Christian emperor maintained by Constantine and 
his closest companions, and that his ideas about the relation of Christian cosmology 
and Roman dominion might ultimately find their way into the ceremonial heart of 
the Roman monarchy. This seems to be the reason why the bishop so eagerly wanted 
his speech to be delivered within the regular framework of court ceremonial: a eulo- 
gistic oration before the enthroned emperor is usually performed as a ritual of con- 
sensus. The speaker takes care that his account is closely aligned with the emperor’s 
self-image; in return, the orator’s attributions are almost automatically confirmed 
and endorsed merely by the fact that the emperor provides the proper ceremonial en- 
vironment and dignifies the occasion with his presence. 

In the case of a conventional imperial panegyric this did not pose a problem, 
since the emperor could rely on the strictly affirmative stance of his eulogists. How- 
ever, the Christianization of the Roman monarchy substantially modified the frame- 
work conditions of imperial representation. The two Eusebian speeches - the earliest 
surviving Christian speeches delivered before the emperor - show that the commu- 
nicative function of a Christian oration before the Roman monarch does not neces- 
sarily correspond to a conventional panegyric. The Eusebian speeches are not 
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meant as a dazzling display of the orator's virtuosic skill in praising the emperor, his 
dynasty, and his deeds, and they do not aim at increasing the emperor's willingness 
to accept a petition, as many traditional panegyric orations do.” The bishop had 
other intentions. His prime interest was to contribute to the formation of a Christian 
image of the Roman ruler. As a Christian orator at court, Eusebius employed his skill 
to communicate a normative model of a Christian Roman monarchy. While a typical 
panegyrist employed unconditional affirmation as a means to win the emperor's in- 
clination for supporting a certain request, Eusebius primarily tried to establish spe- 
cific ideological standards a Christian emperor should meet — an approach with a 
subversive potential. 

The misunderstandings regarding the role of Eusebius' speech point to the fact 
that at this time it was not yet routine for a bishop to give an oration before the em- 
peror at court. From the very beginning, in his dealings with Christian clerics, Con- 
stantine preferred ecclesiastical synods as the most functional environment for ex- 
change between state and church." Among other reasons for choosing this policy, 
a synod offered the bishops much better conditions than the palace for getting in 
contact with the center of imperial power. Successfully maneuvering within court 
culture was not easy, it presupposed control of extended personal networks within 
the Roman aristocracy, which again required a substantial financial background 
and the proper paideia, i.e., the necessary habitus including the ability to interpret 
the topical language and the corresponding gestures usually employed at court — 
abilities Eusebius (and with him other clerics) quite obviously lacked (at least this 
is what the curious encounter between bishop and emperor in November 335 sug- 
gests)."" 

Thus, adequate communicative channels fitting the needs of clerics could not be 
easily implemented within the well-established and self-contained social structures 
of the central administration. The fact that Constantine largely confined his interac- 
tion with Christian clerics to synods was accordingly to the advantage of bishops, but 
at the same time this policy partly sealed off the imperial court culture from the in- 
fluence of Christian agents. Very early on, Eusebius seems to have recognized that 
this development limited the influence of the church on the formation of a Christian 
ruler image. With his appearance before the emperor in the palace at Constantinople, 
the bishop obviously tried to pave a way for the church into the ceremonial heart of 
the Roman monarchy in order to occupy this crucial discursive field as well. The 
bishop's conspicuous efforts to enter the innermost spheres of the secluded palace 
thus show that he intended to transform the figure of the Roman ruler harmoniously 
from within, not through a conflictual process. 


75 On the late antique imperial panegyrics, see MacCormack 1976; Nixon/Rodgers 1994; Whitby 
1998; Lassandro 2000; Rees 2002; Wienand 2012, 26 - 43; Omissi 2018; Omissi/Ross 2020. 

76 Girardet 1975 and 1989; Young 2021; Pigott 2019; MacMullen 2006. 

77 According to Gibbon 1909-1914, II, 136, Eusebius was “practiced in the arts of courts". At best, 
this is only partly true. 
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Now, Constantine decided to grant the request of the honorable bishop and to let 
him deliver his speech in the imperial palace. But the emperor had also taken the 
appropriate measures to ensure that he himself would retain interpretive sovereignty 
regarding his self-conception as a Christian monarch. By omitting the usual court 
ceremonial, Constantine avoided an a priori endorsement of Eusebius’ reasoning. Ac- 
cording to the account in the Vita Constantini, it was Constantine who “analyzed the 
content of the speech with the fullest concentration of his thoughts and who con- 
firmed the truth of the theological doctrines”. Thus, through his interventions in 
the delivery of the speech, Constantine managed to reserve for himself the final judg- 
ment about the bishop's statements. While Eusebius tried to explore the emperor's 
readiness to accept a role subordinate to him as a bishop as far as divine knowledge 
was concerned, Constantine at once turned the tables on Eusebius. The bishop seems 
not to have expected such a powerful neutralization strategy. The unforeseen devel- 
opment of the encounter obviously irritated him: he concluded his account of these 
events with the puzzled remark “when this too came to an end, we returned home 
and took up our regular business". There is no mention of positive feedback from 
the emperor, as Eusebius would receive one year later, when he got a second chance 
to appear before the emperor as an orator at court. 


Eusebius in Constantinople, Take Two 


On the second try, Eusebius was more successful. On 25 July 336 he once more en- 
tered the imperial palace in Constantinople — and this time officially as an imperial 
panegyrist. For the closing ceremonies of the thirtieth jubilee of Constantine's reign, 
the bishop stepped before the emperor to celebrate his tricennalia with a specifically 
composed eulogy.”? In addition to the emperor himself and an exclusive audience, 
Constantine's youngest son was also present, and possibly also the other Caesars. 

Eusebius' tricennial oration seems to have been the first Christian panegyric to 
be given on such an outstanding imperial occasion in a palatial audience chamber at 
court — in front of the enthroned emperor clad in his imperial garb, flanked by his 
sons and his closest friends and advisors. Whether Eusebius was given the opportu- 
nity for his second appearance at court due to another request of his own or whether 
he was specifically invited as encomiast, we cannot say. In any case, he had a second 
chance, and this time he had obviously obtained all necessary information about the 
exact procedure and about the status of his oration in advance, so he could present a 
fitting speech that was embedded into court ceremonial like a regular panegyric. 

The imperial experiment of letting the aged bishop perform an imperial encomi- 
um on such an outstanding occasion succeeded to the emperor’s satisfaction. In his 
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Vita Constantini, Eusebius remarks that the emperor was full of joy after the speech, 
and that he expressed his sympathy towards Eusebius and other attending bishops 
during a subsequent banquet: “The friend of God (i.e. Constantine), while he listened 
to it, was like a man overjoyed; he said so himself after the hearing, when he dined 
with the bishops present and received them with every kind of honor".*? 

Eusebius was aware of the world-historic significance of these exceptional 
events. Accordingly he did not want to leave the question of dissemination to 
chance. He included the account of the incident quoted above in the Vita Constantini, 
and he prepared the manuscript of his oration for publication as an appendix to his 
Vita Constantini — together with the manuscript of his first speech before the emperor 
and together with the text of Constantine's Oration to the Assembly of Saints.?! 

Regarding its basic layout and its contents, Eusebius' tricennial oration funda- 
mentally differs from both the original Jerusalem lecture and its modified version. 
God is again the principal cosmic power, to which the sun is explicitly subordinate. 
But now the position of the earthly ruler has completely changed. In his Jerusalem 
lecture and thus also in his first speech before the emperor in Constantinople, Euse- 
bius avoided ascribing salvific significance to his figure of a Christian emperor. In his 
tricennial oration, in contrast, Constantine appears as 0£à @iXog, as ‘friend of God,’ 
who is situated on a par with Christ and who is depicted as highly charged with solar 
power.® In this picture, the emperor is situated in the sphere of the divine, and he 
possesses an unrivalled proximity to God and Christ. Constantine obtains his victo- 
ries with heavenly assistance, and his victory sign is a beacon of hope for all Chris- 
tians. 

In his tricennial oration, Eusebius obviously seeks to fulfil all formal require- 
ments of an imperial eulogy, and to cover all traditional thematic fields of Roman 
panegyric — even such fields as military representation, including references to vic- 
tories over barbarians.®? Nevertheless, Eusebius has an idiosyncratic approach to ep- 
ideictic rhetoric. Within his densely woven net of references to central aspects of Con- 
stantinian self-display, Eusebius carefully preserves the necessary room to subtly 
adjust the parameters of the ruler image to a Christian framework.°* Throughout 
the whole speech, Eusebius thus manages to relativize the salvific significance of 
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the earthly ruler, which - at first glance - he seems to have emphasized uncondition- 
ally. 

Regardless of whether Eusebius talks about the emperor's role as a victor, about 
Constantine's solar power, or about the salutary sign, basically, the bishop is always 
concerned with one and the same aspect: the emperor's piety and his stance toward 
truth. As champion of the Christian God, the Eusebian Constantine does not fight for 
the glory and felicity of the imperium Romanum like the emperor of a traditional pan- 
egyric, and his victories do not stand for his unrivaled providence and virtue. Rather, 
Eusebius depicts Constantine even with respect to his military endeavors as *a para- 
digm of piety and truth for all on earth": 


(3) For how could one bear the likeness of monarchical authority who has formed in his soul the 
myriad falsely depicted images of demons? How can he be ruler and lord of all who has bound 
himself to countless malignant masters, who is a slave of shameful pleasures, a slave of unbri- 
dled lust, a slave of ill-gotten gain, a slave of ill-temper and wreath, a slave of fear and frights, a 
slave of bloodthirsty demons, a slave of soul-destroying spirits? (4) Wherefore let the friend of 
the All-Ruling God be proclaimed our sole sovereign with truth as witness, the only one who is 
truly free, or rather truly a lord. Above care for money, stronger than the passion for women, 
victor of physical pleasures and demands, the conqueror, not the captive, of ill-temper and 
wrath, this man truly is the Autokrator, bearing the title that conforms to his moral conduct. 
Really a Victor is he who has triumphed over the passions which have overcome mankind, 
who has modelled himself after the archetypal form of the Supreme Sovereign, whose thoughts 
mirror its virtuous rays, by which he has been made perfectly wise, good, just, courageous, 
pious, and God-loving.® 


When Eusebius talks about Constantine’s victories, he is primarily interested in the 
emperor’s fight against the error of the polytheist religion and against Christian her- 
esies. The conceptual reference point of this battle is the emperor’s evoéBeta, his 
piety towards the Christian God. This allows Eusebius to formulate his concept of 
a Christian ruler on the basis of what might be called probationary affirmation. To 
be sure, Eusebius was highly interested in developing argumentative means for im- 
munizing the Christian monarchy against the threat of subversion, as he saw the 
Christian monarchy as a necessary prerogative for an enduring prosperity of Christi- 
anity within the Roman state. But he also traced out the predetermined breaking 
points of monarchic legitimation within a Christian orbis Romanus: Christian piety 
became the most important factor, while military success per se loses its justificatory 
power. The Eusebian model of Christian panegyric, developed to provide the philo- 
sophical foundation for a novel image of a legitimate ruler, was also a benchmark for 
judging the Christian monarch. 
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Conclusion 


Eusebius’ endeavor of implanting his normative concept of legitimate Christian rule 
in the heart of the Constantinian monarchy was not in vain. His contribution to fram- 
ing the Christian ruler image was probably among the bishop’s most effective and 
lasting achievements, although he represented only one of many groups competing 
for influence on the emperor’s self-conception. To achieve success, however, Euse- 
bius had to make far-reaching concessions to the demands of imperial representa- 
tion. His journey from the Holy Land to the center of earthly rule is indicative of 
the long way Christian philosophy had to go to arrive at the idea of an emperor be- 
loved by God - even if the emperor in question was willing to cover part of the dis- 
tance himself. 

Constantine subjected the Roman monarchy to a profound religious transforma- 
tion, but it seems he tried to keep a certain distance between church and state in 
order not to lose interpretive sovereignty to an institution largely unacquainted 
with the art of imperial politics. Eusebius, on the other hand, intended to merge 
the two fields, although he obviously realized that the structural differences between 
the two spheres could not be overcome at once. But regardless of the persistent dis- 
parity between the orbis Christianus and the orbis Romanus, the bishop’s commit- 
ment and the emperor’s endorsement brought closer together Jerusalem and Con- 
stantinople, the very poles of an emerging new world order. 
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Surpassing Solomon: 
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Late Antique Constantinople 


Introduction 


When Emperor Justinian first set foot in the newly constructed Hagia Sophia, he sup- 
posedly uttered the words: “Praise be to God, who found me worthy to carry out such 
a work: I have outdone you, Solomon." ! This famous declaration has resonated with 
both ancient historians and archaeologists, who usually understand it as a reflection 
of a Roman emperor's grandiose ambition to follow in the footsteps of the Jewish 
King Solomon. It derives from the Aujynots nepi Tfj; ayiag Lo~iac (Diegesis peri tes 
Hagias Sophias), a legendary account of the construction of the Hagia Sophia, usu- 
ally dated to the ninth century and transmitted as part of the Patria Konstantinoupo- 
leos compiled in the tenth century.? Beyond the passage quoted above, there is fur- 
ther evidence for the connection between Solomon, the Hagia Sophia, and Justinian 
in the Patria Konstantinoupoleos. The chapter nepi otnA@v, for instance, reports that 
Justinian had a statue of Solomon erected in the Basilica Cistern facing the Hagia So- 
phia; supposedly since the new church surpassed the Temple of Jerusalem both in 
size and beauty? Gilbert Dagron has moreover stressed that the Diegesis interweaves 
allusions to the Old Testament throughout the narrative of the construction of the 
Hagia Sophia." Thus, before entering the church for the first time and uttering 


Note: | thank the editors of this volume for the opportunity to return to the topic of my Magister the- 
sis (Heidelberg 2012) in this chapter and for providing valuable feedback. | also thank Kai Trampe- 
dach for having supervised both my Magister and PhD thesis and for his academic guidance over the 
past decade. 


1 Aó£a TH OĞ TH kataEwwoavti pe TOLOÜTOV Épyov órtoveAéoat- éviknoá oe, ZoAouwv; from: Diegesis 
27, ed. Preger 1901, 105; on this episode, see Dagron 2003, 109-110. 

2 Edition of the Patria in Preger 1901/1907; edition of the Diegesis, Preger 1901, 74-108; cf. Preger, 
1901a. On the date of the Diegesis, see Preger 1901a, 458 — 460; Dagron 1984, 265-269; on its legen- 
dary character, see Dagron 1984, 269-275. On the Patria Konstantinoupoleos in general, see Dagron 
1984, Kazhdan 1991, and the most recent translation by Berger 2013; for the image of Justinian as 
propagated in this legendary account, see Prinzing 1986, 86 — 89. 

3 'H ôè kaðeğopévy Eni ölppov Exeioe neyaAn oTNAN Eotiv || TOD ZoAopüvroc, Fv åvéotnoev ó péyaç 
'Jovottvtavóg KPATODTA tr|v otayOva adTOD Kal HPWVTA THY ày(av Xoqíav Sti EviKNOn eic koç Kol 
XàAAog Unép TOV nap’ avTOD KTLOBEVTA vaóv Ev TepovooAnu (Preger 1907, 171). See Dagron 1984, 
268. On the statue of Solomon, see also the chronicle of Michael Glycas (twelfth cent.), Annalium 
4,268 — 269; cf. Magdalino 1987, 58 n. 42. 

4 See Dagron 1984, 293-298. 
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those legendary words, Justinian had a thousand oxen and countless other animals 
sacrificed in the forum, a practice that recalls Jewish sacrificial ritual rather than 
Christian liturgy.” 

Both the content and symbolism of the Diegesis reflect, to a large extent, condi- 
tions in the ninth century;? however, the frequency and prominence of the connec- 
tions between Solomon and Justinian in the Patria Konstantinopoleos are striking 
and cannot be explained entirely by the historical context of the text. In order to 
trace how the link between the Byzantine emperor and the Jewish king rose to 
such prominence, it must be taken into account that Solomon had already played 
a vital role in Constantinople long before the Diegesis. The dedicatory inscription 
of the Church of St Polyeuctus, sponsored by the noblewoman Anicia Juliana in 
the early sixth century, may be regarded as the earliest evidence that explicitly 
links Solomon to the imperial capital. Slightly later in the sixth century we have 
two hymns on Justinian and his building activities. Later yet, Solomon appears in 
Gorippus' verse panegyric on Justin II.’ In this chapter, I revisit the evidence for 
the reception of King Solomon and the Jewish Temple in sixth-century Constantino- 
ple to demonstrate the role that a specific idea of Jerusalem played in the political 
discourse of the imperial capital. The analysis traces how the reference to Solomon 
was established as a powerful and persistent topos in the context of imperial church- 
building — a topos that still figured prominently centuries later in the Patria Konstan- 
tinoupoleos. 


Juliana 


Over the course of the 520s, Constantinople witnessed the completion of the Church 
of St Polyeuctus, which can be described as magnificent and innovative both in terms 
of its architecture and its decoration. Remains of this church, including fragments of 


5 Diegesis 27, ed. Preger 1901, 104-105. 

6 See Dagron 1984, 265 — 314, esp. 269, 309. The connection between the Hagia Sophia and the Tem- 
ple of Solomon also appears in a Jewish chronicle composed in eleventh-century Italy, which men- 
tions a certain Rabbi Shefatiya who was summoned to Constantinople for a discussion with the em- 
peror Basil I (867-886). The discussion reported in the chronicle ultimately revolves around the 
question of whether greater expense was made for the Temple of Solomon or for Justinian's Hagia 
Sophia. The chronicle is edited in Neubauer 1985, 111—132; for a translation of the Basil passage, 
see Salzmann 1924, 70-74; on the relationship between the chronicle and the Diegesis, see Dagron 
1984, 307- 309; cf. also Scheja 1962 (1963), 48. 

7 On the high number of references to Solomon in the sixth century, cf. Cameron 1976, 204 - 205; Dag- 
ron 1984, 303-306; Prinzing 1986, 89-91; Koder 1994, 135-138, and Ousterhout 2010, esp. 247. The 
earliest evidence for the explicit connection between the Jewish Temple and Christian churches is the 
speech of Eusebius of Caesarea for the dedication of the church of Tyre: HE 10,4, esp. 10,4,3; on the 
reception of the Jewish Temple in the context of Christian building activity, see Ousterhout 2010 and 
Deliyannis 2015. 
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the dedicatory inscription, were recovered in excavations in the Sarachane neighbor- 
hood of Istanbul.? The surviving foundations and fragments of the architectural dec- 
oration furnish ample material for debate over how the original building should be 
reconstructed.? The patricia Anicia Juliana who sponsored the church was an illustri- 
ous figure: on her mother's side, she was the great-granddaughter of Theodosius II 
and Eudocia; on her father's side, she was a descendant of the famous family of 
the Anicii.'° Her father, Flavius Anicius Olybrius, briefly ruled over the western 
half of the Roman Empire in 472. In 480, Juliana married Flavius Areobindus Daga- 
laifus, who was offered the crown in 512 during the Trisagion Riot against Emperor 
Anastasius." Their son, Flavius Anicius Olybrius had to go into exile after the 
Nika Riot against Justinian.” Anicia Juliana herself was a staunch defender of the 
Council of Chalcedon; her correspondence with the Pope, preserved in the Collectio 
Avellana, reveals her to be one of the driving forces behind resolving the Acacian 
Schism.” Juliana’s wealth was legendary: she founded several churches and figures 
prominently in the dedicatory miniature of the famous Vienna Dioscurides.'^ Besides 
the Church of St Euphemia and the Theotokos Church in the Honoratae Quarter,” her 
most important project was undoubtedly the Church of St Polyeuctus. Originally, the 


8 On the basis of the remains of the dedicatory inscription, which survives independently as Anth. 
pal. 1,10, the excavated structures could securely be identified as the Church of St Polyeuctus; see 
Mango/Sevéenko 1961. 

9 The fundamental publication on the Church of St Polyeuctus is the excavation report by Harrison 
1986; see also Harrison 1984 and Harrison 1990. Bardill 2006 questions Harrison's reconstruction of 
the roof of the church as a dome, arguing instead for a gabled roof. New light on the architectural 
reconstruction has been shed by Venla-Eeva Kakko (MA thesis, Albert-Ludwigs-Universität Freiburg, 
non vidi). For a recent assessment of the reconstruction, see Effenberger 2019; Fabian Stroth (Albert- 
Ludwigs-Universitát Freiburg) is currently preparing a new reconstruction of the church. 

10 PLRE II 468; a genealogy of Juliana's maternal family is provided by Harrison 1986, 419, fig. C. For 
Juliana's family and their presence in Constantinople, see Begass 2018, 351-380; cf. Caprizzi 1996, 
13-35, and ead. 1968. 

11 PLRE II 143-144; on the Trisagion Riot, see Marcellinus Comes, a. 512, and Malalas (ed. Dindorf), 
407; cf. Meier 2007; on Areobindus, see Begass 2018, 362- 378. 

12 PLRE II 795; Malalas (ed. Dindorf), 478 reports that Justinian recalled him from exile in 533 and 
restored his property. 

13 Coll. Avell. 164, 179, 198; on their correspondence, see Caprizzi 1996, 78—91, and Pizzone 2003, 
125 - 127. 

14 On the Vienna Dioscurides (ed. O. Mazal 1998/1999) and its relationship to Anicia Juliana, see es- 
pecially Brubaker 2002 and Kiilerich 2001. 

15 On the Church of St Euphemia, see Konstantin Klein's chapter in this volume; Caprizzi 1996, 102- 
104; Effenberger 2019, 172-173. The choice of Euphemia as patron saint may also be interpreted as a 
statement on church politics: a native of Chalcedon, in whose martyrium the Council had been held 
in 451, Euphemia had become the figurehead of the Dyophysite position; see Caprizzi 1996, 118-119. 
The dedicatory inscriptions in the Church of St Euphemia have also been preserved in the Palatine 
Anthology (1,12— 17); see Connor 1999, 502-504. On the church at Honoratae, see Effenberger 2019, 
171-172. For Juliana's sponsorship of churches, see also Dirschlmeyer 2015, 164-181. 
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church had been dedicated by Juliana’s great-grandmother Eudocia,' rising on a 
prominent site between the forum of Theodosius and the Church of the Holy Apostles 
near the northern branch of the Mese." Juliana's reconstruction was completed be- 
fore her death in 527/528."® 

The impact of the St Polyeuctus Church becomes specifically evident in the mon- 
umental dedicatory inscription,'? which uses King Solomon as a reference to bolster 
Juliana's position in Constantinople's political landscape. To fully grasp Juliana's 
message, however, it is necessary to analyze the inscription as an integral part of 
the church architecture. Judging from scholia in the Palatine Anthology and the de- 
sign of surviving architectural elements, the following arrangement can be recon- 
structed:?? via a propylon to the south, visitors could enter the atrium of the church, 
where lines 42-76 of the inscription were exhibited on five plaques (mivaxec).”* The 
church itself stood to the east of the atrium and could be approached by a flight of 
stairs. After crossing a narthex, visitors reached the quadratic interior of the church, 
its sides stretching just over 50 m with an apse projecting to the east. The transition 
between the side aisles and an expanded central nave was subdivided into semicir- 


16 On potential reasons for Eudocia dedicating her church to the rather obscure martyr Polyeuctus, 
see Konstantin Klein's chapter in this volume; cf. Pizzone 2003; Klein 2019, 111- 114; Effenberger 2019, 
169 - 171. 

17 On the topography, see Mango/Sevéenko 1961, 244; cf. Harrison 1986, 9-10, 405-406 and Harri- 
son 1990, 34. On the neighborhood, which was in the hands of several aristocratic families, see Mag- 
dalino 2001. 

18 For the date of Juliana’s Church of St Polyeuctus, see Mango/Sevéenko 1961, 245; Harrison 1984; 
Bardill 2004, 62-64, 111-116 on dating of the brick stamps and Bardill 2006, 340. On the basis of the 
brick stamps, Begass 2018, 368-370, 378-379 proposes that the reconstruction of the church was 
begun after Areobindus had been awarded the consulate in 506; after the Trisagion Riot in 512, 
which had led to further estrangement between the emperor Anastasius und Juliana’s family, the con- 
struction was paused for several years and only resumed after Anstasius’ death and the accession of 
Justin I. 

19 Anth. pal. 1,10, ed. H. Stadtmüller, Anthologia Graeca 1, Leipzig 1894, 4-7; see the Greek text and 
translation of the inscription in Harrison 1986, 5- 7. 

20 A scholion, connected by an asterisk to verse 41, appears next to verses 30 - 32: “This is written in 
a circle in the naos [of the church]" (Tota pèv Ev TH vağ £v6o0ev KUKAW TeptypapovTat). A scholion 
at the end of verse 41 locates the second part of the poem “in the entrance of the same church" (ev Ti 
eiod6w Tod avtod vaob), “outside the narthex” (£&v0ev tod vápOnkoc). Another comment appears 
next to verses 59-61, giving more detail about where the second half of the inscription was placed: 
“There are four plaques on which this is written, with five or six verses on each" (téooapes ciol niva- 
Keç £v Q [sic] tabta nepıypayovraı ava oTixous névre i Kai ££). A final scholion accompanies lines 
63-66: “This is the last plaque, to the right of the entrance, on which this is written" (Eoxatög Eotı 
niva£ 6 npóc xoig 8e£totc pépeor rfjg eioóðov £v à émtyéyparttat Tata). The scholia are reproduced in 
Harrison 1986, 7, and Mango/Sevéenko 1961, 245 - 246. 

21 No remains of the plaques were found during excavations. In research, it is debated how the vers- 
es were distributed over the plaques and how the latter were set up in the atrium; cf. Mango/Sevéen- 
ko 1961, 246; Connor 1999, 495; Whitby 2006, 161; Speck 1991; for a recent reconstruction of the pla- 
ques and the western facade in general, see Effenberger 2019, 161-166. 
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cular exedrae, which - in all probability — supported a gallery.” Lines 1-41 of the 
inscription ran around the central nave on the architrave of the aforementioned ex- 
edrae at a height of about 6 m, as is undoubtedly shown by the surviving remains.? 
The individual letters, which are worked in marble in high relief, are surrounded by 
simple moldings and were originally set against a blue background. An elaborate 
decorative scheme of grape vines and leaves adorned the surfaces above the inscrip- 
tion.”* 

In my analysis I follow the path taken by a visitor to the church and - in contrast 
to the way the text is arranged in the Palatine Anthology - start by discussing the 
verses set on the pinakes in the atrium (42-76) before I proceed into the actual 
space of the church itself (1-41). Verses 42-76 can be divided into two sections: 
an encomium in honor of the founder (42-50) and an ekphrasis of the church 
(51—76).”° After the rhetorical question that introduces the text, (“What choir is suf- 
ficient to sing the work of Juliana?"), we are given a truly illustrious gallery of pred- 
ecessors: "Juliana, who, after Constantine, embellisher of his Rome, after the holy 
golden light of Theodosius, and after the royal descent from so many forebears, ac- 
complished in a few years a work worthy of her family, and more than worthy?"?$ Im- 
mediately, in the first verses, Juliana is represented as the culmination of a lineage 
stretching back to Constantine, the founder of the Christian Empire. While *royal de- 
scent" refers to imperial genealogy, the climax Constantine-Theodosius Juliana does 
not so much represent a real lineage as it creates an overarching relationship that 
supersedes kinship. Constantine's building activity and Theodosius' religious integ- 
rity are re-created in Juliana's work - the Church of St Polyeuctus — and simulta- 
neously elevated to a new level. The following verses venture beyond the gallery 
of exemplary Christian emperors and bring a further person into play, which brings 
us back to the origin of this chapter: *She [Juliana] alone has conquered time and 
surpassed the wisdom of celebrated Solomon, raising a temple to receive God, the 


22 For the partitioning of the interior space of the church, I find the reconstruction in Bardill 2006 
more plausible. On Harrisons reconstruction, see Harrison 1990, 127-134 with several (hypothetical) 
illustrations of the ground plan and profile of the church; see also Harrison 1986, 406-411. 

23 The precise findspot of the remains (Harrison 1986, 407) allows us to infer that the text of the in- 
scription began in the southeast corner of the nave and continued clockwise until it reached the 
northeast corner. 

24 On the execution of the inscription, see Harrison 1986, 414, and Harrison 1990, 81. Peacocks are a 
main decorative feature of the church, five of which adorn each exedra; their bodies, necks, and 
heads projected into the room in high relief; see Harrison 1986, 416, and Harrison 1990, 84. On the 
architectural decoration, which might merge classical stylistic elements with Persian/Sassanid mo- 
tifs, see Russo 2004, Canepa 2006 and Effenberger 2019. 

25 For detailed interpretations of the content and language of the epigram, see Connor 1999, Whitby 
2003, and Whitby 2006. 

26 IIoiog IouAavíic xopóg äpkıög £ottv ó£0Aotc, / À petà Kwvotavtivov, Efig Koountopa "Pone, / 
Kal petà Oevõoociov nayypúozov iepóv Supa / Kal petà Toooatiwv npoyóvov poouni8a pitav, / 
&£tov Ts yevefig Kai oméprepov r(vvoev £pyov / eiv öAtyoıg &xéeoot (Anth. pal. 1,10,42— 47). The English 
translation here and subsequently is taken from Harrison 1986, 5-7. 
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richly wrought and graceful splendor of which the ages cannot celebrate.””’ As the 
sponsor of the church, Juliana is not only rooted in the Christian imperial tradition, 
but is also connected to King Solomon by the attribute of wisdom. However, the qual- 
ity of the connection to Solomon contrasts with those in the preceding verses. Juliana 
presents herself and her achievements in line with historical exempla like Constan- 
tine and Theodosius. While she carries on their legacy, in the case of Solomon the 
aspect of surpassing is clearly paramount. In a rhetorical syncrisis, Juliana emerges 
as superior to the Old Testament king.?? 

The “richly wrought and graceful splendor" of the Church of St Polyeuctus in 
verse 50 marks a transition to the second section, the ekphrasis. The spacious struc- 
ture of the church, the layout of its interior, and its decorative elements are evoked in 
epic vocabulary. The climax of the ekphrasis describes a depiction of the baptism of 
Constantine “over the arch of the court" (vmép ävruyog avAfig). Judging from this, 
Constantine, whom the epigram stylizes as Juliana's model and predecessor, also fig- 
ured prominently in the iconographical program of the church.? The concluding 
verses 74-76 recapitulate Juliana's achievements on behalf of her ancestors, herself, 
her children, and her descendants. 

Transitioning from the pinakes to the interior of the church, the poem's enco- 
miastic nature reaches its full potential. In the style of a basilikos logos,” Juliana's 
illustrious dynastic ancestry is emphasized: after Eudocia, who had already built a 
church for the martyr Polyeuctus on the same site, it was Juliana, the "bright light 
of blessed parents, sharing their royal blood in the fourth generation" (Ca8éwv ápóp- 
vypa TOKTWV, TETPATOV £x Keivwv BacıAniov alpa Aayovoa), who gave the church its 
ultimate glory worthy of the martyr, “increasing the glory of her many-sceptred an- 
cestors" (x080c KEENOAOA TTOAVOKNNTTPWV yEvetnpwv). The poet highlights Juliana’s 
orthodoxy (ópOr|v miottv) as the basis for her accomplishments. After lavishly prais- 
ing her achievements as a builder, her evoéBeta and her äpern, the saints are called 
upon to protect her and her family and to carry her fame “as long as the Sun drives 
his fiery chariot” (eioökev rj£Mog rvpiAouméa Ölppov EAavvei). 

The recurrent theme of the dedicatory epigram, indicated by ubiquitous imperial 
terminology, is undoubtedly Juliana's royal ancestry and her ability to worthily rep- 
resent her forebears with her present accomplishments. In formal terms, Homeric vo- 


27 Xpóvov 8' épujooxo povvn, / kai ooqínv nap£Aoooev åeiðopévov EoAouWvog, / vnòv ávaotrjoaca 
Hendöxov, ov péyac alwv / ob 60vorrot pépa xaptruv rroAvdaldaAov alyAnv (Anth. pal. 1,0,47— 50). 
28 On the various rhetorical means with which a connection to the past can be created, see Rapp 
2010, 176-180. 

29 The depiction of Constantine was most probably applied on the outer wall of the church facing 
the atrium, see Effenberger 2019, 163-166. Scholars have plausibly argued that the depiction of Con- 
stantine in the St Polyeuctus Church was the earliest pictorial evidence to represent Constantine's 
legendary baptism by the Roman Pope Silvester; see Fowden 1994 and Milner 1994, 79; already sug- 
gested by Mango/Sevéenko 1961, 245 with n. 14 

30 Cf. Whitby 2006, 166. 
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cabulary is combined with a rhetorically ambitious language inspired by classical 
and Hellenistic poetry, highlighting terms with Christian connotation.” Still, when 
compared to the poem’s classical or classicizing legacy, the Christian terminology re- 
mains on the sideline; in the ekphrasis, for example, which clearly follows the long- 
standing tradition of describing secular monuments, Christian symbolism is com- 
pletely omitted.” 

In order to fully grasp the dedicatory inscription, we must ask who its intended 
audience was. Whereas only a small minority of churchgoers might have actually 
walked through the nave deciphering the splendid letters of the first forty-one 
lines affixed well above eye level, the epigram’s message was simultaneously com- 
municated in the finery of the architectural decorations.? Moreover, the inscription 
might have become part of a ceremonial performance: recitation of the verses as part 
of the liturgy is just one of many ways in which the text could have been made ac- 
cessible to a broader mass of churchgoers.?^ With its archaizing and unusual vocabu- 
lary, however, the text seems to primarily speak to a clearly defined and exclusive 
audience — whether through reading or other channels of communication.” Only 
those who had an outstanding classical education would have been able to appreci- 
ate the entire semantic range.’ This form of communication corresponds to Juliana’s 
self-awareness as member of a social elite, a dynastically legitimated aristocracy in 
full possession of the highest degree of classical education. The inscription should 
thus be understood as an elitist statement and mark of distinction, both for the 
woman who commissioned it and for those who were able understand it. 

In the poem, Solomon serves a clear function: by referring to the Jewish king, 
Juliana can extend the gallery of her illustrious predecessors past the Christian em- 


31 Or as Connor 1999, 489 summarizes: “A richly textured interplay of classicising and pagan image- 
ry is assimilated to Christian meaning.” On the language of the epigram, see also Whitby 2006, 175 - 
180. 

32 With the exception of the isolated word Benôóyov (verse 49) as an attribute to vrjóv, no indication 
is given of the liturgical function or spiritual relevance of the building. Such Christian symbolism can 
be detected in earlier sources and becomes standard of the course of the sixth century. Cf. Eusebius' 
ekphrasis of the church of Tyre (see Smith 1989, Wilkinson 1982), Paul the Silentiary's ekphrasis of the 
Hagia Sophia (see especially Macrides/Magdalino 1988), and also hymns, such as the anonymous 
kontakion on the re-consecration of the Hagia Sophia in the year 562 (discussed below) or the inau- 
guration hymn for the Hagia Sophia in Edessa (see Palmer 1988). 

33 On the decorations, see above n. 24; cf. James 2007a on ways in which texts could be perceived 
other than through reading, also with respect to the epigram in the Church of St Polyeuctus (James 
2007a, 188-192). 

34 Focusing on other churches, Papalexandrou 2001 has studied the performative aspect of inscrip- 
tions (in buildings) that could be read or recited during ceremonies as a commemorative act. 

35 The fact that the inscription survived in the Palatine Anthology proves that the text was either 
read from stone or circulated in other form to eventually find its way into the Anthology. 

36 Connor 1999, 499 —500. on the audience and potential reception of the inscription. See also James 
2007b, 191: “The high style of Anicia Juliana's epigram suggests that its intended reading audience 
was the classically educated, highly literate upper class." 
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perors back to the Old Testament; yet, by surpassing Solomon’s wisdom, she unmis- 
takably distinguishes herself from him. In addition to wisdom, Solomon and Juliana 
share yet another feature: their building activity. The vnoc Bendööxog (verse 49) built 
by Juliana unmistakably evokes the vnög of Solomon, the Temple of Jerusalem. Mar- 
tin Harrison, the excavator of the church, argued that Juliana's church had been con- 
structed in imitation of the Temple of Solomon. According to him, the specific dec- 
orations of the Church of St Polyeuctus echoed the biblical description of 
Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings 7:13-51; 2 Chron. 3- 4). Harrison also referred to the 
measurements of the church to support this idea, arguing that the quadratic ground 
plan covered exactly 100 x 100 royal cubits — the dimensions attested for the Jewish 
Temple in the Old Testament.” Harrison's argument, however, obscures the fact that, 
in the Old Testament, 100 x 100 royal cubits do not refer to the temple built by Solo- 
mon, but rather to the visionary temple of Ezekiel (Ez. 40:5 —42:20).? Ezekiel's vi- 
sion, which he received during the Babylonian Exile after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, reflects not only on God's wrath, as manifested in the destruction of the temple, 
but also conceives of a new, pure temple, the dimensions of which are dictated by 
God himself to be realized in the future by upright rulers.*? 

With the eschatologically charged temple of Ezekiel,“ Juliana might have intend- 
ed to evoke a heavenly Jerusalem in Constantinople and stylize herself as the upright 
ruler of the vision.“ As tempting as this possibility sounds, doubts emerge upon 
closer inspection: besides the questionable hypothesis that the footprint of the build- 
ing had actually been intended to measure 100 x 100 royal cubits,“ several features 
of the church militate against this theory. Juliana's representation, as revealed in the 
Church of St Polyeuctus as a whole and the epigram in particular, does not seem to 


37 Palms/palmettes, cherubim, blossoms, pomegranates, and arrangements of trellises and lilies 
also figure in Juliana's church, see Harrison 1984; Harrison 1986, 410 — 411 and Harrison 1990, 137- 
144. Building on Harrison's theory, Shahid 2004 believes that references to the Jewish Temple can 
be identified already in the Church of St Polyeuctus built by Eudocia. 

38 Harrison 1986, 410, and Harrison 1990, 137: none of the standard units of Byzantine measurement 
could reasonably be applied to the building. The square foundation that determines the plan of the 
church measures 51.45 m by 51.90 m, which, accepting Harrison's assumption that a normal cubit 
measured approximately 0.445 m and a royal cubit 0.518 m, would give dimensions precisely of 
100 x 100 royal cubits (allowing for minor measuring discrepancies); cf. Ousterhout 2010, 243 - 246. 
39 1 Kings 6:2 and 2 Chron. 3:3 give the dimension of the Temple of Solomon as 60 x 20 ordinary 
cubits. For the royal cubit, see Ez. 40:5 and Ez. 41:13-15 for the precise measurements; see Milner 
1994, 74-75; Bardill 2006, 342-343. 

40 On the vision of Ezekiel, see Pohlmann 1996/2001. 

41 On the eschatological associations, see Bardill 2006, 342. 

42 See Milner 1994. 

43 It cannot be proven with certainty that the royal cubit is the unit of measurement on which the 
dimensions of the church are based. The precise metrological value of a royal cubit is difficult to de- 
termine: the relationship between meters and a Byzantine cubit varies from publication to publica- 
tion. While Harrison 1986, 410, and Harrison 1990, 137 presumes 0.445 meters for a normal cubit, 
Schilbach 1970, 20 accepts 0.468 meters. 
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incorporate sophisticated theological elements let alone eschatological allusions. On 
the contrary, what emerges from the text is Juliana's ambition to create a monument 
that endures through the ages and proves worthy of herself and her ancestors for all 
time.“ Christian references appear primarily in the emphasis on Juliana’s orthodoxy; 
beyond that, the noblewoman articulates her self-representation by referring to aris- 
tocratic tradition and using classical or classicizing forms of expression. Rather than 
insisting on an eschatological interpretation, I understand the reference to Solomon 
and his Temple in Juliana's epigram as a cipher for a magnificent, royal, dynastically 
legitimated building program - the distinctive features of which are adapted to con- 
temporary circumstances in the Church of St Polyeuctus. 

In the context of the 520s, the Church of St Polyeuctus can be read as a clear po- 
litical statement, as a commentary on monarchic succession and the condition of the 
political elite in the imperial capital. ^ With her dynastic genealogy, her traditional 
aristocratic lineage, and her classical education, Juliana enjoyed an abundance of 
distinctions that the men on the imperial throne lacked.^5 Justin I, who came to 
power in 518, had risen from humble, non-aristocratic origins on the Balkans; his 
nephew Justinian, who succeeded him in 527, shared the same background.^ In 
the Church of St Polyeuctus, Juliana went beyond competition within the aristocracy 
and dared to challenge the reigning emperor, suggesting that her family might be bet- 
ter suited for the throne. In line with Christian emperors of the past, Solomon pro- 
vides Juliana with a truly royal aura. 


44 Connor 1999, 499 proposes that the Church of St Polyeuctus was conceived as the final resting 
place for Juliana, so as to immortalize her memory and simultaneously anticipate her eternal life 
with God. The decorative elements that Connor interprets as funerary motifs (in particular, the pea- 
cocks and vines branches) are understood by Bardill 2006, 345 as allusions to the Paradise that await- 
ed Juliana; Effenberger 2019, 180 — 181 proposes that an annex building west of the main church, usu- 
ally labelled as baptistery, was in fact Juliana's funerary chapel. 

45 Begass 2018 (see n. 18 above) plausibly argues that Juliana's reconstruction of the St Polyeuctus 
Church had already begun in the first decade of the sixth century during the reign of the Emperor 
Anastasius. This, of course, would affect the political message that the building was meant to convey. 
However, it is highly likely that the epigram, on which I primarily base my argument, was composed 
and put up not under Anastasius but in a later stage of the construction work, that is, after Justin's 
accession in 518. 

46 Canepa 2006, 7 interprets the Church of St Polyeuctus as a “polemical statement" against the cur- 
rent rulers; for further attempts to place Juliana's church in the contemporary political context, see 
Harrison 1984; Harrison 1986, 418 — 420; Harrison 1990, 137-144; Fowden 1994; Milner 1994; Shahid 
2004; Bardill 2006 and Begass 2018, 368-380. 

47 On the accession of Justin, see e.g. Leppin 2011, 43- 73. On Justinian's path to power, see Croke 
2007. 
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Justinian 


If we read the Church of St Polyeuctus as a polemical commentary on the political 
conditions in the imperial capital, as Juliana’s attempt to publicly highlight her fam- 
ily's dynastic claims, it remains to be asked how Justin or Justinian might have react- 
ed to such an act of provocation. While the sources give us no direct information 
about potential confrontations between Justin I and Juliana, matters seem different 
with Justinian, who was elevated to the rank of Augustus on April 1, 527, a few 
months before his uncle's death. Gregory of Tours relates that Justinian sought Juli- 
ana out to ask her for a donation to the public treasury. In order to avoid supporting 
the emperor, Juliana cunningly liquidated all her property to pay to gild the roof of 
the Church of St Polyeuctus. Humiliated at the sight of the work, Justinian was forced 
to retreat empty-handed, since he did not dare to rob a church of its property.^? De- 
spite the predominantly legendary nature of this anecdote, written in faraway Gaul 
six decades after the Church of St Polyeuctus had been built, it reflects the tense re- 
lations between Juliana and Justinian. 

The assumption that several families competed for visibility and monarchic pres- 
tige in Constantinople by means of church building is corroborated by the evidence 
of the Church of SS Sergius and Bacchus: Having been dedicated by Justinian at the 
edge of the Palace of Hormisdas shortly after his coronation in 527, it featured a ded- 
icatory inscription circling the interior on the architrave - just like in the Church of St 
Polyeuctus.^? The content of Justinian's inscription differs considerably from the Pol- 
yeuctus epigram, but the particular, unusual way in which it was presented, encir- 
cling the church space, certainly reflects the church dedicated by Juliana.?? 

Justinian had proved himself a prolific church builder from early on in his reign: 
besides the Church of SS Peter and Paul” and the aforementioned Church of SS Ser- 
gius and Bacchus, he began constructing the highly symbolic Nea Church in Jerusa- 
lem.” In 532, another unique ‘opportunity’ presented itself: As the people of Con- 


48 Greg. Tur. De glor. mart. (PL 71) 793-795; the passage in Gregory of Tours has also been used as 
evidence for the reconstruction of the Church of St Polyeuctus; cf. Bardill 2006, 348-349; Harrison 
1986, 8-9 with Latin text and translation; Mango/Sevcenko 1961, 245. 

49 On the Church of SS Sergius and Bacchus and its date, see Mango 1972, Krautheimer 1974, Mango 
1975, Bardill 2000, Shahid 2003, Croke 2006, and Bardill 2017. 

50 For a comparison of the two inscriptions in formal terms and in terms of content, as well as the 
churches as a whole, see Connor 1999, 511—512, Bardill 2000, 4, Shahid 2003, 476-480, and Croke 
2006, 50—51; cf. Ousterhout 2010, 243 - 247. The Church of SS Sergius and Bacchus does not bear 
any direct reference to Solomon or Jerusalem. 

51 No archaeological remains of the Church of SS Peter and Paul have survived, but the dedicatory 
inscription has been transmitted in Anth. pal. 1,8. Justinian asked the pope to send relics to Constan- 
tinople to adorn the church (Coll. Avell. 187); see Croke 2006, 27-28 with n. 12); see also Proc. aed. 
1,4,1- 8. 

52 On Justinian’s Nea in Jerusalem, its theological implications and its relationship to the Jewish 
Temple, see Kai Trampedach’s chapter in this volume. 
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stantinople rose against Justinian in the Nika Riot, the city descended into chaos for 
several days in a row; many buildings, including the Theodosian Hagia Sophia were 
burnt down, leaving a massive open space in the very center of the city. After he had 
succeeded in putting down the revolt by force, Justinian rebuilt the Hagia Sophia in 
only a few years, erecting a monument of such costliness and magnificence that it 
eclipsed all other churches in the capital, including the Church of St Polyeuctus.?? 

The reference to Solomon, after having been introduced into the monarchic dis- 
course of Constantinople through the Polyeuctus epigram, was picked up in connec- 
tion to Justinian's Hagia Sophia. Several sources indicate that the Old Testament king 
and his Temple played a crucial role in how the newly built Hagia Sophia was per- 
ceived by contemporaries. The first evidence can be found in Romanos the Melodist's 
hymn “On Earthquakes and Fires" remembering the chaos of the Nika Revolt and Jus- 
tinian’s reconstruction of the great church.” Although it is impossible to reconstruct 
beyond doubt when the hymn was originally performed, it must have been closely 
connected to the completion of the Hagia Sophia and might even have served as 
an inauguration hymn.” As opposed to the dedicatory epigram of the Church of St 
Polyeuctus cut in stone, the hymn - at least in its original context — must be under- 
stood as a primarily oral medium: it was sung during service in front of the whole 
congregation. Whereas the Polyeuctus epigram can be interpreted as an elitist 
statement intended primarily for an exclusive audience, the hymn addressed the 
broad mass of churchgoers. Johannes Koder characterizes such hymns as the 
“most modern mass-medium of the sixth century”; in vocabulary and meter, they re- 
flect the spoken Greek of the early Byzantine period and accordingly were accessible 
to a wide audience.” 

The hymn “On Earthquakes and Fires", which consists of a proem and twenty- 
five stanzas (oikoi), can be divided essentially into two halves. The first half - taking 
a generalizing, catechetical tone — explores the subject of human sinfulness and the 


53 On the Nika Riot, see Cameron 1976, esp. 278-281; Greatrex 1997; Meier 2003b; Leppin 2011, 142- 
148, and Pfeilschifter 2013, 178-210. 

54 The hymn is preserved under the title kovtóktov KATOVUKTIKOV aM ópevov EIG EKADTOV ostopóv 
xat égripnopóv; edition and translation in Grosdidier de Matons 1981, 470 — 499 no. 54 with commen- 
tary ibid. 455-469; German translation by Koder 2005, 274-284 no. 23. On Romanos Melodos him- 
self, see Koder 2005, 25-33, and Grosdidier de Matons 1974, 353-424. For detailed analysis of the 
form and content of the hymn, see Catafygiotu-Topping 1978; Grosdidier de Matons 1981, 455 — 469; 
Barkhuizen 1995; Silvano 2004, and Nickau 2002. 

55 On the original performance, see Maas 1906, 2-7; Grosdidier de Matons 1981, 457-459; Mitsakis 
1971, vol. 1, 389-390; Catafygiotu-Topping 1978, 23; Barkhuizen 1995, 1; Silvano 2004, 53-54, 60; 
Koder 2008(2010), 278; Leppin 2011, 194. Attempts to determine the original context range from 
the laying of the cornerstone of the new church shortly after the suppression of the revolt to the in- 
auguration ceremony of the finished church at Christmas 537. 

56 On the genre and its presentation, see Koder 2005, 17-24. 

57 Quotation from Koder 2005, 22 (*das modernste Massenmedium des sechsten Jahrhunderts"); on 
Romanos' audience and on the language of the hymns, see Hunger 1984; Follieri 1991, 9; Koder 1999; 
Silvano 2004, 61; and Koder 2008(2010). 
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misfortunes that a philanthropic God inflicts on his people in order to lead them to 
repentance. In the second half (oikoi 13 — 25), those ideas are transferred to the reality 
of the Christian community in Constantinople culminating in several encomiastic 
stanzas (oikoi 21— 24) that dwell on Justinian's achievements for the city and its peo- 
ple.^* 

The hymn’s penitential nature is already revealed in the proem: God, who is 
given the epithets xoptoc and owrnp, is begged for evomAayxvia (mercy) which he 
should grant those who turn to him full of @Aiptc (dismay/fear) and netavoıa (re- 
gret/repentance) in order to receive eternal life.” The following stanzas conjure an 
image of God as a öeonötng åyaðóç who is benevolent toward mankind in principle, 
but turns to harsh methods on account of man's foolishness. The notion of theodicy 
is then applied to episodes from the Old and New Testament. Moses and the Israel- 
ites exemplify the dichotomy of God's love of mankind (@tAavOpwrtia) and the wrath 
(ópyr]) that their sinfulness provokes; divine mercy (evomAayyvia) eventually comes 
to the fore at Moses' behest. The Canaanite woman from the Gospel of Matthew 
(15:21-28) also faces God's wrath before penitently asking for eternal life. Building 
on this, oikos 6 emphasizes the importance of prayer and establishes the image of 
God as a father (Wonep yàp natńhp) who urges his negligent community to cultivate 
virtue (w@poovvn). Oikoi 8 and 9 introduce the metaphor of mankind as a plant that 
"received the source of all sin against God from the root of the first-created [- 
Adam];"$? stanza 10 recalls further episodes from the New Testament in order to il- 
lustrate how those who trust in Christ (roig rtenoi8óo0tv én’ aùt®) are granted salva- 
tion (owtnpia). Finally, stanzas 11 and 12 serve to recapitulate the themes explored 
up to that point and transfer them to the reality of the audience.9' 

In oikos 13, Romanos starts explicitly addressing the metropolitan public: events 
from Constantinople's recent past are depicted as divine acts to heal the community 
(Ev Epyoıg tiv Beponelav trjv. riiv). On account of human sins (£k TOv ópopriiv 
Tiv), God first sent earthquakes and then - since this warning proved ineffective 
— let drought follow as a second plague. Yet, even the drought only exacerbated 
the moral state of mankind, and so the third divine blow took aim at “the very 
table of grace" (aùthv trjv Tpanelav Tis xápiroc). “He [God] made up His mind to 
burn down the holy things of the church, just as formerly He surrendered the sacred 


58 On the structure of the hymn, see Catafygiotu-Topping 1978, 24-25; Grosdidier de Matons 1981, 
460; Barkhuizen 1995, 2-3; Nickau 2002, 605 - 608. 

59 Zwnv tiv aiwviov thereafter recurs as a refrain. 

60 Napkoðv Aopfávet thy åpxův TO yévog TOV åvðpwnwv £k tfj; TOD npwtondáotov / Ping Tod 
apaptavew ¿č evavtiag tH Oeq@- (Grosdidier de Matons 1981, 54.9). The English translation here 
and subsequently is taken from Carpenter 1973, 239-248 (slightly modified). 

61 This is made explicit in the first verse of oikos 12: “Let us see easily and clearly ...” (badiws (öwnev 
cap@g); the hymn also subsequently addresses the community collectively in the first-person plural. 
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ark to those of another race.”“ The next two oikoi (15 and 16) give a dramatic depic- 
tion of the devastating fire that destroyed large parts of the capital, and eventually 
refer to the collective trauma that dominated the capital even years after the 
event: *All men know what happened at the time; probably the memory of events 
took our minds and thoughts as prisoners of war and made our tongues rather hesi- 
tant to tell about them."9 While it remains debated as to which historical events the 
first and second plague (earthquake and draught) are connected,‘ there is no doubt 
about the third plague: Romanos is referring to the Nika Riot of 532 and the destruc- 
tion of the Hagia Sophia and the Hagia Eirene. In oikos 17, the hopelessness that pre- 
vailed in Constantinople after the disaster is contrasted with God's mercy (nopeyeı 
TOV oikrippuóv nõow ó deonötng). Only on those who failed to become virtuous 
“did He unleash His wrath at the point of sword” (éndyet Ópyr|v Ev OTÖNaTL payat- 
pac). In the “point of sword" we find a clear reference to the massacre in the Hippo- 
drome with which Justinian quelled the riotous masses.9 

In oikos 18, the theme of prayer is reintroduced: facing the terrifying events, the 
pious turn to God begging him for mercy (éAenuoovvn). Romanos places the emperor 
together with his consort, the empress Theodora, among those beseeching God and 
quotes his prayer as follows: “Grant to me, Savior, as to Thy David to conquer Go- 
liath, for my hope is in Thee. As Merciful, save Thy faithful people, and grand to 
them eternal life.”° This prayer is striking for various reasons: formally, it represents 
a parallel to the prayer of Moses, who in oikos 4 likewise begs God for the salvation of 
his people. Romanos, however, goes further, explicitly having Justinian refer to King 
David of the Old Testament as an example of pious victory.” By directly quoting his 
prayer, Romanos lifts Justinian above the masses and places him in the tradition of 
Old Testament leaders as spokesman for his people and intermediary before God. 
Just as Moses prayed for the Israelites, just as David saved his people with his victory 
over Goliath, Justinian saves the people of Constantinople. His prayer indeed made 
an impact: hearing voices of “those who cried out and those who ruled" (T@v xpa- 
Covtwv koi Twv BactAevóvtuv) - Romanos says in oikos 19 — God granted the mourn- 
ing and devastated city of Constantinople his “humane pity" (roug PLAavApwrıoug 


62 Kav6ijvat ovyxwprjoas Tà &yta TA TAG £kkAnotoc, / Ws Kol riponv GAAO~PVADIG EKÖESWKE KIBWTOV 
trv Belav- (Grosdidier de Matons 1981, 54.14). On the Ark of the Covenant, see 1 Sam. 4:1—5:12; it is 
noteworthy that the Hagia Sophia is paralleled with the Old Testament Ark of the Covenant. 

63 ‘Anavtec loaoıv EIKÖG xà TÖTE yeyovóra, àv EIKÖTWG Å LVN / TOV voðv aixLoAWTivet Kol TI ôt- 
avotav DU@V / Kal ókvnporépav Kal tAv YAMTTAV tijv riiv / notet nipóg thv BuyNow (Grosdidier de 
Matons 1981, 54.15). 

64 See Grosdidier de Matons 1981, 462-464. 

65 See Barkhuizen 1995, 14. 

66 Adc pol, Bowv, owTNpP, WG xoi TH Aavid cov / Tod vırfoaı ToAıad- col yàp £Anttw- / oào0v TOV 
MUOTOV Aaóv Gov ws &Xerjuwv, / olonep Kai öwong wv tv alwvıov (Grosdidier de Matons 1981, 
54.18). On the David and Goliath episode, see 1 Sam 17. 

67 On the chain Moses - David - Justinian, cf. Catafygiotu-Topping 1978, 30-31; Barkhuizen 1995, 
13-14; Silvano 2002, 57 with n. 109, and Nickau 2002, 611. 
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oiktipuoUc). Oikos 19 moreover serves to recall the city's suffering, climaxing in the 
destruction of the 0póvog tfj &xkAnotoc, the throne of the Church, to which oikos 20 
is dedicated. In antitheses, the state of destruction is contrasted with erstwhile mag- 
nificence: Xooía and Eiprjvn, personifying the destroyed churches, have been thrown 
to the ground; brilliance and beauty have given way to decay and fear. 

The recollection of disaster sets the scene for the encomium? on Justinian start- 
ing in oikos 21, which again begins by looking back to the Old Testament. The open- 
ing lines evoke the image of the Temple of Jerusalem (tov vaóv Tov péytorov), “that 
the all-wise Solomon over a very long time raised up, adorned, and embellished with 
infinite wealth."9? This positive depiction, however, is short-lived and abruptly re- 
versed in the second half of the stanza: the sanctuary was not only destroyed, but 
remained in ruins and rises no more (uévet Exneowv Kal oùk Av£otn). In keeping 
with the story of the Gospels, Romanos then contrasts the fallen temple with the ach- 
ievements of the New Covenant: “The people of Israel were deprived of his temple; 
but we, instead of that, now have the holy Resurrection and Zion, which Constantine 
and the faithful Helena gave the world two hundred and fifty years after the fall [of 
the temple].””° Here, the familiar image of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher as an- 
tithesis to the destroyed Temple of Jerusalem" is merely another step toward Roma- 
nos' main argument. In the following verses, he shifts from Jerusalem to Constanti- 
nople: while 250 years passed between the destruction of the Jewish Temple and the 
construction of Constantine's churches in Jerusalem, "just one day after the disaster, 
work was begun on having the church restored. It was brilliantly decorated and 
brought to completion.””” At the end of stanza 22, Romanos does not fail to mention 
those responsible for these building projects: “The rulers prided themselves on the 
expenditure; the Master dispenses eternal life.”” 


68 On the encomium of Justinian, cf. Barkhuizen 1995, 16-18. 

69 Ov ZoAouwv Exeivos 6 rtávooqog xpóvo HAKPOTATW / åveyeipaç Kal kooprjoac &notkiAe TAOUTW 
ånepåvtw (Grosdidier de Matons 1981, 54.21). 

70 Aoög pèv ó Tod TopanA vaod AnooTEpEiTaL- EIG 68 dvt’ Exeivou / Avdotaot åyiav Kal Tv Xuov 
Exonev vv, / fivnep Kwvotavtivos kai 'EAévn 1 moth / TH kóopw é6uprjoavro / petà ÖLAKOOLOUG nev- 
TNKOVTA xpóvoug TOD nttwBrvou (Grosdidier de Matons, 1981, 54.22). It is noteworthy that this passage 
mentions only Constantine's building projects in Jerusalem. Not a word is said about the founding of 
Constantinople and the churches built in the capital. In this way, the passage is less about Constan- 
tine as emperor than it is about the significance of the church he built in Jerusalem as antithesis of 
the Jewish Temple. 

71 Cf. Euseb. Vit. Const. 3,33,1-2; on this passage, see Ousterhout 1990 and Ousterhout 2010, 233- 
239. 

72 AAN évroj0a petà píav Tig TTWOEWG Mp&avro riépov / TO TAG EKKAnoLäg Eyelpeodou Epyov- / xoi 
Yauspvveron Aaurıp@g Kal TeAetodtat- (Grosdidier de Matons 1981, 54.22). With respect to the date of 
the hymn’s presentation, the verb TeAeıoürtau in the present tense could be interpreted indicating that 
the church is about to be completed or already is completed. 

73 Oi p£v Bacu eic õanávnv piAotyuoDvrau, 6 6 Seond0TNs wiv tr]v aiwvıov (Grosdidier de Matons 
1981, 54.22). 
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Just as the hardships that befell the people of Constantinople are explained with 
reference to basic human sin, Justinian's activity is placed into an explicitly Christian 
framework: Romanos depicts him as the pious leader of his people and their inter- 
mediary before God in imitation of Moses and David; the reconstruction of the 
Hagia Sophia relates to the famous Solomon and his Temple. However, similar to 
the mechanism employed in Juliana's case, the aspect of surpassing the past pre- 
vails: Romanos compares both the long time (ypóvo nakpotatw) that Solomon need- 
ed to build the Temple, as well as the 250 years that lay between the destruction of 
the Temple and the building of Constantine's churches, with the rapidity of Justini- 
an's endeavor. In contrast to the Polyeuctus epigram, however, the aspect of surpass- 
ing Solomon is anchored in Christian logic that understands the relations of the Old 
Testament as antecedents to Christ's incarnation and events yet to come. Thus, both 
the Temple of Solomon and the churches of Constantine figure as antecedents to the 
Hagia Sophia." Romanos makes no attempt to construct a real imperial genealogy 
for Justinian like the one Juliana displayed in the Polyeuctus epigram. Instead, Jus- 
tinian emerges as the peak of a spiritual line originating in the Old Testament. More- 
over, the hymn defines the emperor's relationship to God: the verse "The rulers prid- 
ed themselves on the expenditure; the Master dispenses eternal life," distinguishes 
the physical, earthly level of Justinian from the spiritual, heavenly realms of God. 
Nevertheless, there is a clear parallel between the earthly basileus and heavenly des- 
potes, reflecting official imperial ideology.” 

Eventually, stanzas 23 and 24 give another detailed account of the emperor’s ac- 
complishments for the capital and its population. “Now they [Justinian and Theo- 
dora] have revealed things that are great, brilliant, and worthy of wonder, indeed sur- 
passing all the men of old, they who at this time reverently manage affairs of the 
Romans. In a short time, they rebuilt the entire city so that the hardships of all 
who had suffered were forgotten. The very structure of the church is erected with 
such excellence that it imitates Heaven, the divine throne, which indeed offers eter- 
nal life.”’° The verb ávéotnoav takes up the contrast with the Jewish Temple, which 
had never been rebuilt, and aligns Justinian’s work of restoration with Christian res- 
urrection; for Constantinople, the emperor’s building projects correspond to God’s 
gift of eternal life. Romanos concludes by representing the newly built church as 


74 On the antithesis Solomon - Justinian, see Catafygiotu-Topping 1978, 32-33; Koder 1994; and 
Nickau 2002, 614. 

75 This parallel, supported by the p£v-6£ construction, is also highlighted by Catafygiotu-Topping 
1978, 34; similarly Silvano 2002, 58. Nickau 2002, 615-616, in contrast, interprets this verse as down- 
playing Justinians achievements — unconvincingly, in my view. 

76 MeyóAa Övtwg Kal Patspa Kal GEta Pavpatwv Kai brrepßeßnKota / Anavrag TOUS apxatous Bactreic 
&6eEav vuvi / oi Ev TH napovrı TMV ‘Pwpaiwv eboeßwg / TA npaynata Stémovtes: / Ev xpóvo yap 
OAtyw åvéotnoav änacav mv nóv, / WS koi ANOnV Eyyeveodoı toig màoyovot návTwv THV 
6voxóAuv- / 6 oikog ô adTOS 6 Tg ExKANoias / £v TooaUTH åpetÃ oiKoSopEitat / WG TOV oùpavòv 
Hıineiodaı, Tov Beiov Opóvov, / öç Kai rtapéxet Gur|v trjv aiwviov (Grosdidier de Matons 1981, 54.23). 
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mimesis of Heaven and reflection of God’s throne. While Juliana’s dedicatory inscrip- 
tion is mostly lacking in Christian symbolism, Romanos’ hymn expresses such sym- 
bolism to perfection. The relation between the earthly church (0póvog fj  £xkAnotoc) 
and the heavenly/divine throne (tov Beiov 0póvov) corresponds to the parallel be- 
tween the earthly basileus and the heavenly despotes. The concluding prayer that 
makes up stanzas 24 and 25 continues this tone and beseeches God “to strengthen 
the undertaking and grounding of his church" (tò tç &xAnotag OTEPEWOOL TÅG 
AVTOD Eyxeipnpa xai Eöpaona) so as to bring joy to the rulers (Baoou eic), the citizens 
(noAitat), and the priests (iepeic). Recalling the terror and confusion to which the 
capital had been exposed, Romanos concludes by praying to Christ to save the entire 
city, churches, and emperors: Xütep, (...) TÄOOV oiov TNV MOALV, OWOOV TAG EKKAN- 
otac, oWoov SE xai TOUS Boot eic. 

As indicated at the beginning of this section, the Nika Riot radically challenged 
Justinian's authority and could only be brought under control through military force 
causing a high number of casualties. In this context, the hymn paints a picture of a 
severely traumatized city struggling to overcome the rift between the emperor and his 
people. Romanos' perspective can be understood as a coping strategy: he presents a 
means for the congregation to deal with the horrific events of the immediate past by 
developing a specific, religiously oriented interpretation." Its gist is to present the 
Nika Riot in line with natural disasters as divine punishment; instead of making spe- 
cific actors responsible for burning down the churches or the massacre in the Hippo- 
drome, Romanos places human sin and divine wrath in a universal context. This in- 
terpretation not only serves to exculpate Justinian from slaughtering his people,”® but 
also shows him in a pointedly positive light during this critical phase of reintegra- 
tion. By virtue of his exceptional piety, the emperor, as the spokesman for his sub- 
jects who have succumbed to sin, shares in God's salvific master plan. Against the 
background of disaster, his Christian integrity and his accomplishments for the 
good of the city — both as the intermediary between his people and God and as 
the rebuilder of the destroyed church - come to the fore; his reconstruction of the 
Hagia Sophia is emblematic of God's pity. The hymn makes no explicit reference 
to Justinian being almost overthrown by collective dissent; on the contrary, it - al- 
most cynically - propagates harmony between the urban population and the emper- 
or, as he and his wife are depicted among those praying to pacify God's wrath. In 
Romanos' interpretation, Solomon, together with Moses and David, not only serves 
as an illustrious archetype from the Old Testament that reinforces the emperor's po- 
sition in the imperial capital; by referring to Solomon's Temple, the reconstruction of 


77 For nuanced interpretations of the hymn in its historical context, see especially Nickau 2002 and 
Silvano 2004. 

78 His harsh actions against the rebels met with criticism elsewhere; for example, Malalas (ed. Din- 
dorf), 476; cf. Proc. hist. arc. 7 on Justinian's relationship with the circus factions. 
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the Hagia Sophia, which grew out of the Nika Riot, is represented as fulfilling Old 
Testament models - thus sanctioning both building and builder.” 

The question whether Justinian himself commissioned *On Earthquakes and 
Fires" has to remain open.?? Nonetheless, it is highly likely that the emperor appre- 
ciated Romanos' interpretation of the recent past and his own role in it. As discussed 
above, hymns seem to have been the most sensible medium for reaching a broad au- 
dience and communicating a certain message. By establishing a religiously charged 
interpretation of the Nika Riot, the hymn served as a means of reinforcing Justinian's 
authority; it contributed to restoring the consensus omnium in Constantinople and to 
reuniting the estranged parties — Baou ic, rtoAirot and iepeic. 

Next to *On Earthquakes and Fires", another contemporary source, an anony- 
mous hymn, connects Solomon with Justinian and his Hagia Sophia. Although this 
second hymn does not offer such clear references to the lived experience of the com- 
munity as the one analyzed above, we can clearly reconstruct the context in which it 
was originally performed. The acrostic gives the title TON ETKAINION O YMNOX, and 
oikos 2 explicitly refers to the inauguration of the Hagia Sophia.* Since the invoca- 
tion of the emperor in the concluding prayer in stanza 18 appears in the singular, the 
hymn must have been composed after Theodora's death in 548. That only leaves the 
rededication of the Hagia Sophia on Christmas 562, after its dome had collapsed fol- 
lowing an earthquake.? In his edition, Constantine A. Trypanis argues that the hymn 
should be understood as a popular counterpart to the ekphrasis of Paul the Silenti- 
ary, which was recited on the same occasion several days later in the imperial palace 
and the patriarch's residence.” 

The overarching theme of the hymn is the question of whether or how God could 
find a dwelling place on earth. Solomon's statement in 2 Chron 6:18 — Ei deög pet’ 
avOpwrwv oixroet — is interpreted as prophesying the incarnation, which in turn 
lays the ground for earthly churches: *Having once resided in flesh the Word con- 
sents, by the operation of the Spirit, to reside in temples built by hand, assuring 
his presence by mystical rites."?^ However, it soon becomes apparent that the 
hymn does not refer to churches in general, but to the Hagia Sophia in particular: 
*This is why we have now consecrated the sanctuary of Wisdom as a manifestly di- 


79 On the connection between the Hagia Sophia and the Temple of Solomon, see Ousterhout 2010, 
239 - 243 and Scheja 1962 (1963), who argues that the dimensions of the Hagia Sophia should be un- 
derstood as an imitation of the Temple. 

80 On the relationship between Justinian and Romanos, see Koder 2008 (2010); Koder 1994, 141. 
81 “This is why we have now consecrated the sanctuary of Wisdom...” Ata TOŬTO npoqO&oupev TAG 
Xoqíag TO ayiaopa; cf. also oikos 7. The hymn is edited in Trypanis 1968, 139 - 147; the English trans- 
lation here and subsequently is taken from Palmer 1988, 140 - 144; on the question of authorship, see 
Trypanis 1968, 139, and Palmer 1988, 138. 

82 On the date, see Trypanis 1968, 139, and Palmer 1988, 137-138. 

83 Trypanis 1968, 139, following Friedländer 1912, 110; cf. Palmer 1988, 138. 

84 'Ev gapki &votkrjoag 6 Aóyoc KATOIKEIV EV VOOIG xeiporeUkrotg EDSOKEI Evepyeig TOD TIVELHATOG / 
HVOTIKOIG TEAETOIG Tv AUTO rtapouotav mLOTOUpEVOS (Trypanis 12.4). 
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vine place for the honor and worship of the mystery.”® This church alone is deemed 
worthy to serve as the “most sacred residence of God” (TO 9avpdotov TÉEVOG TOUTO 
Tov O£00), as a “kind of heaven on earth" (ovpavos ttc Emtyetos), “since it surpasses 
the whole of mankind's knowledge of architectural technology" (texvucnv änaoav 
ÜNTEPAVEXOV éniotrjurv AvOpwrtov £v roig SWpaotv). 

After oikoi 6-9 draw an epic comparison between the church and the firmament 
(otepewuo), oikos 10 again turns to the Old Testament: Moses had seen the image of 
the Tabernacle (oxnvriv paptupiov), but he could not describe it in words; thus Be- 
zalel, “endowed with the wisdom of God” (brtoupyóv ... ooqtav [£k] 0700), was en- 
trusted with building it. In stanza 12, the hymn transitions from the Old Testament 
to sixth-century Constantinople, linking the two spheres by the following analogy: 
*We have the Savior as our lawgiver, as all-holy Tabernacle this divinely constructed 
temple, we propose our believing Basileus for Bezalel's office."*6 With the Tabernacle 
established as the model for the Hagia Sophia, Justinian turns into another Bezalel, 
enlightened by God's wisdom. From Moses and Bezalel, the poet moves on to Solo- 
mon and his Temple in Jerusalem, which is described in stanzas 13 and 14: “That 
temple was commonly known as the place of God, to which appeal was made by 
all; and the whole of Israel flooded to it under compulsion, driven together by the 
whip of the Law, for in it they used to make their offerings.”®” Following the descrip- 
tion of the Jewish Temple, the familiar topic of surpassing Old Testament models is 
taken up again: “But they [the Jews] would certainly have to give us the credit for 
surpassing them, for the very evidence of the senses demonstrates that this divine 
chef d'oeuvre transcends everything; and its buttress is Christ.” While the Temple 
of Jerusalem gathered only one nation, and did so under the compulsion of the 
law, all people freely acknowledge their admiration for the Hagia Sophia, *so that 
even the unbelievers admit unequivocally that the one who lives in it is God.”*? 
The differences between the Jewish Temple and the Hagia Sophia are detailed further 
in oikos 16, contrasting the bloody sacrifices of the Jews with the Christian spiritual 
sacrifice. In the concluding prayer, the poet addresses God: 


O Savior, born of a virgin, preserve this house until the consummation of the world! (...) Heed the 
cries of the servants of thine house and grant peace to thy people by banishing heresies and 


85 AÀ TOTO TPOPOdowpEV Tis Xoqotoc TO Aylaona / Ws BootAeta Eupaviwg Beikà npòç àvevqoriunotv 
xai Aatpeiav TOD pvotnpiov (Trypanis 12.2). 

86 Nopoðétnv NHEIS TOV owtňpa KEKTNHEVOL, oknvův Tavayiav TOV BEÄPHOOTOV EXOHEV TOUTOV / 
vaóv, Ev BeoekenA Bacthéa ruotov npofBoA ópevo: (Trypanis 12.12). 

87 ‘Ynd ndvtwv énikAntos Toros Tod HEOD TH Övönarı eivat 6 vads £0puAeiro Exeivog, / Kal eig ToD- 
Tov 6 näg Topan\ Eneıryönevog [ovv]£ppes / vouk paottyt o8vAacpévoc, / Ev abTHM yàp TIPOOGEPEPOV 
Ta Kaprıwyara (Trypanis 12.14). 

88 Ev npiv SE Ta Kpeittova xoi BeBaiws [yàp] Kvevprovv <äv>- / àáveGetyOr yap GANAS aioOn Tas 
[apa kai vontwc] TO neyaAobpynpa Urtepoipov TOUTO TO Belov / ónèp «&»navro, 6 otnrpitet Xpıotög 
(Trypanis 12.14). 

89 öBev Kal Anıotoı netä Bäpoovg ópoAoyoDoty, / WG &otiv avTOD ó oikntwp Beög (Trypanis 12.15). 
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crushing the strength of the barbarians! Keep the faithful priest(s) and the Basileus safe and 
adorned with all piety.?? 


Whereas *On Earthquakes and Fires" explicitly addresses past calamities and offers 
a strategy to reintegrate the community after traumatizing events, the anonymous in- 
auguration hymn strikes a purely celebratory tone: reference to the collapse of the 
dome is lacking.?' The gist of the second hymn is to underscore the significance of 
the Hagia Sophia as the only worthy dwelling place for God on earth, as the center 
of the Christian kosmos. Setting the Hagia Sophia above other churches is initially 
legitimated by the technological superiority of the building; in a second step, the 
Church is distinguished as housing the divine by typologically linking it to the Jewish 
Tabernacle. Jewish cult sites, which were regarded as the dwelling places of God in 
Old Testament times, are presented as ephemeral steps toward divine incarnation 
and Christian churches in which God's presence manifests itself through the Eucha- 
rist.” Beyond that, Solomon’s Temple serves to contrast Jewish compulsion with the 
voluntary initiative of Christians; the hymn indeed mentions its magnificent decora- 
tion, albeit noting that the Hagia Sophia obviously eclipses it. By virtue of analogy to 
Bezalel, the emperor is presented as a builder endowed with divine wisdom, but he 
takes second place to the magnificence of the church.? No direct comparison be- 
tween Justinian and Solomon is made. 

The last evidence for the topos of surpassing Solomon and his temple stems from 
Gorippus' verse panegyric in honor of Emperor Justin II, written shortly after his cor- 
onation in 565.?^ After interpreting Justinian's construction of the church of the Holy 
Wisdom as prophesying the reign of Justin II and his wife Sophia and briefly describ- 
ing the church and its symbolism, the poet concludes: “Let the description of Solo- 
mon's temple now be stilled" (4,283: Salomoniaci sileat descriptio templi). In this 
case, Solomon's Temple is not referred to as an Old Testament archetype foretelling 
Christian churches; it rather serves as one of the cunctorum miracula nota locorum 
(4,284) that have been overshadowed by the Hagia Sophia. 


90 XU, ouwtrp, 6 teyOslg Ex napðévov, SiapbAak~ov TOUTOV Tov olkov Ewg rijg ouvreAclog TOD 
xóopov,/ (...) / [kat] Tag Pwväg npóo6s&ot TMV OIKETWV cou / Kal eiprivnv TM ağ oov xopitóuevog 
[katorteiubov] / Tac aip£ostg £x6to&ov Kai Bapßapwv ioybv ovvtpupov, / ipei 6€ xoi Bacuo MOTOS 
náon ovvtripnoov evoePeia kekoounpévoug (Trypanis 12.18). 

91 We may suspect implicit references in certain verses, such as in oikos 14, which brings forward the 
idea that Christ will support the building (6 otnpttet Xptotos). 

92 See Palmer 1988, 148. 

93 It is also interesting that the priests are mentioned before the emperor in the concluding prayer. 
94 Edition and translation by Cameron with commentary on the Solomon comparison in Cameron 
1976, 204 — 205. On the date of the work, see Cameron 1976, 4- 7. 
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Conclusion 


With respect to the overarching theme of this volume, this chapter traces an ideolog- 
ical connection between Constantinople and Jerusalem,” highlighting the presence 
and impact of an Old Testament king in the political discourse of the Byzantine im- 
perial capital.” The sources discussed here show how the idea of Solomon was 
evoked to convey specific political messages. Both Solomon and his temple could 
be endowed with multiple layers of meaning. Neither the Polyeuctus epigram nor 
the hymns on the Hagia Sophia claim that either church imitates or revives the Jew- 
ish Temple in the imperial capital.” Instead, we witness the creation of a powerful 
topos governed by the claim of surpassing the Old Testament king and his temple. 
The differences in how the Polyeuctus epigram, on the one hand, and the hymns 
on the Hagia Sophia, on the other hand, refer to Solomon attest to distinct strategies 
of communication. In light of the declining relevance of the Anicii in the imperial 
capital, Juliana created an imperial aura that draws on every category of former 
greatness: it stretches from her imperial ancestors over the Christian emperors par 
excellence, Theodosius and Constantine, to the Jewish King Solomon and his temple 
in Jerusalem. Romanos' hymn, by contrast, refers to Solomon and his Temple in 
order to bestow Justinian's building project, which grew out of the Nika Riot, with 
a distinctively positive Christian meaning. It interprets both destruction and rebuild- 
ing of the Hagia Sophia as part of God's salvific master plan, rehabilitates Justinian 
as a pious leader of his people, and thus strengthens the emperor's position within 
the political structure of the capital. The anonymous hymn uses the Temple of Solo- 


95 The topos of surpassing Solomon was part of a wider process that bestowed the capital with at- 
tributes of Jerusalem; Constantinople was established as New Jerusalem in addition to its status as 
New Rome; cf. the chapter by Paul Magdalino in this volume. The perception of Constantinople as 
New Jerusalem is documented as early as the sixth century: cf. Vita Danielis Stylitae 10: *Go to By- 
zantium and you will see the Second Jerusalem, Constantinople" (drteABe eic Tò But&vtiov Kai BAerreig 
Sevtépav TepovooAnu, trjv KovoxavttvoUrtoAv). On Constantinople as New Jerusalem, cf. e.g. Meier 
2003a, 65 n. 94; Külzer 2000, esp. 58-59 and Magdalino 1993, 11-12. Besides the discursive presence 
of Jerusalem in Constantinople, relics frequently made their way from Jerusalem to Constantinople; 
see especially Ousterhout 2012; Ousterhout 2006, and (with respect to the Hagia Sophia) Scheja 1962 
(1963). In my postdoctoral project, I investigate the translation of relics to Constantinople from the 
forth to the seventh century as a means to construct a Christian sacred topography in the imperial 
capital. 

96 The references to Solomon discussed here are by no means the only ones made between an Old 
Testament figure and a late Roman / Byzantine emperor; numerous examples have been collected in 
Rapp 2010. The Old Testament in late antiquity served as a *guiding principle" alongside others, such 
as Roman imperial tradition, for discussing and negotiating Byzantine monarchy; see the pointed re- 
marks of Dagron 2003, 50. 

97 Such a claim would in fact bear negative connotations in a Christian sense; cf. Dagron 1984, 304; 
Milner 1994, 75; Ousterhout 2010, 225. 
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mon as a foil to present the Hagia Sophia as God's rightful dwelling place, while si- 
multaneously celebrating the achievements of its builder, Justinian. 

In conclusion, it seems plausible that Solomon's presence in the hymns correlat- 
ed with the efforts Justinian made in order to respond to Juliana's provocation. The 
hymns on the Hagia Sophia pick out the vision of Solomon from Juliana's represen- 
tation, adapt it to Justinian's own strategy, and transform it into an argument in his 
favor. Glancing at the Patria Konstantinopouleos, we may conclude that, in the long 
run, Justinian's reference to Solomon had a bigger impact than Juliana's. The evi- 
dence analyzed above indicates that the connection between Justinian's building ac- 
tivity and the Jewish Temple reached a broad public: the hymns spread the idea 
much further than Juliana's epigram, an essentially elitist statement. On that 
basis, the connection between the Byzantine emperor and the Old Testament king 
became deeply ingrained in the political discourse of the capital; it remained rooted 
in the collective memory to such an extent that it could re-emerge prominently in the 
Diegesis, although in a slightly distorted way. 

Justinian, however, was not the last Byzantine emperor to appropriate the topos 
of surpassing Solomon. After a substantial gap in new imperial church building proj- 
ects, Basil I dedicated the Nea Ekklesia in or adjoining the imperial palace in the late 
ninth century. Relating the inauguration ceremony, various chronicles report what at 
first glance appears to be a strange legend: the emperor supposedly sacrificed a stat- 
ue of Solomon from the Basilica Cistern in the substructures of his church.?® Appa- 
rently, the topos of surpassing Solomon and his Temple, as it was established in the 
sixth century, not only found its way into the Diegesis but also impacted the ideology 
of imperial church building up to the ninth century and beyond.” 
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Palestine at the Periphery 

of Ecclesiastical Politics? 

The Bishops of Jerusalem 
after the Council of Chalcedon 


Chalcedon 451: Ambition and Challenge 


The Council of Chalcedon in 451 awarded ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the three 
provinces of Palestine to the church of Jerusalem. Insofar as Jerusalem hereby was 
invested with supra-metropolitan prerogatives, it became what later (and perhaps 
also already at the time, although this question does not interest us here) would 
be called a ‘patriarchate’.* The patriarchal rights may have had primarily internal sig- 
nificance - namely, superior jurisdiction in Palestine -, but Jerusalem’s elevation 
was at least implicitly tied to an ambition directed outwards as well, namely to 
the ambition of taking a leading role within the network of churches in the late-anti- 
que Roman Empire. Such a role, however, was by no means ensured by the simple 
conferral of higher ecclesiastical rank per se. It depended rather on how other play- 
ers received it; hence, on whether they recognized Jerusalem's claims as legitimate or 
not. The council of 451 thus did not guarantee the greater significance of Jerusalem in 
the empire-wide Church, but at most provided a basis for it. The new status of the 
church of Jerusalem first had to prove its effectiveness in contemporary conditions.? 

Recognition of Jerusalem's central ecclesiastical role was under threat from the 
beginning because the great churches of the empire had by no means worked out 
among themselves what factors legitimated such a role. Neither of the two funda- 
mental positions in this respect — the analogy of governmental and ecclesiastical 
structures advocated by Constantinople and the Roman concept of a canonically 
sanctioned apostolic succession — necessarily saw Jerusalem as one of the central 
churches of the Roman Empire. It was no coincidence that the church of the Holy 


1 The origins of the title ‘patriarch’ are obscure. It was used more frequently after Chalcedon but be- 
came standard only in the sixth century. It shall nonetheless be used in this chapter, since all of the 
five major (and thus: ‘patriarchal’) churches had received supra-metropolitan prerogatives by 451 at 
the latest. On the concept: Chabanne/Chevailler 1984, 723-724; Gahbauer 1993, 51-58; Hall 2000, 
731-732; Norton 2007, 141-144. On Jerusalem’s elevation in 451: Evagr. HE 2,18 [p. 92,10 - 14]. 

2 Ranks were not established by conciliar decree per se, but rather by agreement among ecclesias- 
tical protagonists regarding the reception, acceptance, or rejection of hierarchical claims. Thus, the 
Council of Chalcedon was not the end of the process of the hierarchical development of the Church, 
but only the beginning. On the social theory of a transactional development of structures, which em- 
phasizes reciprocity in the relationship of structures and actors: Coleman 1994, 1-23. 
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Land did not break into the ranks of the patriarchates until 451: since Jerusalem was 
not a provincial capital, the local church could not benefit from drawing analogies 
between the secular and ecclesiastical administration, but rather had long been at 
odds with the church of its own provincial capital Caesarea. When the Council of Ni- 
caea first affirmed the superior ecclesiastical rights of Rome, Alexandria, and Anti- 
och in 325 (with Rome in particular subsequently citing this tradition with ever 
more emphasis), there had been no room for Jerusalem. The somewhat unspecified 
honorary precedence that Jerusalem should have had according to the Council of Ni- 
caea could not be converted into specific rights. However, it did show that the city 
could not be ignored completely in the development of ecclesiastical hierarchies.? 

Despite this, by 451 developments had not yet reached a point where Jerusalem's 
new status could be welcomed warmly across the empire. Bishop Leo of Rome had res- 
ervations about the hierarchical measures of Chalcedon, since these also benefited 
Rome's main rival, Constantinople. Likewise, many in Alexandria refused to recognize 
the council at all. Since the good will of Constantinople and the emperor had been 
bought at Chalcedon with dogmatic concessions by Juvenal, the bishop of Jerusalem, 
a continued good will of the capital could not be counted on. And since Jerusalem's 
elevation ultimately came at the expense of a weakened Antioch, we should also pre- 
sume reservations from this quarter as well.* Jerusalem was thus initially faced with 
the challenge of living up to its new role. With respect to the internal implementation 
of higher jurisdiction of the bishop of Jerusalem, this was unproblematic. Indeed, as 
early as 451, Bishop Juvenal faced a Palestinian rebellion, but it grew from the 
ranks of the monks. The ecclesiastical hierarchy of Palestine aligned itself with Jerusa- 
lem at an early date: indeed, the rebellion actually contributed towards this alignment 
when its leader, Theodosius, put himself in Juvenal's place and by intervening in epis- 
copal investiture used his office to reshape the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the region? 


3 Canon 7 of Nicaea (325) [COD, p. 8,25 - 31]: Eneth ovvrBea Kekpätnke Kol mapasoots óápyato, WOTE 
Tov Ev Aikig &niokorov TIHÄOBOL, EXETW TTV àkoAovOtav TÄS TUNG, TH LNTPOTMOAEL ogGopévov TOD oi- 
kelov ddıwpartoc. On the development to the Chalcedonian period, Kötter 2013, 85-86, 90. 

4 On the reception of the Council of Chalcedon: Brennecke 1998, 24-53; Grillmeier 1991. Despite its 
age, the collection of essays edited by Heinrich Bacht and Alois Grillmeier on the Council of 451 re- 
mains noteworthy: Bacht/Grillmeier 1953. 

5 The rebellion was genuinely motivated by matters of doctrine, as a letter of Marcian to the monks 
of Sinai shows: ACO II.1,3, 131-132. For overviews of the revolt: ACO IL.1,3, 131—132; Evagr. HE 2,5; 
Zach. HE 3,3; Theoph. AM 5945 [452/3, p. 107,6-27]. Cf. Grillmeier 1991, 113-120; Heyer 1984, 
70-73; Honigmann 1950, 247-254; Klein 2018a, 172-4; Klein 2018b, 254-260; Leuenberger-Wenger 
2019, 398-400; Perrone 1980, 88-103; Solzbacher 1989, 184-197. The monks, who were not part 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, played an especially important role for the patriarchs of Jerusalem. 
Cf. Chitty 1966, 110; Grillmeier 2004, 45 — 47; Heyer 1984, 57; Leuenberger-Wenger 2019, 523 — 525; Per- 
rone 1998b passim. 
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Jerusalem’s jurisdiction in Palestine itself was thereby recognized by all parties across 
the doctrinal spectrum.° 

It remained to be seen whether the new patriarchate could also assert itself ex- 
ternally in the world of ecclesiastical ‘superpowers’. How great a contribution would 
Jerusalem be permitted to make to contemporary controversies? How important were 
the positions taken by the Holy City to other players? And how pronounced was its 
bishops' interest in getting involved beyond their own jurisdiction? More specifically: 
could Jerusalem maintain its internal autonomy against external encroachments, 
and could it in turn influence events outside its own territory? Since individual 
late-antique churches structurally lacked means of enforcement to secure their inter- 
ests in the face of resistance without relying on the imperial court, the players in the 
imperial capital at Constantinople intrinsically had an important part in these ques- 
tions of autonomy and influence." 

This connection is particularly clear in the case of the other great churches: in- 
ternal divisions in Antioch after Chalcedon again and again gave the capital the op- 
portunity to intervene in the internal ecclesiastical affairs of Syria and to strengthen 
friendly bishops against their opponents. In Alexandria, by contrast, similar inter- 
vention was possible only with great effort. At the latest under Emperor Anastasius, 
a factual freedom of the church of Egypt from imperial encroachment was no longer 
fundamentally questioned, whereby the church of Alexandria in turn sacrificed some 
of its influence on events outside of Egypt. And while the popes of Rome repeatedly 
attempted to exert influence in the East, it became increasingly clear to them that 
their real power outside Italy depended on either the a priori acceptance of their 
claims by their addressees or on enforcement by the eastern Roman emperors. Simul- 
taneously, the political disintegration of the empire ensured that Constantinople 
could no longer directly influence the Roman church, the independence of which 
was thus comparatively secure.® 

Jerusalem's elevation thus awaited confirmation by subsequent events. These 
events will be examined below up to the year 518, that is, the point in time where 
the death of Emperor Anastasius led to an important reversal of the doctrinal posi- 
tion of imperial-ecclesiastical policy. The period under consideration here — especial- 
ly the later reign of Anastasius - is well-documented compared to the otherwise 
quite scanty historical record of the ecclesiastical engagement of the bishops of Jeru- 


6 The situation in Palestine was fundamentally different from that in, e.g., Rome, where Chalcedo- 
nian doctrine was undisputed but the hierarchical measures of the council — particularly the so- 
called ‘canon 28’ — were not recognized. 

7 This interplay of ecclesiastical players and the monarchy as enforcer is the functional core of the 
late-antique 'Reichskirche'. Cf. Kótter 2014b, 3-8. 

8 On the early reception of the Council of Chalcedon and on the situation of the five patriarchates at 
this early stage: Kótter 2013, 47-55, 69 — 90. 
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salem.? Building on a chronological survey of the events, this chapter will focus on 
the categories of internal autonomy from encroachment and of influence on external 
developments. By this, some light should be shed on the consolidation phase of the 
patriarchate of Jerusalem. 


Jerusalem and the Reception of Chalcedon: 
A History of Events 


Juvenal of Jerusalem paid a high price for his success at Chalcedon. Although at the 
so-called *Robber Council’ of Ephesus in 449 he had stood with Bishop Dioscorus of 
Alexandria in support of the radical Miaphysite theology of the Constantinopolitan 
archimandrite Eutyches, he changed sides two years later and accepted the formula 
proposed in Chalcedon that Christ was one person £v 600 @voeow. As a reward, he 
was given jurisdiction over the three Palestines.!? 

Immediately after the council, it emerged that many of his former adherents were 
not at all prepared to treat their own dogmatic positions with similar flexibility. 
Monks in particular, under the leadership of Theodosius, were outraged by the adop- 
tion of what was in their eyes a Nestorian creed and by their own bishop's approval 
of it. Upon returning from Chalcedon, Juvenal was immediately called upon to re- 
cant, which he refused to do, intimating that he had merely carried out the emperor's 
will. While Juvenal fled and took refuge in Constantinople, the rebels elevated their 
leader Theodosius to be the bishop of Jerusalem and immediately set about reshap- 
ing the hierarchy of Palestine in accordance with their positions.“ Not until Emperor 
Marcian systematically intervened on behalf of his council in 454 was the rebellion 


9 The following documents survive: a synodikon of Bishop Martyrius of Jerusalem to Bishop Peter 
Mongus of Alexandria [Zach. HE 5,12]; the text of the so-called Palestinian Union [Zach. HE 5,6]; a let- 
ter of Palestinian monks to Bishop Alcison of Nicopolis [Evagr. HE 3,31;33]; a letter of the archiman- 
drites Sabas and Theodosius to Emperor Anastasius [Cyr. Scyth. VS 57]. Narrative sources are limited 
primarily to the monks’ lives of Cyril of Scythopolis. On these, see Trampedach 2005, 285-292. 
10 Zach. HE 3,3 clearly makes this connection. Juvenal's support of the Chalcedonian ekthesis [ACO 
II.1,2, 128-130] was not insignificant: the bishop of Jerusalem was important already simply because 
of his seniority - he had been bishop since 422: Honigmann 1950, 237. For the promotion of Jerusalem 
in Chalcedon cf. Leuenberger-Wenger 2019, 66; 312- 314. 

11 Juvenal retorted to the rebels that opposition to himself, who supported the resolutions of the im- 
perial council, was opposition to Emperor Marcian: Zach. HE 3,5 [p. 109,17- 22]. On the implication for 
the freshly acquired status of the patriarchate: Klein 2018b, 257. The monks obviously preferred a mo- 
nastic form of Christological mysticism that had more in common with a Miaphysite theology than the 
Chalcedonian theology of separate natures: Solzbacher 1989, 185. Incidentally, it was precisely be- 
cause of the disruptions resulting from the impossibility of regulating among different groups of 
monks that Chalcedon had canonically placed the ecclesiastic hierarchy over the monastic hierarchy, 
cf. Wipszycka 2018 passim. On the sources and scholarship on the rebellion: n. 5. 
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put down: Juvenal returned, and Theodosius fled.” Thanks to imperial support, Ju- 
venal’s position within his church was now relatively secure, but a comprehensive 
reconciliation apparently did not occur. It seems that hold-outs among the monks 
maintained anti-Chalcedonian positions for a long time. However, in Palestine, in 
contrast to Egypt and Syria, this did not result in inextricable tensions that might 
have destabilized the region over the long term. The peculiar composition of Pales- 
tinian monastic groups, which were recruited primarily from outside the region and 
thus were less capable of mobilizing and influencing the faithful of Palestine, as well 
as shared concern for the sacred sites, which transcended doctrinal controversy, 
made the conflict in the Holy Land take a less radical course than in neighboring re- 
gions.” 

Nevertheless, a critical attitude toward Chalcedon within Palestine was not at all 
exclusively restricted to the monks. This emerged clearly in 475: the usurper Basilis- 
cus had driven Emperor Zeno from Constantinople and in his search for supporters of 
his policy he relied on those who had consistently opposed the council of 451. Basi- 
liscus therefore not only recalled the Egyptian leader of the Miaphysites, Timotheus 
Aelurus, from exile, but also scrapped the Council of Chalcedon in an enkyklion.'^ 
Anastasius of Jerusalem, the successor of the deceased Juvenal, approved this docu- 
ment and was by no means the only one. Yet when uprisings in Constantinople 
forced Basiliscus to annul the enkyklion in an antenkyklion, nothing is known of 
the approval of this second document by Anastasius. When Zeno again steered a 
Chalcedonian course after Basiliscus’ fall in 476 and hordes of bishops hastened 
to excuse their prior acceptance of the enkyklion before Patriarch Acacius of Constan- 
tinople, it was Anastasius who refused to do so, as Zacharias Rhetor stresses.” 

Anastasius, under whom internal tensions in Palestine had apparently continued 
to fester, died early in 478. His successor Martyrius successfully reconciled the hostile 
parties in the same year. The so-called Palestinian Union simply avoided taking a 


12 Marcian’s crucial part in the suppression of the rebellion is indicated in a synodal letter of Juvenal 
[ACO 11.5, 9,1-29] and a letter of thanks written by Pope Leo [Leo M. Ep. 126 (ACO II.4, 81,31- 82,13)]. 
13 Cf. Kennedy 2000, 601; Leuenberger-Wenger 2019, 401-402; Moss 2016; 68-69; Perrone 1998a, 
15-16, 20-21; Roldanus 1998, 128; Solzbacher 1989, 196-197; Winkelmann 1980, 98-99. Further- 
more, the Council of Chalcedon was less discredited in Palestine than in Egypt, where it was associ- 
ated with a hierarchical defeat on account of the deposition of their regional leader, Dioscorus of 
Alexandria. 

14 Cf. Cod. Vat. gr. 1431,73 [p. 49,1- 51,30]; Evagr. HE 3,4; Zach. HE 5,2. On the origins, content, and 
transmission of the enkyklion: Blaudeau 2003, 156-163. The sources usually indicate that Basiliscus 
was influenced by Timotheus Aelurus. 

15 Zach. HE 5,5. Cf. also: Simplic. Ep. ad Acac., 121,25-30. The antenkyklion: Cod. Vat. gr. 1431,74 
[p. 52,1-20]; Evagr. HE 3,7. Anastasius would have benefited from the new doctrinal development 
in the event that a new ecumenical council, being pushed by Aelurus, was about to be convened 
in Jerusalem. Patrich 1995, 301 explains that only the bishop’s advanced age protected him from per- 
secution after Zeno’s imperial and Chalcedonian restoration. According to Fedalto 1988, 1001, Anas- 
tasius died in January 478. In contrast to other players, the bishop had not even been condemned by a 
synod, while simple metropolitan bishops, like Paul of Ephesus, were indeed punished. 
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clear position regarding the controversial Council of Chalcedon: while the councils of 
Nicaea, Constantinople, and Ephesus I are explicitly accepted, the same is not true of 
the synod of 451, although it is not explicitly condemned.” Keeping quiet about the 
crucial, controversial point proved to be a viable way for leaders in Palestine to ac- 
knowledge shared ecclesiastical convictions while putting an end to the disputes 
over Chalcedon. Therefore, the Union became the direct model for a famous edict 
of Emperor Zeno: with the Henotikon of 482, Zeno hoped to achieve church unity be- 
tween the moderate Chalcedonian Acacius of Constantinople and the moderate anti- 
Chalcedonian Peter Mongus of Alexandria. Just like the Union, the Henotikon explic- 
itly only recognized the councils of 325, 381, and 431, but avoided at the same time 
explicit condemnation of Chalcedon. Instead, it mentioned an anathema of Nestorius 
and Eutyches, which was already accepted by all sides." Since this document actual- 
ly succeeded in producing a settlement between Constantinople and Alexandria, 
Zeno soon extended the validity of the edict: on this basis, broad ecclesiastical 
unity was quickly achieved in the eastern empire.!? 

While the Henotikon soon encountered resistance in the conflict-ridden areas of 
Egypt and Syria - the disputes over Chalcedon had played out here much more rig- 
idly than in Palestine, which destroyed an overall willingness of many of those in- 
volved to compromise — Martyrius of Jerusalem had no difficulty approving the 
edict. Since it traced its origin directly back to the Palestinian Union, it did not 
lead to tensions in Palestine. On the contrary, the ecclesiastical unity of the Henoti- 


16 The Union is transmitted only in Zach. HE 5,6 [Vol. 1, 153,14 — 154,8]: Quisquis ergo huic fidei defi- 
nitioni cccxviii patrum nostrorum sanctorum episcoporum qui Nicaeae congregati sunt contraria sentit, 
quam secuti sunt et confirmaverunt cuique adsensi sunt et cl episcopi qui in urbe regia convenerunt fi- 
deles et veri, et synodus quae Ephesi habita est, aut sensit aut docuit, anathema sit, si aliam doctrinam 
vel disciplinam habet quae in variis locis facta est, sive Arimini sive Sardicae sive Chalcedone [...] [vol. 1, 
153,25 - 31]. That the Union became the model for the Henotikon [cf. n. 17] is undisputed. Cf. Frend 
1972, 174 — 175; Grillmeier 1991, 284; Perrone 1998b, 88; Winkelmann 1980, 98-99. 

17 Cod. Vat. gr. 1431,75 [p. 52,21- 54,21]; Evagr. HE 3,14. Liberat. 17, 113-117 gives a Latin translation, 
Zach. HE 5,8 a slightly abridged Syrian version. The controversial concluding sentence, which does 
not condemn Chalcedon but relativizes it, derives almost verbatim from the Palestinian Union (cf. 
n. 16): nåvta 8£ Tov Étepóv TL PPOVNOAVTA f| qpovobvra i viv 7 rumore f| £v XoAkn8óvi f| £v oiat- 
önnote ovvdbwr åvaðepatičopev [...]. On the Henotikon and its significance for imperial ecclesiastical 
politics: Blaudeau 2006, 206 - 231; Blaudeau 2007, 77; Brennecke 1998, 43-47; Frend 1972, 174-183; 
Gray 1979, 28-34; Grillmeier 1991, 285-290; Kinzig 2016, 629—630; Kötter 2013, 61-68; Maraval 
2001, 133-135; Meier 2009, 46—51; Ritter 1982, 273-274. The anathematization of both Eutyches 
and Nestorius illustrates how the document, much like Chalcedon itself, was intended to serve as 
a via media between the two poles of the doctrinal controversy. This was hardly perceived, however, 
in the subsequent elaboration of the theological developments and the general tendency towards 
theological prejudice. Cf. Kótter 2011, 53; Kótter 2014a, 167. 

18 Martyrius of Jerusalem [letter of Martyrius to Peter Mongus: Zach. HE 5,12] and Peter Knapheus of 
Antioch soon approved the Henotikon; Zach. HE 6,1 explicitly refers to this church unity. Although the 
popes in Rome did not join the compromise, ecclesiastical unity in the very part of the empire over 
which the emperor actually had control was achieved. 
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kon stabilized conditions in Palestine, which were laid on a quite similar foundation 
of reconciliation. Accordingly, Martyrius’ successor Sallustius even actively defended 
the compromise against Bishop Euphemius of Constantinople, whose contacts to the 
church of Rome threatened the ecclesiastical unity achieved by the Henotikon, which 
cannot have been in Jerusalem’s interest. Together with the bishop of Alexandria, 
Sallustius passed on to the new emperor, Anastasius, a letter from Euphemius to 
Rome and thus brought him under suspicion of political-doctrinal disloyalty.'? 

It nonetheless soon appeared that neither the Palestinian settlement nor the em- 
pire-wide compromise of the Henotikon were particularly stable. Emperor Anastasius 
held Zeno’s course and even systematically expanded his conciliatory policy: the He- 
notikon ought no longer to serve only as a stopgap to open controversy, but as a com- 
mon basis on which the disputing parties could positively agree despite their differ- 
ences over Chalcedon.*° But hardliners in both doctrinal camps increasingly 
expressed criticism of the document, which according to their respective positions 
did not go far enough in rejecting Chalcedon or in embracing it.” Anastasius’ own 
frequent interventions in ecclesiastical politics bear some responsibility for the hard- 
ening of these fronts until his death in 518. And the church of Palestine appears as a 
dynamic factor in this process, too, as it developed more and more into the real de- 
fender of Chalcedon in the East. In 492, under the supporter of the Henotikon, Sallus- 
tius, the distinctly Chalcedonian Theodosius and Sabas were appointed archiman- 
drites of the monks of Palestine. Just two years later the two monks found an ally 
in the like-minded Elias, who was appointed bishop of Jerusalem after the death 
of Sallustius.” Elias was a moderate Chalcedonian who approved the Henotikon, 
but he did not keep silent about Chalcedon: he wished to recognize the council ex- 
plicitly for its condemnation of Nestorius and especially for the condemnation of Eu- 
tyches. The bishops Macedonius of Constantinople and Flavian of Antioch took a 


19 Zach. HE 7,1. Nothing more is known about Sallustius. 

20 Evagr. HE 3,30 [p. 125,32- 126,8] reports that in the emperor's effort to restore peace in the Church, 
he neither publicly proclaimed nor condemned Chalcedon, but for the most part gave individual bish- 
ops free rein within the limits of the Henotikon. 

21 The theological fronts actually grew further apart in the wake of the Henotikon: under Zeno, doc- 
trinal differences were still relatively small, and the churches fairly evenly divided between Chalce- 
donians and anti-Chalcedonians. From 482, and particularly under Anastasius, the disintegrative ef- 
fects of the document became ever more obvious. In addition to existing tensions, the interpretation 
of the Henotikon with respect to Chalcedon became a matter of dispute. Haacke 1953, 126-130 already 
observed this further differentiation of positions in the first part of Anastasius' reign. For the struc- 
tural problems of the Henotikon cf. Kótter 2014a passim. 

22 All three were students of Euthymius, who had supported the council during the rebellion of the 
Palestinian monks. Cf. Chitty 1966, 89 — 90. The archimandrites served as the link between the monks 
and the clergy. They were appointed by the bishop of Jerusalem; in the case of Sabas and Theodosius, 
this occurred under pressure from the monks [Cyr. Scyth. VS 30 (p. 114,23 - 26)]. On the role of the 
archimandrites: Bacht 1953, 296-299; Patrich 1995, 287—290; Rousseau 1997, 43-44. In particular 
on Sabas: Patrich 1995, 37-48, 287-299. It is impossible to say now whether these appointments 
led to the doctrinal reorientation in Palestine or are indicative of existing trends. 
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similar line.? When Emperor Anastasius took a new, more clearly anti-Chalcedonian 
stance in his religious policy after 507, the three bishops were ultimately deposed. 
Ironically, it was Elias who had been at least indirectly responsible for this, by break- 
ing the compromise of the Union in 507 and permitting the Chalcedonian monk 
Nephalius to expel anti-Chalcedonian groups of monks from their monasteries in 
Palestine. A certain Severus set out for Constantinople in order to lead protests 
against this and soon became the emperor's most important theological advisor.”* 

While Severus now worked against the bishop of the imperial capital, Macedo- 
nius, Flavian in Syria came into conflict with Severus' partisan Philoxenus of Hiera- 
polis, a conflict in which Elias also became embroiled. As the disputes within the dif- 
ferent regions worsened and expanded, Macedonius finally fell in 511, and Flavian 
shared his fate just one year later.” Elias, however, was able to defend himself 
against his enemies' machinations. He relied on the support of Sabas and Theodo- 
sius: the former even campaigned for his bishop directly in the capital.’ It was 
none other than Severus who succeeded Flavian as bishop of Antioch in 512. It 
comes as no surprise that Elias, who enjoyed the support of the Palestinian 
monks, refused to accept him into ecclesiastical communion and thus ultimately 
stood in the way of the emperor's goal of achieving renewed, comprehensive church 
unity in the East. Anastasius accordingly had great interest in forcing the bishop of 
Jerusalem to recognize Severus, which by no means prevented Elias from refusing the 
bishop of Antioch repeatedly." Therefore, in 516 — or rather: finally, in 516 - Emperor 


23 On the collaboration of Macedonius, Flavian, and Elias: Cyr. Scyth. VS 50 [p. 140,18 — 24]. Cf. also 
Liberat. 18,128. 

24 Zach. VS, 102-103. According to the interpretation of the doctrinal reversal by Perrone 1980, 151- 
173, the banishment was its initial event. It remains an open question whether the presence of Seve- 
rus in the capital gave impetus to the Miaphysite reorientation of Anastasius' religious policy or 
whether the stage had already been set for it, as argued particularly by Meier 2009, 241-247. Cf. fur- 
ther Dijkstra/Greatrex 2009, 233-234 and Moss 2016 passim, who points to the fact that there was 
occasional disagreement between Anastasius and Severus as well; after becoming bishop of Antioch, 
Severus had nolens volens to adapt a more conciliatory position vis-à-vis the dogmatic disputes of his 
time. Nevertheless, his positions were still not acceptable to his determined Chalcedonian opponents. 
25 A detailed account of the events surrounding the deposition of Macedonius is given by Zach. HE 
7,8. Cf. Dijkstra/Greatrex 2009, 235 — 239. Elias and Flavian refused to recognize Macedonius' deposi- 
tion but did not deny communion to his successor Timotheus: Evagr. HE 3, 33 [p. 132,19 - 22]. Cf. also 
Cyr. Scyth. VS 50 [p. 140,24 - 141,3]. Theoph. AM 6005 [512/3, 157, 25-30] criticizes this conduct. On the 
role of Severus in Macedonius' deposition: Frend 1979, 190 - 193. Flavian's deposition is described by 
Evagr. HE 3,32 and Zach. HE 7,10. Cf. also: Joh. Nik. 89,69 — 70; Theoph. AM 6004 [511/2, 156,9 — 19]. 
26 Cyr. Scyth. VS 50 -54 gives a detailed account of Sabas’ diplomatic trip to Constantinople, where 
he personally interceded with the emperor on behalf of Elias and Chalcedon. Cf. Hay 1996, 120 - 121; 
Patrich 1995, 303 — 305, 311- 313; Trampedach 2005, 279 - 284. 

27 Anastasius had, for instance, provided the deliverers of a synodikon from Severus to Palestine 
with a military escort. The envoys were nonetheless driven away by Sabas' and Theodosius' 
monks. Severus then turned to Anastasius and informed him of the incident. Cf. Evagr. HE 3,33; 
Cyr. Scyth. VS 56 [p. 148,22— 149,6]. 
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Anastasius had Elias deposed. In consideration of the bishop's conduct since 512, 
this must have required massive state intervention, which the emperor could afford 
only after putting down a fairly serious revolt in the Balkans.?? Elias moreover ap- 
pears to have lost the unconditional support of his monks, without whom he 
could not hold out against the growing imperial pressure.?? 

Elias’ successor John would discover just how important Sabas and Theodosius 
were for the position and stance of the bishop of Jerusalem: John owed his office en- 
tirely to the fact that he had promised the emperor and his representatives in Pales- 
tine that he would enter into communion with Severus. Sabas and Theodosius, how- 
ever, urged him to break his promise. But they were not yet prepared to defend the 
bishop against the political reaction to this step: John was imprisoned by the dux Pa- 
laestinae in order to compel him to recognize Severus after all. The two archiman- 
drites, however, convinced the bishop in turn to feign acquiescence to this demand, 
whereupon John was released from custody. The planned ceremony at which he 
would express ecclesiastical unity with Severus was thwarted: Sabas and Theodosius 
gathered their followers together, appeared jointly with the bishop before the congre- 
gation of Jerusalem, placed Severus under anathema, and explicitly recognized Chal- 
cedon. The surprised dux Palaestinae preferred to beat a hasty retreat to Caesarea.?? 
Emperor Anastasius indignantly summoned Sabas and Theodosius (but not John!) to 
Constantinople. The two monks disobeyed this order, and instead sent the emperor a 
manifesto in which they threatened to spill their own blood rather than allow them- 
selves to be forced into unity with heretics.” Anastasius had no choice but to take 


28 The comes foederatorum Vitalian had, inter alia for doctrinal reasons, repeatedly marched on 
Constantinople. On Vitalian's rebellion: Malal. 16,16; Marc. Com. a.514-515; Zach. HE 7,13; Theoph. 
AM 6006 [513/4]. Cf. also: Meier 2007, 203 - 207; Meier 2009, 296 - 301. 

29 At least Flavian of Antioch had repeatedly made concessions to his opponents, which can be 
traced in the sources. Corresponding information for Elias is lacking; that he had finally officially re- 
jected the Council of Chalcedon, as Theoph. AM 6003 [510/1, 153,24 — 25] claims, is unlikely in light of 
subsequent developments: he still refused to enter into communion with Severus. But the confusion 
over an allegedly forged anathema of Elias against Chalcedon [Evagr. HE 3,31] at least suggests the 
bishop's engagement in support of the council was not always certain. Elias had perhaps made con- 
cessions that went too far in the eyes of his monks, which is why they distanced themselves from him. 
A passage of Zach. HE 710 might be interpreted to that effect: Elias supposedly responded to a letter 
of Severus’. Cf. Trampedach 2005, 273 - 276. 

30 Cyr. Scyth. VS 56 [p. 150,8- 152,12]. Cf. Bacht 1953, 285-286; Frend 1972, 151-153; Patrich 1995, 
306-309. A nephew of Anastasius who was also present was able to escape the unpleasant situation 
by making a large donation of money. Bishop John may be regarded as one of the more or less 'luke- 
warm' supporters of the imperial dogmatic course, who Severus in Syria had tried to avoid (with good 
reason) promoting to higher ecclesiastical ranks: Van Nuffelen & Hilkens 2013, 565 — 569. 

31 Cyr. Scyth. VS 57 [p. 155,11- 13]: Gwijs yàp Kal Gavárov KEINEVWV £v THI nepi niotewç Aöywı ó Bava- 
TOG r|piv Eotıv npotiuötepoc. The monks linked their orthodoxy with the immediate holiness of the 
tradition of the church of Palestine: [...] tvjv dAnPf| kai åpavtaciaotov ópoAoytav Kal niotiv Avwdev 
kal &£ ápyfic Sta TWV pakapiwv Kai ayiwv ATTOOTOAWV napoAofóvrec Grave oi TÄS Aylag yÇ TAUTNS 
oixrtopes [...] [ibid., 153,9 - 12]. On the text of the archimandrites: Trampedach 2005, 276 - 279. 
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their threat seriously. Since, on the one hand, its sacred sites gave Palestine great 
ideological significance for the entire empire and, on the other, it was unanimous 
in its rejection of Severus and therefore at least largely peaceful, the emperor acqui- 
esced to events and left the region alone.” The Chalcedonians had prevailed in Pal- 
estine. Accordingly, it was a synod in Jerusalem in 518 that was among the first to 
confirm the new direction taken in the imperial ecclesiastical policy of Emperor Jus- 
tin after Anastasius’ death.” 


The Autonomy of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem 


A large part of the conflict-ridden dynamics of the development of the late-antique 
Church derived from the attempts of individual churches to intervene in the develop- 
ment of others and/or in the development of the doctrine and hierarchy of the impe- 
rial Church.?* Since the rights of individual churches in their dealings with others 
throughout the empire were not fixed, but rather were based on experience and 
the degree to which they could be enforced, individual bishops tended to broaden 
their own scope for action by meddling in the internal affairs of other communities. 
Such testing of ecclesiastical power relations was likely to succeed only if it could 
count on secular enforcement to sanction it. To that extent, Jerusalem had to defend 
its autonomy in the hierarchical-doctrinal controversies of the post-Chalcedonian pe- 
riod not only against other churches, but especially against the imperial monarchy, 
whose authority made ecclesiastical intervention in the affairs of other churches pos- 
sible in the first place.” Structurally, a patriarchate's ability to assert itself depended 
primarily on its relationship with the imperial capital. Already in 451, it was primarily 
Emperor Marcian's desire for unity that had rewarded Juvenal for changing sides at 


32 Cf. Cyr. Scyth. VS 57 [p. 158,3- 7], who, however, incorrectly explains the emperor's retreat as re- 
sulting from pressure imposed by Vitalian. Vitalian had actually been defeated by that point, the pre- 
condition for Anastasius being able to depose Elias at all. It had probably been intimated to the em- 
peror that there would be a high number of casualties if he proceeded further on his path. Cf. 
Grillmeier 2004, 72- 75. 

33 The players in Jerusalem did not even wait for the emperor's command before taking such a step: 
Sabbait. 28; 30; Cyr. Scyth. VS 60 [p. 162,13 — 18]. Cf. Grillmeier 2002, 8-9; Heyer 1984, 82. 

34 Kótter 2014b, 8-20. 

35 On the principles behind imperial intervention: Bringmann 1998, 64-65; Ullmann 1976, esp. 1-9. 
The legal basis was the emperor's responsibility for ius publicum. Christian authorities did not have a 
consistent theory of their own with which to oppose him, and the New Testament's statements about 
the imperium [cf. Jn 18 36; Rom 13 1- 7; Rev 18] are inconsistent. Cf. Meyendorff 1989, 29. It nonethe- 
less seems that the segmented structure of the Church could not be transformed smoothly into an 
empire-wide organization, particularly since only a player outside the Church could grant this orga- 
nization an empire-wide sanction. The voluntary subordination of individual bishops to others, on 
the other hand, could not be taken for granted and was difficult to enforce by purely ecclesiastical 
means. Enforcement from outside with imperial resources, however, frequently led to resistance. 
Cf. Kötter 2014b, 8-13. 
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the Council of Chalcedon with jurisdiction over the ecclesiastical provinces of Pales- 
tine. Juvenal himself knew very well to whom he owed his rank; he indicated it clear- 
ly to the rebellious monks in Palestine. He likewise owed his reinstatement in 454 
to Emperor Marcian. By fleeing to Constantinople, Juvenal himself had brought about 
the emperor's intervention in the internal affairs of Palestine, to his own advantage. 

Marcian thereby demonstrated that individual emperors could theoretically reor- 
der affairs in Palestine according to their own will at any time. The precondition for 
that was the will to do so: Marcian, for example, cannot have had any interest imme- 
diately after Chalcedon in directly calling his ecclesiastical efforts into question. He 
therefore directed all his energy towards reinstating Juvenal and expelling his rival 
bishop Theodosius.” That decisive imperial intervention in Palestine continued to 
be effective was demonstrated half a century later by Emperor Anastasius, who, in 
516, succeeded in deposing Bishop Elias. But it is also clear in both Marcian's and 
Anastasius' case that it was by no means sufficient for the emperor merely to 
make his will known in order to countermand the will of the local players in Pales- 
tine. The events following the deposing of Elias, and the fact that this issue was ad- 
dressed only after Anastasius had put down a rebellion in the Balkans, suggest that 
the emperor had to rely on considerable coercive force in 516 to remove Elias from 
office.” 

Intervention in Palestine was costly, and therefore, authorities in Constantinople 
did not rush to resort to it. A glance at the situations in which emperors and their 
ecclesiastical allies avoided intervention makes this clear: above all, the fact that 
Bishop Anastasius of Jerusalem did not renounce the Enkyklion of Basiliscus of 
475 is noteworthy in this context. But it is all the more remarkable that Emperor 
Zeno left him alone in this respect, despite his own decidedly Chalcedonian course 
after his restoration to office.” It is moreover striking that Elias’ deposition in 516 
took place a considerable time after that of his allies Macedonius in 511 and Flavian 
in 512. Lastly, we can confirm that after the final condemnation of Severus by Sabas, 
Theodosius, and John in 517, Emperor Anastasius was willing to punish the rebels, 
but in light of their explicitly expressed readiness for martyrdom he abandoned 


36 Cf. n. 11. It is hardly a coincidence that Juvenal fled to Constantinople. 

37 Emperor Marcian had already emphatically confirmed ‘his’ council in four decrees: ACO IL1,3, 
119-124. He also interceded with Leo of Rome for the approval of the conciliar decrees, since the 
pope had refused to recognize the entire council on account of his rejection of ‘canon 28. Marcian 
informed Leo that the opponents of Chalcedon would exploit Leo’s ambivalence to make a united 
front against the council: cf. ACO II.1,2, 61,7-16. As Chalcedon encountered increasing resistance 
in the East, Rome’s explicit approval of its dogmatic content became ever more important. 

38 This also explains the late date of Elias’ deposition (516) in comparison to those of his allies Ma- 
cedonius (511) and Flavian (512). These coercive measures, however, proved to be ineffective against 
John of Jerusalem - or at least were not more effective than the intimidation by his monks. 

39 Paul of Ephesos and Peter Knapheus of Antioch were deposed, while the bishops of the diocese of 
Asia begged Acacius of Constantinople for forgiveness for their defection: Evagr. HE 3,8-9. Nothing 
like this is known for Anastasius of Jerusalem. 
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this plan relatively quickly. Although Palestine’s resistance was one reason for the 
ultimate failure of Anastasius’ religious policy, as will be shown below, the emperor 
was not prepared at this point to intervene decisively in the internal affairs of the 
church of Jerusalem and Palestine.^? 

There were various reasons for this repeated reluctance on the part of the emper- 
ors to involve themselves in Jerusalem. First of all, a comparison with other large 
episcopal sees in the empire shows that the effectiveness of imperial intervention 
in specific ecclesiastical regions was determined by geographical factors: the greater 
the distance between a region and the imperial centre Constantinople, the less likely 
(or at least the more costly) successful intervention became. For Constantinople, it 
was far easier to intervene in Antioch than in Alexandria or Jerusalem. The patriarchs 
of the Syrian metropolis in particular were especially dependent on imperial favor in 
the post-Chalcedonian period.^ Furthermore, during the reign of Anastasius, the Sy- 
rian church exhibited a second characteristic that made intervention there easier, 
and easier to justify: doctrinal positions in the jurisdiction of Antioch were far 
more fragmented than in Jerusalem or Alexandria.“ The emperors, in general, tend- 
ed not to take action in ecclesiastical-political issues on their own initiative. Evagrius 
emphasizes a certain reluctance on the part of Anastasius, and this may have been 
intensified by the negative reception of Zeno's Henotikon in Rome, as the popes com- 
plained that the document lacked a sufficient ecclesiastical-institutional basis. It is 
thus no surprise that the measures of Anastasius' religious policy responded to ini- 
tiatives and petitions from within the Church, making his ecclesiastical actions de- 
pendent on ecclesiastical impetus. That opened up more opportunities for interven- 
tion in the deeply divided region of Syria than in the doctrinally far more 
homogeneous (or at least quieter) Palestine. While Flavian of Antioch was under- 
mined by his internal enemies in Syria, Elias of Jerusalem did not face such a threat 
to the same extent. 

But it was not only that excuses for intervention in Palestine were lacking: the 
relative cohesion of Palestine also made intervention riskier and effective interven- 
tion more difficult. Thus, after 482, the emperors no longer attempted to take an ac- 
tive role in directing ecclesiastical relations in Alexandria, which was largely domi- 
nated by the Miaphysites. Likewise, in Palestine, success against the unified 


40 This despite the fact that Sabas and Theodosius did not hold back harsh criticism in their letter to 
Anastasius [Cyr. Scyth. VS 57]. Anastasius' intervention may have seemed too costly precisely because 
of the monks' declared readiness for martyrdom and their reference to the holy sites. 

41 Anastasius had been involved in all episcopal appointments in Constantinople and Antioch since 
his accession. The emperor had even actively approved Flavian's elevation, despite his later deposi- 
tion: Theoph. AM 5991 [498/9, 142,9 — 12]. Imperial influence in the investiture of Severus is well 
known. 

42 Both positions, Chalcedonian and anti-Chalcedonian, were widely held in Syria, both among 
monks and in the church hierarchy. Thus the bishops of Antioch were permanently dependent on im- 
perial support. Cf. Kötter 2013, 87, 231-232, 243 - 245. 
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Chalcedonians after 507 at the latest could not be guaranteed even by the deploy- 
ment of military coercion, all the more since such action would have endangered 
the holy sites. Anastasius briefly succeeded in reorganizing affairs in Palestine in 
516; however, it is characteristic of the situation that the local monks around 
Sabas and Theodosius could put more pressure on the new bishop, John, than the 
imperial deputy, the dux Palaestinae, could. Thus, Jerusalem was able to demonstrate 
its independence of development under Anastasius: all by itself, this relatively small 
region successfully denied Severus ecclesiastical communion for the entire duration 
of his time in office.? For Emperor Anastasius and Severus structural reasons made 
it difficult and ultimately too risky to pursue their objectives in the Holy Land by 
force. 

In all this, Jerusalem admittedly was hardly the highest priority in the emperors' 
ecclesiastical-political measures. Zeno had already demonstrated in 476 that the dis- 
obedience of the bishop of the Holy City might have to be accepted, when he failed to 
force Bishop Anastasius to approve his measures against Basiliscus. Also, with re- 
spect to Emperor Anastasius, there is no doubt that he could have brought about a 
change in Palestine by force. Sabas and Theodosius presumed as much when they 
declared themselves ready to die as martyrs before the prospect of such imperial in- 
tervention.^* But Anastasius was not prepared to shed blood to force Jerusalem to 
support his policy. The ecclesiastical unity of the really key sees had ultimately 
been attained under Severus: Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch were in com- 
munion. The mere fact that Elias became the focus of imperial interest only long after 
Macedonius of Constantinople and Flavian of Antioch had been ousted supports this 
picture of the secondary importance of Palestine, as does the lack of clarity regarding 
the jurisdictions of Antioch and Jerusalem, still observable in the post-Chalcedonian 
period. Especially in the struggle of Severus' ally Philoxenus against Flavian of Anti- 
och, the synods convened against Flavian were also directed against Elias; they thus 
were synods of the entire political dioecesis Oriens. It appears that the intent was to 
decide the cases of the two patriarchs together. The extent to which that challenged 
Jerusalem's autonomy, which had obtained its rank in 451 against the will of Anti- 
och,” is illustrated by the fact that, as new bishop of Antioch, Severus attempted 
to force Elias of Jerusalem to enter into communion. The violent Chalcedonian reac- 
tion of Palestine to Severus' appointment as bishop of Antioch at least in part derived 
from a need to dissociate itself from its Syrian ecclesiastical rival. 


43 The same is naturally also true of the bishops of Rome. Their case, however, is structurally differ- 
ent: since Rome was not directly under Anastasius' rule, he could not have forced it to accept Severus 
even if he wanted to. 

44 Cf. n. 31. 

45 Cf. Evagr. HE 2,4, who attempts to represent Antioch's loss of Palestine as a mutually agreed com- 
promise. Juvenal had in fact claimed far greater territories for Jerusalem as early as 449: Honigmann 
1950, 221-215, 224 - 227. Nonetheless, the measure can only be seen as a defeat for Antioch. Evagrius’ 
assessment merely reflects his Antiochene perspective. 
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The Influence of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem 


It is difficult to assess Jerusalem’s influence on imperial-ecclesiastical developments 
because the bishops of Jerusalem, in contrast to their peers in Rome, Constantinople, 
or Alexandria, never claimed the power to make declarations binding to the entire 
Church.“ Their demands instead always emerged from specific local and regional 
contexts, as in the case of the struggle against Anastasius, Severus, and Philoxe- 
nus." Nonetheless, Jerusalem played its part in the development of the imperial 
Church after Chalcedon: the church of Jerusalem was decisively involved in the fun- 
damental divisions with respect to the reception of Chalcedon. Juvenal's expulsion in 
451, for example, was one of the factors that led to imperial-ecclesiastical approval of 
the Council of Chalcedon in the first place: Leo of Rome, in particular, had at first 
been reluctant to recognize the council on account of its hierarchical measures, 
which favored Constantinople. Not until Emperor Marcian impressed on him the ne- 
cessity of at least professing the creed of Chalcedon in light of the anti-Chalcedonian 
uprisings in Egypt and Palestine was Leo ready to oblige; his support thus ensured 
the reception of the council despite initial resistance from many quarters. *? Since en- 
dorsing Chalcedon meant the pope also lent his support to Juvenal, it was the very 
resistance that the new patriarch encountered in Palestine that ultimately led to the 
recognition of his new ecclesiastical role. 

The next stage in the reception of Chalcedon was influenced by Jerusalem far 
more directly: Zeno's Henotikon had followed the example of the Palestinian Union 
of Martyrius of Jerusalem, which made the Palestinian church the direct inspiration 
for imperial-ecclesiastical policy. Hence, as long as the Henotikon was able to pro- 
duce doctrinal compromise across the empire, it also stabilized the position of Jeru- 
salem within the imperial Church.^? Therefore, Bishop Sallustius was prepared to dis- 
credit Euphemius, his peer in Constantinople, when he distanced himself to an 


46 Rome formulated claims of primacy that included the preeminence of the declarations of the 
popes. Therefore, the bishops of Rome had a far more immediate interest in the unity of the Church 
than the bishops of other major churches, who - even against outside intervention — relied much 
more heavily on ecclesiastical sectionalism. 

47 In 511, Sabas petitioned the emperor on Elias' behalf not to give up the tenets of Chalcedon, but 
that hardly entailed a claim to general leadership in religious policy by Jerusalem. The request de- 
rived instead from Sabas' intercession on Elias' behalf in the specific situation: the monk had traveled 
to the court primarily to petition the emperor for leniency for Elias on account of his contact with 
Flavian of Antioch. For a detailed account of the delegation and Sabas' conversations with the em- 
peror, see Cyr. Scyth. VS 50 -54. Cf. Patrich 1995, 303 — 305, 311-313; Trampedach 2005, 279 - 284. Cf. 
n. 26. 

48 For the letter of Emperor Marcian to Pope Leo: ACO II.1,2, 61,7— 16. For Leo's acceptance (solely) of 
the doctrinal rulings of Chalcedon: Leo M. Ep. 114 [ACO II.4, 70,19 - 71,22]. The pope reveals categori- 
cally that it was only the threat from the opponents of the council that moved him to approve it. 
49 The Henotikon would show, however, that Palestine, marked as it was by specific traditions, could 
not serve as a model for the entire empire. Cf. Kótter 2014a, 166 - 167. 
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alarming degree from the conciliatory document. The church of Jerusalem attempted, 
insofar as its means permitted, to ensure imperial support. This obviously was pos- 
sible only as long as there was at least a rough common doctrinal basis between the 
Holy Land and the emperor in Constantinople. 

Finally, the Chalcedonian volte-face of imperial religious policy under Justin in 
518 was provoked by the failure of Anastasius’ anti-Chalcedonian policy,” in 
which Jerusalem played an important role. Anastasius' failure was due to ecclesias- 
tical-political dynamics that had, inter alia, originated in Palestine. Thus, Severus' 
flight from Palestine to the capital in 507 had helped radicalize the ecclesiastical par- 
ties and thereby discredited the Henotikon as a conciliatory document.” It was above 
all the triumph of Sabas, Theodosius, and John, who successfully evaded the emper- 
or's and Severus' grasp, that will have given impetus to the Chalcedonian cause 
throughout the empire. Severus, for example, encountered resistance in his own ju- 
risdiction on account of his radical doctrinal position; developments in neighbouring 
Palestine will have scarcely mitigated it.?? To put it bluntly: the failure of Anastasius’ 
religious policy does not date to the Chalcedonian restoration under Justin, but 
rather began with the successful resistance of the seemingly secondary patriarchate 
of Jerusalem. The question of how Justin might have responded in ecclesiastical po- 
litical terms had all the patriarchates of the East been unified with regard to the 
Theologumena of Severus must at least be considered.” 


50 Justin's motives are not entirely clear. Possibly, he was put under pressure by the Chalcedonian 
comes foederatorum, Vitalian, like Anastasius before him: Gray 1979, 46; Haacke 1953, 141. Justin's 
Illyrian origins are often cited as a potential source of sympathy for Roman positions. Cf. Capizzi 
1969, 37; Jones 1964, 268; Meyendorff 1989, 208. Menze 2008, 18-22 at any rate considers it difficult 
to view the emperor as a staunch Chalcedonian a priori. Prior to 518, he was probably indifferent. 
Other reasons than his personal disposition must have influenced his decision to break with the 
course taken by Anastasius. Besides pressure from Vitalian, the “gestörtes Verhältnis zwischen Kaiser 
und hauptstádtischer Bevólkerung" (Meier 2007, 229) under Anastasius might be cited. 

51 Severus himself only unwillingly recognized the Henotikon. He made clear what he thought of the 
emperor's constant efforts towards compromise in a letter to a friendly monk: *What has thrown the 
churches into confusion down to the present day is this, the fact that those who are in power halt 
between the two sides, and wish always to please both sides" [Sev. Ant. Ep. CL 37 (p. 292- 293]. 
52 Some centers of resistance formed in Syria Secunda. Cf. the affair concerning Kosmas of Epipha- 
nia and Severianus of Arethusa: Evagr. HE 3,34; Sev. Ant. Ep. SL 1,21. Epiphanius of Tyre (Flavian's 
brother), Dionysius of Tarsus, Julian of Bostra, Peter of Damascus, and Marinus of Berytus refused to 
follow Severus. Cf. Sev. Ant. Ep. SL 1,21; Sev. Ant. Ep. CL 51 [p. 325 — 326]; Zach. VS, 114. On resistance 
to Severus: Allen/Hayward 2004, 12-13; Bacht 1953, 287-289; Honigmann 1947, 157; Honigmann 1951, 
38-39, 45 — 46; Leuenberger-Wenger 2019, 432- 434. 

53 Zach. HE 7,12 sees broad church unity under Severus’ influence as actually achieved. According to 
Zach. HE 8,1 [vol. 2, 16-18], the imperial official Amantius attempted to use this as an argument in 
518 to convince Justin to change his pro-Chalcedonian policy: Chirographum trium patriarcharum et 
episcoporum complurium dicionis vestrae nondum aruit, qui scripserunt et synodum anathematizave- 
runt. 
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On the significance of Chalcedonian Palestine for the course of empire-wide ec- 
clesiastical affairs, we may conclude by citing an instructive example: around 512, 
Palestinian Chalcedonian monks wrote a letter to the Illyrian bishop, Alcison of Ni- 
copolis,“ who had played a central role in the defection of Illyrian bishops from 
communion with the church of Constantinople. These bishops placed themselves 
under the wing of Rome, which led Pope Hormisdas to assert stricter Chalcedonian 
positions vis-à-vis the eastern churches and the imperial efforts of reconciliation, 
and to rule out any concessions on the part of Rome in increasingly blunt terms.” 
The position of Rome, which was influenced and emboldened by the Chalcedonian 
revival in the East, would prove decisive in 518/19 for resolving the so-called ‘Acacian 
Schism’ between Rome and Constantinople? Rome's experience of the Chalcedo- 
nian revival in the East primarily came from the Balkans; this region, however, 
was apparently in touch with developments in Palestine. Palestine's resistance 
thus made ripples far beyond the territory of the patriarchate of Jerusalem and its 
goal of merely preserving its internal autonomy. 


Conclusion 


Did Jerusalem succeed in transforming its ecclesiastical elevation in 451 into en- 
hanced significance? The reign of Anastasius demonstrates that the church of Jeru- 
salem, even in the event of conflict with players supported by the emperor, was ca- 
pable of preserving its independence of development. Various attempts at 
encroachment could ultimately be thwarted by Palestine's relatively uniform doctri- 
nal position. It also emerges, however, that, in the eyes of others, Jerusalem did not 
play a particularly central role: Emperor Anastasius could quite easily refrain from 
decisively enforcing his policy in the Holy Land, probably not least because he wish- 
ed to avoid shedding blood at the holy sites. The patriarchate had thus asserted itself 
as an independent player, but, admittedly, it stood to benefit from Palestine's sec- 
ondary importance regarding the strategy of the emperor and of the other patriarch- 
ates. 

Accordingly, the bishops of Jerusalem refrained from formulating any similarly 
far-reaching demands with respect to their own influence on the development of 
the church as a whole, in contrast, for example, to the bishops of the ‘two 
Romes'. Palestine was well aware of its prominent position as the church of the 
Holy Land, of course - Sabas and Theodosius stressed precisely that when they at- 


54 This letter is in Evagr. HE 3,31;33. 

55 Hormisdas wrote to his Gallic colleague Avitus of Vienne in 517 about what further actions he be- 
lieved the growing ecclesiastical resistance in the East required: in light of the situation, a delegation 
was necessary either to persuade those in power in Constantinople to change course or to discredit 
them in the eyes of the opposition in the East: Avell. 13712. 

56 On the Acacian Schism, cf. Kótter 2013 passim. 
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tempted to prove the correctness of their doctrinal positions to the emperor in 517? — 
but we do not see Palestinian players making fundamental demands for any sort of 
supra-regional leadership of the Church on that basis. On the other hand, the devel- 
opments in Palestine were hardly bereft of all significance for other churches or for 
the emperors: it was definitely noted what happened in Palestine, and, above all, it 
was noted how Constantinople reacted. In the period under consideration, the 
church of Jerusalem repeatedly gave impetus to or promoted developments that 
had ramifications beyond the narrow confines of Palestine. The region was thus 
far from being on the absolute periphery of ecclesiastical politics. However, a brief 
comparison with the other great episcopal sees of the empire?? further qualifies 
this conclusion: while Jerusalem may not have been on the periphery, in its signifi- 
cance for the development of the imperial Church, it was definitely the most periph- 
eral of the many centers vying for power and influence. 
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Part Four: 
Jerusalem, Constantinople and the End of Antiquity 


Paul Magdalino 


The Church of St John the Apostle and the 
End of Antiquity in the New Jerusalem 


The overwhelming presence of Justinian’s Hagia Sophia in the literature and land- 
scape of Constantinople has tended to overshadow the significance of the church 
buildings that came before it, and, more especially, of those that came after it, during 
the long sixth century. While certain predecessors of the rebuilt Great Church, nota- 
bly Juliana Anicia’s St Polyeuktos and Justinian’s own SS Sergios and Bacchos, have 
received much scholarly discussion, largely because of their surviving remains, the 
numerous church foundations that are recorded from the century after 537 have 
been virtually ignored by modern scholarship outside the topographical studies 
based largely on textual evidence. Yet it is abundantly clear from this evidence 
that the new Hagia Sophia, though no doubt meant to be the church to end all 
churches, actually gave new impetus to the trend of which it marked the culmina- 
tion. Justinian himself did not feel deterred from making new foundations, just as, 
in the legislative sphere, he added his Novels to his supposedly conclusive Corpus 
of Roman law. Neither were his successors inhibited by his achievement: every 
one, from Justin II to Heraclius, made at least one major ecclesiastical construction 
or renovation, and this is not to mention the often substantial contributions of impe- 
rial relatives, imperial officials, and the occasional patriarch.! None of these con- 
structions was on the outsize scale of Hagia Sophia, but some were evidently big 
by normal standards,” and all were public buildings in prominent urban locations. 
Seen in the context of this building program, Hagia Sophia appears as just one 
part, albeit the most spectacular, of a sustained official effort to sanctify the urban 
landscape. That the program and the major investments it required added up to a 
conscious policy rather than an accidental series of haphazard initiatives is suggest- 
ed by the reference, in Tiberius II’s Novel of c. 580 dealing with the domus divinae of 
the crown domain, to *the department in charge of the new churches"? This can only 
have been a financial unit set up by Justinian or Justin II in order to manage estates 
and revenues that were dedicated to financing the construction and the maintenance 
of recent and, perhaps, projected imperial church foundations. 

What was the rationale behind this massive, collective investment in church 
building, which was a huge strain on the budget of a state whose military expendi- 
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ture was steadily rising, even as its resources stagnated or declined? I would like to 
approach this question by looking at the foundation that seems, from the available 
evidence, to have been the last in the series, and therefore the last major new church 
to be built in Constantinople before the late ninth century. This was the church of St 
John the Apostle, situated between the Hippodrome and Hagia Sophia, close to the 
starting gates of the races, and across the road from the Milion.^ It is referred to as 
being “at the Diippion", “at the Million", and “near Hagia Sophia/the Great 
Church". According to the Patria, it was started by the emperor Phokas, (602- 
610), who dedicated it to his patron saint; it was then finished by Heraclius (602- 
610), Phokas' successor, who put a roof on the building and rededicated it to the 
Apostle John.? Although the Patria is not the most reliable of sources, its account 
gains some credibility in this instance from the Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council 
(681), which mention a scribe's workshop near the church of “Ioannophokas”.? Fur- 
ther confirmation is provided by the festal calendar of tenth-century Constantinople, 
from which it is clear that the church of St John the Apostle *near the Great Church" 
was not only the principal urban venue for the synaxis of the apostle on 26 Septem- 
ber, but also contained oratories where eight martyr saints, including St Phokas, were 
celebrated. One manuscript of the Patria says that the building was roofed by Ro- 
manos I Lekapenos (920 - 944), which probably means that he restored it. In 1181 the 
church was the scene of fighting between the regency government of Alexios II and 
the faction loyal to Alexios' half-sister Maria: from their position on the roof, the gov- 
ernment's soldiers were able to shoot down on their opponents who occupied the top 
of the Milion.” The church was visited by Anthony of Novgorod in 1200,” and in 1403 
by Clavijo, who describes it as dedicated to St John Prodromos;? it is described as 
functioning, though in need of upkeep, in a patriarchal document of 1402.% After 
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1453, it was transformed into a menagerie, and as such features in the accounts of 
many travellers to the Ottoman capital in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centu- 
ries. According to a Greek notice in an Athonite manuscript, the building was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in 1510, but even in its ruined state it continued for another 
century to serve as the sultan's lion house’ and to make an impression on visitors 
through its distinctive architecture." It has recently been shown, from the unpublish- 
ed travelogue of Julien Bordier, who accompanied the French ambassador to Con- 
stantinople from 1605 to 1610, that the church was finally demolished at this time 
and its building materials used in the construction of the Sultan Ahmed mosque.'® 

Thanks to the accounts, and the sketches, of the European travellers, we are un- 
usually well informed about the appearance of this building." According to Clavijo, 
it was very tall, with a completely round nave, seven altars, twenty-four vert-gris mar- 
ble columns, and fine mosaic decoration that completely covered the walls. Its 
round, domed form is emphasised by later writers, as well as in the drawings of Cris- 
toforo Buondelmonti,!? Hartmann Schedel,” Melchior Lorich,?? and Pieter Coeck van 
Aelst. The Englishman John Sanderson, in 1594, even mistook its remains for those of 
a theatre.” The Hapsburg envoy Reinhold Lubenau, who saw it in 1587, refers it as a 
“large, old Christian church, right by the Atmeidan square," and gives a detailed de- 
scription of the menagerie that it housed, which yields valuable information about its 
architecture. Eight lions were kept there, each of them tethered to a pillar, and a va- 
riety of other wild beasts were penned up in a series of chapels — between four and 
ten, depending on how one reads the description.? When Julien Bordier visited the 
site some twenty years later, the building had been pulled down, and "the entire 
square" of the Hippodrome was "filled with a wondrous quantity of dressed stone 
originating from the ... demolition" of the church. This 


had a circular plan ... I can reckon what it had been in its entirety on the basis of its ruins. For it 
is true that this temple was wondrous, its interior entirely covered, from top to bottom, on the 
vaults as well as on the walls and other areas, with very fine and rich mosaics, on which were 
represented all the figures of the Apocalypse .. One would scarcely believe how much fine 
worked stone was pulled from this church; those that composed round pillars had a diameter 
of eight or ten feet and a height of three or four. Those from the portals or other areas measured 
a toise [1.95 m.] or a toise and a half in length, and a thickness of half a toise.? 
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We may wonder about these measurements, and about the subject matter of the mo- 
saics, but we need not doubt the overall reliability of Bordier’s account, which was 
evidently based on his own observations and conversations with people who had 
seen the church before its recent demolition. 

Putting this information together, we can envisage the church of St John Diippion 
as a large, tall structure with a centralised plan, consisting of a circular nave off 
which there opened a concentric ring of adjoining rooms. On the main liturgical 
axis there would have been the main apse of the sanctuary to the east, and the nar- 
thex, which according to the Synaxarion housed the tomb of a recent, tenth-century 
saint.^ On the north and south sides were a series of apsidal side-chapels, the Ca- 
pellen of Lubenau's description, which in his day were reserved to different species 
of wild beasts, and in Byzantine times had surely been dedicated to the various 
saints whose cults were celebrated in the church. From the tenth-century Synaxarion, 
it is clear that six saints and one group of martyrs were commemorated in the 
church, making a total of seven “cults”.” This matches Clavijo's reference to seven 
altars, which together with Lubenau's mention of eight pillars, suggest an octagonal 
plan, with the entrance door and the main apse on the east-west axis, and six apses 
on the remaining sides of the octagon, three to the north and three to the south. The 
church apparently had two types of columnar support: the vert-gris marble columns 
seen by Clavijo, and the composite cylindrical stone piers whose dismantled sections 
Bordier saw in the Hippodrome. Clavijo and Bordier both mention the mosaic deco- 
ration, and another sixteenth-century visitor, Stefan Gerlach, confirms Bordier's in- 
formation that the church was built of dressed stone. The images of the church 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth-century panoramas further suggest that the building 
had a gallery and was surrounded by a circular colonnade. Finally, a reference to 
the church's ‘stoas’ in the patriarchal document of 1402 would seem to indicate 
the existence of a peristyle atrium. 

The church of St John at the Diippion must have been one of the more imposing 
landmarks of medieval Constantinople, by virtue of its distinctive design, its expen- 
sive stone and mosaic fabric, and its central location in a monumental ensemble that 
comprised the Milion, Hagia Sophia, the Baths of Zeuxippos, not to mention the Hip- 
podrome, the main entrance to which it dominated. It is of special interest for the 
modern historian because, if it was indeed the work of the emperors Phokas and Her- 
aclius, it is the last recorded major religious construction in Constantinople before 
the ninth century, and the last ever new foundation of a major, free-standing public 
church: that is, a church that was not part of a palatine, monastic, or previously ex- 
isting ecclesiastical complex. In more ways than one, therefore, it marks the end of 
late antiquity and early Christianity in Constantinople. As such, it raises many ques- 
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tions. In the context of Constantinople and Jerusalem in late antiquity, what interests 
us is the question of motivation. Why did Phokas choose to build this church? Why 
did he build it round? Why did Heraclius complete the building and dedicate it to St 
John the Apostle, Evangelist and Theologian? 

According to the Patria, Phokas built the church to commemorate an incident in- 
volving the horse relay station that had existed there before he became emperor. The 
army had sent him to demand payment of their wages, and he had escaped the wrath 
of the emperor Maurice by taking some horses from the stable and hobbling the rest 
to prevent pursuit. Whether or not there was more to this story than a rather fanciful 
etymology of the word Diippion, it does not preclude the more prosaic explanation 
that Phokas built a church because it was expected of him as emperor, that this was 
an important part of what emperors and their associates were supposed to do in the 
post-Justinianic age. If we look at the record of Phokas' immediate predecessors, we 
can see that he was conforming to a pattern. The sources attribute no less than eight 
church constructions or renovations to Justin II and Sophia, including the great 
church of St Paul at the Orphanage and the church of St James at the Chalkoprateia.” 
Justin's praipositos Narses is reliably attested as the builder of the church of St Pan- 
teleemon attached to the hospital that bore his name. ?? The reigns of Justin's succes- 
sors Tiberius II and Maurice were not so productive, but Tiberius is credited with 
starting and Maurice with finishing the church of the Forty Martyrs at a prominent 
central location.?? Maurice is further said to have restored the church of St Theodore 
at ta Sphorakiou, near Hagia Sophia, and to have added a church of St George to the 
same complex. Among the churches attributed to Maurice's close associates, we may 
mention those of the Theotokos ràv Apeoßivöov built by his brother Peter and the 
Theotokos tij¢ Arakovioong on the city's central avenue, founded by the patriarch 
Kyriakos; ?? the importance of the latter is reflected in the fact that it later served 
as the ‘home’ church of the Green faction.” It is clear that Phokas could not ignore 
these precedents, especially since he had come to power in a violent coup d'état con- 
cluding with the systematic murder of Maurice and his whole family. This put Phokas 
under pressure to prove that he was at least as worthy to rule as the regime he had 
overthrown. His church foundation indeed suggests a determination to go one better 
than his predecessors, to make his contribution to the city's landscape stand out 
from theirs. He erected the church of St Phokas at an even more central and presti- 
gious location, as part of the city's most imposing monumental ensemble. He also 
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gave it a distinctive form that did not, to my knowledge, correspond to any of the 
other major churches within the city, but did closely resemble two prominent Justi- 
nianic structures in the European suburbs. One was the church of the Archangel Mi- 
chael at Anaplous on the Bosphoros, which Procopius describes in the Buildings.” 
The other was the church of St John the Baptist at the Hebdomon, which Procopius 
says was identical to the church at Anaplous in every way, and whose basic resem- 
blance to the church built by Phokas is confirmed by the Patria, which describes it as 
“the round-roofed church with the apses".? We do not know whether Phokas visited 
the church of the Archangel Michael at Anaplous, but we know that he both knew 
and liked the church of St John Prodromos at the Hebdomon. For this was the church 
in which Phokas was crowned emperor by the patriarch Kyriakos on 25 November 
602, and from which he made his ceremonial progress through the city to the Palace, 
riding in a chariot drawn by a quadriga of white horses.” The church he built near 
the Milion thus commemorated, both geographically and symbolically, the end of the 
process by which he had taken possession of the city from Maurice. In this connec- 
tion, we should also note that it commanded the space, the Diippion, through which 
the chariots and horses were led to the starting gates of the Hippodrome racetrack by 
the teams of the Blue and Green factions who had been so conspicuous in the trans- 
fer of authority.” By marking the spot with a replica of his own coronation church, 
dedicated to his own patron saint, Phokas was erecting a very explicit monument to 
his personal imperial power. Only a triumphal column would have been more explic- 
it. Yet here too, Phokas was not to be outdone by his predecessors.”* Justinian had 
erected a column with his statue outside Hagia Sophia. Justin II had planned a col- 
umn in some other location; according to John of Ephesus, it had an interior stair- 
case. No less than three columns were projected to honor Phokas during his short 
reign, two in Constantinople and one in Rome. A massive marble capital bearing 
his monogram, and evidently made for some other such monument, was found at 
Synada in western Anatolia.” So it is clear that Phokas was motivated by a strong 
concern to impose, quite literally his imperial image on the urban landscape of 
the empire, and to emulate his predecessors in his secular as in his religious patron- 
age. 

But churches were not just demonstrations of power. They were also expressions 
of piety, however insincere, and we have no reason to believe that Phokas was not 
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sincerely concerned for the salvation of his soul, however much his paranoid cruelty 
and vanity may have got in the way. In a society that was obsessed by the cult of 
saints, the dedication of an expensive sanctuary to one’s patron saint was both an 
act of gratitude for past favor and a plea for continued intercession before the throne 
of God, in this life as in the next. In this sense, the church of St Phokas can be seen 
as a move to honor the great martyr from Sinope with due recognition of his proven 
and expected efficacy on behalf of his imperial namesake. Here too we may detect a 
sense of rivalry with previous emperors, notably Maurice. Maurice had not only com- 
pleted a prominent public church in honor of the Forty Martyrs of Sebasteia;?? he had 
also renovated a church dedicated to another Anatolian martyr, St Theodore, at a 
short distance from Hagia Sophia, and had added to this a church of St George, 
who was then in the process of becoming a local hero in Maurice's native Cappado- 
cia.” Maurice's devotion to these and other saints had not saved him from a humil- 
iating fall from power and a grisly death. In these circumstances, it was only appro- 
priate that the patron saint of the man who had replaced Maurice with the aid of 
Divine Providence should be honored with a splendid house in close proximity to 
the Great Church of the Holy Wisdom of God. 

But a public church built by an emperor was not just an act of private devotion. 
An emperor's piety was a public function that he performed on behalf of the state; he 
was himself an intercessor for the intercession for which he prayed, and a church 
that he dedicated to a saint was offered for the salvation of all orthodox Christians 
who worshipped in it. In this sense, it was an act of civic benefaction, and it was 
meant to complement, rather than compete with, earlier imperial foundations. How- 
ever selfish Phokas' motives for building a new church, he presumably justified the 
project on the grounds that it made a significant addition to the spiritual capital ac- 
cumulated by previous emperors, that it attracted a significant increase in the divine 
favor bestowed on Constantinople and the empire. What is not clear is how this ac- 
cumulation of spiritual credits was believed to translate into spiritual benefits. In 
other words, we return to the question we posed at the outset: what was the point 
of building new churches in post-Justinianic Constantinople? Why add to the eccle- 
siastical stock of a city that was already well stocked, if not overstocked? One can 
never be entirely sure, but access to services, sacraments, and sermons does not 
seem to have been a problem. I think it is appropriate to focus attention, not on 
the visiting earthly congregations, but on the heavenly proprietors to whom the 
churches were dedicated: Christ, the Theotokos, the angels and saints. The point 
was to multiply and enhance the sacred oikoi in which they were at home, and there- 
by to guarantee their increased and continued presence and availability. Their pres- 
ence became particularly urgent in the late sixth century, in order to refute contem- 
porary doubts about the power of the saints to act after the separation of their souls 
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from their bodies.^ In this, the accumulation of sacred space went hand in hand 
with the accumulation of relics, to which sixth-century emperors, like their predeces- 
sors, devoted much energy - here it is appropriate to recall the efforts by Maurice to 
obtain a body part of St Demetrius from Thessalonica,*' and by his wife, Constantia, 
to obtain the head of St Paul from Rome. 

Heavenly beings needed to be present in order to hear prayers and work mira- 
cles. From the point of view of Constantinople as a whole, however, their most im- 
portant function was to provide protection. The role of the Theotokos as supernatural 
defender of Constantinople against barbarian invasion was still to come at the time 
we are considering, but it had already been anticipated under Justinian, when Pro- 
copius described the extramural shrines of the Virgin at the Blachernae and Pege 
as outer defences that guarded access to the city gates.? Even without barbarians, 
there was much that Constantinople needed protecting against: it is sufficient to 
read Procopius on the plague of 542,” Agathias on the earthquakes and plague of 
557-558,” and Malalas on the almost annual occurrences of natural disorders and 
civil violence in the second half of Justinians reign.^* The fact that a similar cata- 
logue of woes is not recorded for the reigns of Justinian's successors reflects the 
changed priorities of the historians who took over the narration of events. It cannot 
be assumed to mean that disasters did not continue to happen. It certainly does not 
mean that they were not anticipated, and there is very eloquent evidence to the con- 
trary in the Life of St Theodore of Sykeon. When Theodore visited Constantinople dur- 
ing the reign of Phokas, the patriarch urged the holy man to prolong his stay because 
of a popular scare that the city was about to sink beneath the sea.^ It was not the 
first time the rumour had circulated; Malalas records a similar panic in 541.55 Thus 
it was in a climate of recurrent anxiety about the future of the city that emperors 
from Justinian to Phokas adorned Constantinople with new churches. Since, presum- 
ably, they did not build those churches in order for them to perish in an imminent 
catastrophe, we may rather suppose that they built in the hope of preventing catas- 
trophe, and the more catastrophe threatened, the more they continued to build. Thus 
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I would conclude that the church foundations that ended with the church of St Pho- 
kas and St John had one common function among the various motives of the individ- 
ual founders: they were all basically apotropaic. The accumulation of sacred space, 
of churches dedicated to heavenly patrons, was designed to make Constantinople too 
holy for God to destroy. It can be seen in the same apotropaic light as the renaming of 
Antioch, which Justinian in 528 officially designated as Theoupolis, the city of God, 
after the city had been repeatedly flattened by earthquakes with great loss of life.*? 

The case of Antioch reminds us that Constantinople was not unique, either in its 
natural disasters, or in its accumulation of churches that transformed the urban 
landscape during the fifth and sixth centuries? However, I have the impression 
that the evidence for church construction after the mid sixth century is more plenti- 
ful in Constantinople than elsewhere, with the exception of the Holy Land. Moreover, 
natural disasters had symbolic implications for Constantinople that they did not 
have for any other city. Being the New Rome, which by the sixth century had defin- 
itively succeeded Old Rome as the sole imperial capital and as the greatest city in the 
oikoumene, Constantinople inherited the role that imperial pagan Rome had had in 
Jewish and Christian apocalyptic thought: the role of Babylon the Great, the rich and 
arrogant sink of worldly corruption, which oppresses and murders the saints of God, 
and which in the End Times will be completely destroyed. The idea that Constantino- 
ple had assumed the function and would suffer the fate of the biblical Babylon was 
basically endorsed by Andrew of Caesarea, in his commentary on the Apocalypse of 
St John, written at the beginning of the seventh century.” It was then taken up by the 
Byzantine apocalyptic tradition, along with two characteristic motifs. One was the 
epithet Heptalophos, which was derived from the Sibylline oracles, and which, as 
Wolfram Brandes has demonstrated, is the source of the entirely spurious modern 
notion that the site of Constantinople was planned in imitation of the seven hills 
of Rome.? The other important motif was the prediction that Constantinople 
would be swallowed up by the sea, just like Babylon the Great in the Apocalypse 
of St John.” In the light of this prediction, the recurrent fear of submersion recorded 
in Malalas and the Life of St Theodore of Sykeon takes on new meaning, and suggests 
that the assimilation of Constantinople to Babylon was already well established in 
popular belief in the early sixth century. It also suggests that the apotropaic agenda 
of church building in sixth century Constantinople went well beyond the prevention 
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of natural disasters: it aimed to refute the belief that Constantinople was Babylon the 
Great, by transforming the imperial capital into a holy city, where the saints were not 
persecuted but honored with magnificent dwellings, and sacred space predominated. 
In other words, the accumulation of churches was meant to change the apocalyptic 
identity of the New Rome from Babylon the Great to New Jerusalem. 

That Constantinople aspired to be a New Jerusalem is almost a cliché, and that it 
claimed this status on the basis of its unrivalled concentration of churches and relics 
has become too self-evident to require demonstration. There is also a growing recog- 
nition that the time when the notion of Constantinople as a second Jerusalem first 
appears in literature, around the turn of the sixth century, was a time of widespread 
apprehension that the end of the world was imminent.^^ But no-one, to my knowl- 
edge, has hitherto made the connection between the two, and recognised that the 
desire to identify Constantinople with Jerusalem had a profoundly eschatological di- 
mension, because it involved the denial of a deeply disagreeable but widely expected 
alternative: if Constantinople was not the New Jerusalem, then it was the ancient 
Babylon, with all that this implied. This alternative scenario was not only alarming 
to the inhabitants of Constantinople; it was also potentially subversive of imperial 
authority, which in the sixth century identified with the urbs regia/ßaoı\evovoa 
nölıg as never before, and it affected the loyalty not only of Christians but of 
Jews, who continued to hope for the restoration of the kingdom of Israel. 

The transformation of Constantinople into a New Jerusalem was a broad and 
largely unstated ideal rather than a fully articulated program. It had to be; anything 
more systematic would have been considered a presumptuous if not blasphemous 
interference in the workings of Divine Providence. In particular, official ideology 
carefully avoided any attempt to equate Constantinople with the heavenly Jerusalem, 
or to sanctify Constantinople at the expense of the terrestrial Jerusalem, which re- 
mained the official ayia nölıg of the Christian empire. However, official ideology 
undoubtedly encouraged the interpretation of apocalyptic texts in a sense that 
was supportive of imperial pretensions. The sixth century saw two new developments 
in Biblical exegesis that sanctified the providential role of the Christian empire, and 
thus, by extension, of the imperial capital. One was the reinterpretation of the Four 
Kingdoms prophecies in the Book of Daniel to distinguish between the Roman Em- 
pire before and after Constantine: while the pre-Constantinian, pagan empire corre- 
sponded to the fourth in the series of transitory world powers, the Christian Empire 
was one with the kingdom of Christ, the kingdom without end. This interpretation 
first appears in the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes, written in the 


54 First appearance: Life of Daniel the Stylite, ed. H. Delehaye, Les saints stylites (Brussels 1923), 12. 
Imminence of the end of the world at the end of the sixth cosmic millennium: Brandes 1997, 24-63; 
Magdalino 1993, 3-34, esp. 4-7; Magdalino 2008, 123-128. 

55 Cf. Congourdeau 2001, 125 - 136. 
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mid sixth century.’ The other development was the rehabilitation of the Book of Rev- 
elation, or the Apocalypse of St John, which refined and elaborated the vision of Dan- 
iel. Since the third century, the Book of Revelation had been regarded with suspicion 
in the Christian East, largely because of its prophecy, in chapter 20, of a millennial 
reign of Christ and the saints on earth. But by the end of the sixth century, interest in 
the book had grown sufficiently to prompt the first Greek commentary, written by one 
Oikoumenios, who declared that it was the authentic work of St John the Apostle, 
and effectively defused its controversial prophecies, by explaining them as allegori- 
cal allusions to events that had already taken place." However, this historicist ap- 
proach clearly failed to satisfy, because only a few years later a leading churchman, 
possibly the patriarch of Constantinople, asked Andrew, the archbishop of Caesarea, 
to write a new commentary? Andrew guaranteed a long shelf life for his work by 
explicating Revelation as a book of prophecy that was still in the process of being 
fulfilled. Most crucially, he provided an explanation of chapter 20 that was both 
safe and pertinent for the age in which he lived: the millennium is the present 
age, which has begun with the Incarnation and will end with the reign of Antichrist, 
the age in which the saints “exercise priesthood and reign with Christ,” “being ven- 
erated by pious rulers and faithful kings, manifesting God-given power against every 
bodily ailment and demonic activity”.°? This was essentially the interpretation of the 
millennium that had been given by St Augustine two hundred years earlier, and it is 
not impossible that Andrew derived it from a Latin source. Like Augustine, Andrew 
saw the millennial kingdom mainly in terms of the ministry of the Church, but he 
opened the way for equating it with the Christian empire, which the successors of 
St Constantine governed in co-rulership (ovpBaot\eia) with Christ and the saints, 
whom the “pious rulers and faithful kings" venerated in the churches of Constanti- 
nople.5? 

Similarly, while Andrew, as noted previously, was inclined to endorse the iden- 
tification of Constantinople with Babylon the Great, he opened the way for identify- 
ing it with the New Jerusalem, by admitting the possibility that the prophecy of Gog 
and Magog, the savage tribes who are mobilised by Satan at the end of the millen- 
nium and besiege the holy city of the saints (Rev. 20, 7-9), refers to the Scythian na- 
tion, i.e. the Avars, who threatened Constantinople in the early seventh century.” 
The logical conclusion was drawn after the Avar siege of Constantinople in 626. The- 
odore, Synkellos of the Great Church, celebrating the enemy's defeat and withdrawal 


56 1173-75: Cosmas Indicopleustés, Topographie chrétienne, ed. W. Wolska-Conus, I, Sources chréti- 
ennes 141 (Paris 1968), 187—191; Magdalino 1993, 10 - 11. 

57 Ed. H.C. Hoskier, The Complete Commentary of Oecumenius on the Apocalypse (Ann Arbor 1928), 
58 Ed. Schmid; for the context of the work relative to Oikoumenios, I follow Scarvelis Constantinou 
(above n. 51). 

59 Ed. Schmid, 216, 218, 221. 
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due to the miraculous intervention of the Virgin, declared that the prophecy of Gog 
and Magog was thereby fulfilled. And since the Avars were Gog, “rightly have I inter- 
preted the land of Israel to be this city, in which God and the Virgin are piously glo- 
rified and all mysteries of pious devotion are performed ... What else ... is this city, 
which one would not be wrong to call in its entirety a sanctuary of God?”® Theodore 
was referring to the Old Testament version of the prophecy, as it occurs in the book of 
the prophet Ezekiel, and his message was aimed at the Jews, but he and his audience 
would surely have had the Apocalypse of St John, and Andrew's recent commentary, 
in mind. 

Andrew of Caesarea was writing his commentary on Revelation close to the time 
when the new round church of the emperor Phokas was taking shape at the entrance 
to the Hippodrome. Let us now return to this building and to the question of moti- 
vation that remains unanswered: why, when Heraclius took Constantinople and over- 
threw Phokas in 610, did he complete the church of St Phokas with a new dedication 
to St John the Apostle? Clearly, he did not want to let a good building go to waste, 
and clearly he wanted to disassociate it from his hated predecessor, whom he sub- 
jected to a thorough damnatio memoriae. But why St John the Apostle? Unless Her- 
aclius had a personal attachment to the Apostle that is not recorded, he is likely to 
have taken the advice of the recently elected patriarch Sergios, with whom he devel- 
oped a close collaboration over the next twenty-eight years.‘ As patriarch, Sergios 
would have been well aware that the Apostle John lacked a major sanctuary in the 
center of Constantinople where his annual synaxis could be celebrated at a conven- 
ient processional distance from the Great Church. The omission was all the more glar- 
ing in view of the fact that Justinian and Justin II had provided other leading apostles 
with centrally located churches: St Peter's next to Hagia Sophia, St Paul's at the 
Acropolis point, and St James's at the Chalkoprateia.° The re-dedication to St 
John of another church close to Hagia Sophia thus filled a conspicuous liturgical 
gap. At the same time, it coincided with two other developments that brought the fig- 
ure of St John into sharp and unprecedented focus in Constantinople during Hera- 
clius' reign. 

Heraclius came to power at a moment of unprecedented world crisis, when the 
Roman Empire was in the process of losing ground to Sassanian Persia in the “last 
world war of antiquity". In the decade after 610, the Persians conquered Syria, Pal- 
estine and Egypt, and their armies ravaged Asia Minor as far as the Bosphoros. Chris- 
tian sanctuaries throughout these areas faced desecration by the invaders. This hap- 
pened most famously at Jerusalem, where the Persians, on taking the city in 614, 


62 Ed. L. Sternbach, “Analecta Avarica,” Rozprawy Akademii Umiejetnosci, Wydial filolog., 2'* series, 
14 (Cracow 1900), 298-320, esp. 316 - 317. 

63 Kaegi 2003, 60. 

64 St Peter's was located near the skeuophylakion of Hagia Sophia, that is near the north-east corner 
of the building: Preger, Scriptores, 78 apparatus; Janin 1969, III, 398 — 399. It must have been built to- 
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sacked the churches and deported the relic of the True Cross to Ctesiphon. What hap- 
pened in Jerusalem was to be anticipated elsewhere, as the emperor and patriarch 
clearly did anticipate it in the case of a recently deceased holy man, Theodore of Sy- 
keon in Galatia: fearing that his relic would be despoiled by the Persians, but also 
desiring its protective presence for the capital city, they had it translated to Constan- 
tinople.9 The same concerns were surely raised with regard to other sacred sites in 
Asia Minor, and especially the most sacred and splendid of all: the shrine of St John 
the Apostle at Ephesus. Ephesus was partially destroyed in 614, and whether the de- 
struction was caused by the Persians or by an earthquake, the security of the church 
and of pilgrim access to the site was clearly disrupted.® It is therefore a reasonable 
hypothesis that at this point the authorities removed a part of the Apostle's tomb — 
his only available ‘relic,’ together with the sacred dust or ‘manna’ that it gave off” — 
to a newly completed church in Constantinople that was rededicated for the occa- 
sion. Anthony of Novgorod reported that the church in question contained “the 
stone that was placed under the head of St John the Theologian in his tomb”.‘® 
The same rationale of removing relics to Constantinople in the face of the Persian 
invasion may explain why the church of St John Diippion housed the cults of 
other important saints of Asia Minor, notably St Antipas of Pergamon, St Tryphon 
of Nicaea, and St Orestes of Tyana. 

By causing death, destruction and desecration throughout the East, the Persian 
invasions, coupled with the Avar and Slav invasions and the internal violence that 
accompanied the overthrow of Maurice and Phocas, undoubtedly intensified the 
mood of apocalyptic anxiety about the future of the world and the eschatological 
identity of Constantinople. The end of the empire and of the world was anticipated 
as never before. In these circumstances, the officially prompted confirmation, by An- 
drew of Caesarea, that the Book of Revelation was not only the divinely inspired work 
of an apostle and evangelist but also highly relevant to the current situation could 
only increase the reverence for St John the Theologian in Constantinople and encour- 
age the idea of honoring him with the new church that Heraclius was completing. 
Here it is worth recalling, too, that Andrew of Caesarea’s interpretation of the millen- 
nial prophecy in Revelation 20 repeated that of St Augustine. Heraclius came to Con- 
stantinople from North Africa, where Augustine had written and taught, and his leg- 
acy must have remained strong. Thus, we cannot rule out the possibility that the 


65 Kirch 1901, 252-272. 

66 Persians: Foss 1975, 739. Earthquake: Foss 1979. 

67 Like Christ and the Virgin Mary, it was believed that St John had left no corporeal remains on 
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emperor himself brought the Augustinian exegesis to Constantinople, although there 
were certainly other routes by which it could have arrived. 

Finally, we should recall one detail from the travel account of Julien Bordier, who 
saw the church of St John just before its demolition at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. He says that it was decorated with mosaics depicting scenes from 
the Apocalypse. It would be unwise to place too much weight on this short state- 
ment, which neither tells us exactly what iconography Bordier saw, or how he iden- 
tified it. Nevertheless, it is perhaps significant that he mistakenly thought the church 
was dedicated to St John the Baptist: in other words, he did not interpret the iconog- 
raphy on the basis of the church’s real dedication to St John the Apostle. The possi- 
bility therefore remains that this was a rare, if not unique, cycle of images from the 
Revelation of St John, commissioned by Heraclius on his completion of the church, 
although a substantial input by Romanos I, who restored the building in the tenth 
century, cannot be ruled out. Mosaics or no mosaics, however, Heraclius’ completion 
and rededication of the church added St John the Apostle to the supernatural defend- 
ers of Constantinople, and gave him an interest in ensuring that he would recognize 
it as the city of the saints, the New Jerusalem, and not the other city he had seen in 
his vision. 

The apotropaic function of church building was never explicitly articulated, 
which may occasion some doubt as to whether it actually existed. One later text, in- 
deed, explicitly denied any hope that Constantinople would be saved because its 
churches and relics made it too holy for God to destroy. In the Life of St Andrew 
the Fool (10" c., set in the 5 c.), the saint delivers a long apocalyptic prophecy in 
response to a certain Epiphanios who asks him, *How will this our city, the New Jer- 
usalem, pass away? What will become of the holy churches which are here, and the 
crosses and the precious icons and the books and the relics of the saints?" Andrew 
replies that the city will remain safe under the protection of the Theotokos until the 
end. Eventually, however, it will be desecrated and defiled by the rule of a wicked 
woman who will burn icons, crosses and sacred books, and will seek to destroy 
the relics of the saints, although God will spirit them away. After that, God will up- 
root the city and hurl it into the sea like a millstone.® But Epiphanios has a problem: 
*Some people say that the Great Church of God will not be submerged with the city 
but will be suspended in the air by an invisible power". To which Andrew replies, 
*When the whole city sinks into the sea, how can the Great Church remain? Who 
will need her? Do you think God dwells in temples made with hands?" Only the col- 
umn of Constantine in the Forum would remain above water, because it contained 
the “precious nails" with which Christ had been fixed to the Cross."? 


69 Just like Babylon the Great in Revelation 18, 21. 

70 Ed. and trans. L. Rydén, 'The Andreas Salos Apocalypse. Greek Text, Translation, and Commen- 
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The apocalyptic section in the Life of Andrew the Fool thus offers, through the 
mouth of the fictitious saint, an orthodox view of the end of Constantinople, the Em- 
pire, and the world, which is ultimately pessimistic. It corresponds to the idea, which 
we find in other contemporary texts, that Constantinople was both Jerusalem and 
Babylon’! - literally the city to end all cities. Along with these texts, it shows that 
the apotropaic battle to canonize an optimistic vision of the fate of Constantinople 
was lost as the millennium loomed. Yet insofar as Andrew is made to disappoint 
the wishful thinking of the inquirer, the Life reflects that such wishful thinking 
still lingered. A similar concern to refute a persistent alternative viewpoint can be 
seen in another passage, where the saint denounces what is clearly a messianic 
prophecy about the ultimate salvation of the Jews and their return to Jerusalem.” 
His narrative of the fate of Constantinople may similarly be read as a refutation of 
a more optimistic scenario that is implied in the questions posed by Epiphanios. 
In these questions, we can read the pious hopes of the generations of emperors 
and other Constantinopolitans who invested in the building of churches, the collec- 
tion of relics, and the production of icons and precious liturgical books. And in An- 
drew's responses we can read the nightmare scenario that all this investment was 
meant to avoid, and which made all of it redundant: the mutation of the New Jeru- 
salem into Babylon the Great. It was not a mutation that St John the Theologian had 
foreseen in Revelation. However, it was one that the biographer of Andrew the Fool 
expected him to live through, for elsewhere in the text, he has Andrew state that St 
John “is alive and in the world". This controversial but widely accepted belief, that 
Christ's beloved Apostle would not see death until the reign of Antichrist," had huge 
unstated implications for the churches dedicated to St John, in Constantinople, 
Ephesos and elsewhere. Those implications are interesting to contemplate but, un- 
fortunately, impossible to document. 
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James Howard-Johnston 
Jerusalem in 630 


Jerusalem was not one of the great cities of the Middle East in antiquity. Its position, 
set well back from the coast, a stiff climb from the rich plain of Sharon, on the edge 
of the dry Judaean upland, inhibited its development into a metropolis. It was no 
more than a bloated fortress, occupying a natural acropolis, the Temple Mount, 
and several nearby defensible hills. It had been able to develop into a respectable 
urban settlement, thanks to a relatively abundant water supply. In human terms, it 
did not stand out from the mass of cities which studded the Middle East in its 
late-antique heyday.’ But its past history invested it with extraordinary status. For 
it was the meeting-place between the immaterial and material worlds. In the deep 
past God had directed his chosen people across the Jordan. He had aided Joshua 
as he led the army of Israel into their allotted land and conquered it, city by city. 
He had authorized David to bring the Ark of the Covenant into the city and to 
place it in the Holy of Holies in the Temple. Jerusalem was thus the central place 
in his providential scheme for mankind, in that early era when the Jews were the in- 
struments for the realizing of his will on earth.? 

With each new stage in the development of monotheism, the status of Jerusalem 
was enhanced. It provided the setting for the drama which inaugurated the second 
era of human history. It was there that God incarnate, the single person of Christ, per- 
fect in his divinity and perfect in his humanity, submitted to a human court, was con- 
victed and sentenced to a lingering, painful death by crucifixion. It was there that, by 
the climactic act of the Resurrection, the godhead enmeshed in the flesh had opened 
the way to salvation for all mankind. It was no wonder then, that the supernatural 
aura of Jerusalem grew ever stronger, that places associated with the Passion were 
increasingly venerated, as this new, complex, proselytizing form of monotheism in- 
filtrated the Roman empire, east and west. So intense was the devotion of Christians 
to the holy places that a direct link was soon established between them and the im- 
perial authority, once Constantine had adopted the new faith. The legend of the dis- 
covery of the True Cross by his mother Helena, and the dispatch of a fragment to the 
new imperial city which bore Constantine's name, provided the vital connection be- 
tween the Gospel story and the role of the Christian Roman empire as the divinely 
authorized director of earthly affairs. 

Jerusalem thus acquired unrivalled status as a sacred place in late antiquity. In 
religious terms, it was the omphalos of the earth, that central point from which the 
divine debouched into the human world. As holy city, it easily outranked the great 
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metropoleis of the Mediterranean, which, by virtue of their wealth and political dom- 
inance, had become the principal cities of the Christian world. If, breaking loose 
from the trammels of chronology, we look ahead for a moment into the third, Islamic 
era, in which a purer, more austere monotheism was disseminated throughout the 
world, we will see that Jerusalem’s role was yet more elevated, raised up to a cosmic 
level. A strange rock which wells up from the surface of the Temple Mount was iden- 
tified as the place where God’s feet had rested when he created the whole visible uni- 
verse. It was also scheduled to be the place where the Last Judgement would take 
place at the end of time.^ 

Despite its special providential role, despite the strength of its natural and man- 
made defences, Jerusalem was not impregnable. Its capture by Pompey in 63 BC, like 
its earlier sack by Nebuchadnezzar in 587-6, marked a key stage in its history and 
that of the Jews - the incorporation of the city and the people into the Roman em- 
pire, in preparation for the inauguration of a new era in the reign of Augustus 
with the Incarnation and the supersession of the Old by the New Testament.? Over 
the next thousand years or so, four armed assaults were successfully made - by 
Roman legions against rebel Jewish forces (twice), by Persians in the course of the 
last Persian-Roman war (603 - 630), and by the First Crusade. Each caught the atten- 
tion of a listening world and resonated down the years, none more so than its cap- 
ture by the Persians in May 614. For it fell to the forces of a great rival power, devoted 
to an alien dualist and idolatrous faith. Damage was done to the holy places and 
there were atrocities in the course of the city's sack which could be and were mag- 
nified in the propaganda subsequently pumped out by the Roman authorities." Worst 
of all - at least this became the central theme of Roman propaganda - the fragments 
of the True Cross were unearthed, torn away from their proper setting and deported 
to Ctesiphon-Veh Ardashir, capital of the Persian Sasanian empire. 

The fall of Jerusalem came at a low point in the Roman empire's fortunes, when 
its innermost line of defence on the Euphrates had been breached and Persian forces 
had conquered Syria, from which they had pushed south into Palestine and occupied 


4 Elad 1992, 33-58, and van Ess 1992, 89-103. 

5 The most scholarly of Byzantine universal historians, George Syncellus, duly divided his history in 
two at 63 BC - Torgerson 2015, 93-117, at 97-111. 

6 There was no Arab siege. The city submitted along with the rest of Palestine in 634 (Howard-John- 
ston 2010, 466). 

7 A mass burial in a cave by the pool of Mamilla (or Magella) outside the Jaffa Gate corroborates the 
massacre there reported by Strategius, c.11.2, ed. & trans. G. Garitte, La prise de Jerusalem par les Pers- 
es en 614, CSCO 202-3, Scriptores Iberici 11-2 (Louvain, 1960) and Expugnationis Hierosolymae A.D. 
614 recensiones Arabicae, CSCO 340-1 & 347-8, Scriptores Arabici 26-9 (Louvain, 1973-4). Several 
hundred skeletons were found piled up in a cave which is fronted by a funerary chapel, with a mosaic 
inscription praying for the salvation and succour ‘of those whose names the Lord knows’. The latest 
of the 130 coins found in the cave was a gold solidus of the Emperor Phocas (602-610). See Reich 
1996, 26-33, 60; Corpus inscriptionum Iudaeae/Palaestinae, ed. H.M. Cotton et al., 1.2 (Berlin, 
2012), 245-246 (no. 869). 
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the provincial capital, Caesarea. While the commander-in-chief, Shahrbaraz, showed 
good sense and kept his forces away from the holy city, content merely to send in a 
small control commission, feelings began to run high inside the city as Easter ap- 
proached, eventually breaking out into riots in the course of which the members 
of the control commission were killed and a pogrom began. The Jews appealed for 
help. Shahrbaraz had no choice but to intervene.? 

He advanced swiftly. The Patriarch Zacharias was filled with foreboding and be- 
wailed what he saw lying in store for his flock and the holy places. His policy of ac- 
commodation was in ruins. All he could do was to send off an emissary, Modestus, 
abbot of St Theodosius, to ask the Roman force at Jericho to launch a diversionary 
attack.” The siege began at the very end of April when the Persians surrounded 
the city and began to construct siege-towers and artillery pieces. Inevitably damage 
was caused to sites in the vicinity. The size of the Persian army deterred the Roman 
force summoned from Jericho, which promptly withdrew. Their departure allowed the 
Beduin to raid widely, prompting a general evacuation of the monasteries in the Ju- 
daean desert immediately to the east of Jerusalem. The mood plummeted inside Jer- 
usalem. There were premonitions of disaster outside. A monk of St Sabas had a vi- 
sion first of Christ on the Cross at Golgotha, turning away from the entreaties of 
the faithful, and then of the church of the Holy Sepulcher awash with mud. He 
was killed a few days later. Two prisoners, monks from Phoenicia, were watching 
the city, when they saw its protective angels leave under orders from above, sixteen 
or seventeen days into the siege. Three days later, probably on 17 May, the walls 
were breached by mining, by the Damascus Gate on the north-east side, and the Per- 
sians fought their way into the city. 

Shahrbaraz probably did what he could to restrain his men during the sacking of 
the city. When order was restored three days later, his chief concern was to identify 
and remove trouble-makers, the political and religious leadership headed by Zacha- 
rias, and those with useful skills. He also sought out the fragments of the Cross, 
probably so as to assuage the feelings of the large Christian communities of Mesopo- 
tamia who might otherwise become restive at the news from Palestine. He then with- 
drew, back to Caesarea, still reluctant to impose Persian rule directly on the holy city 
and most of Palestine. There was no question, though, of the Roman government's 
neglecting the opportunity to make capital out of the episode. The only way to strike 
back at the enemy and to sustain spirits (and the regime's standing) at home was by 
a propaganda campaign. Every stop was pulled out to blacken the Persians. Much 


8 The best source is the history attributed to Sebeos — Patmut'iwn Sebeosi, ed. GV. Abgaryan (Erevan, 
1979), 114.29 — 115.23, trans. RW. Thomson in RW. Thomson & J. Howard-Johnston, The Armenian His- 
tory Attributed to Sebeos, TTH 31, 2 vols. (Liverpool, 1999), I Translation and Notes, II Historical Com- 
mentary (n. 34 for the siege of Jerusalem). See also Strategius, cc.2.8 — 3.5. 

9 Ps.-Sebeos 115,23—5; Strategius c.5,1- 20. 

10 Ps.-Sebeos 115,25 — 31; Strategius cc.5,21— 8.6. Cf. Flusin 1992, II, 141-142, 147-159; Magness 2011, 
85-98, at 88-94. 
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was made of the capture and removal of the Cross, presented as a latter-day analogue 
to the Babylonian Captivity. Such propaganda was, however, double-edged. It could 
and did, indeed, cause damage to east Roman prestige in Latin Christendom, under- 
mining the empire's status as an empire, as a superordinate power.” 

Two years after the fall of Jerusalem, the Persians resumed their advance. They 
occupied the whole of Palestine in 616 and restored order and security. Two large 
raiding expeditions across Asia Minor in 617 - intended probably to distract the Ro- 
mans - were followed, after a year’s preparations, by the invasion in massive force of 
Egypt in 619. Alexandria was captured and within little more than a year the whole of 
Egypt was brought under effective Persian control.” Then, in 622, came the final 
phase of the long war, the phase which would lead to the annihilation of the 
Roman empire. Notwithstanding the Emperor Heraclius' bold but forlorn counterof- 
fensive targeted on Transcaucasia in 624 — 625, the Persians retained the initiative and 
organized an attack on Constantinople and the metropolitan area, from east and 
west, by two Persian armies and a 80,000-strong host led by their ally, the khagan 
of the nomadic Avars. One of three contemporary sources for the ten-day siege 
which followed (29" July-7th August 626), a long sermon delivered probably within 
a month of the siege's end by the Patriarch Sergius' Syncellus, Theodore, latched on 
to an Old Testament episode which prefigured Constantinople's survival, when Jeru- 
salem weathered a concerted attack from Samaria and Assyria in the time of Ahaz. 
The awkward fact that Heraclius, like Ahaz, had sinned, could be passed over, since 
Heraclius, unlike Ahaz, was not in the city. Theodore's sermon is a fine example of 
the art of giving historical depth and significance to contemporary events, and of 
avoiding the giving of offence. A certain superiority was imputed to Constantinople, 
since it had not fallen unlike Jerusalem later to Nebuchadnezzar.“ 

The turning point in the war came in August 626. Not only were the Avars thwart- 
ed by the entirely manmade fortifications of Constantinople, despite the array of ad- 
vanced siege-engines which they brought to bear and waves of attack by land and, 
eventually, sea, but also one of the two Persian armies was defeated in northern Asia 
Minor and, even more ominous from the Persian point of view, the great power of the 
northern world, the Turkish khaganate, which controlled the steppes from the inner 
Asian frontiers of China to the Crimea, intervened on the Roman side, an army being 
dispatched across the Caucasus with an ultimatum instructing the Sasanian king. 
Khusro II, to withdraw from Roman territory and to return all prisoners of war, or 


11 An important source for the dissemination of this propaganda was Strategius' account of the sack 
and its aftermath (cc.8 — 12). Cf. Flusin 1992, II, 159-172. 

12 Flusin 1992, II, 177-181; Altheim-Stiehl 1992, 5-8. 

13 Howard-Johnston 1999, 1-44, at 1-4, 14-19 (repr. in Howard-Johnston 2006, Ch. VIII); Howard- 
Johnston 1995, 131-142, at 131-138 (repr. in Howard-Johnston 2006, Ch. VII). 

14 Theodorus Syncellus, ed. L. Sternbach, Analecta Avarica, Rozprawy Akademii Umiejętności, Wyd- 
zial Filologiczny, ser. 2, 15 (Kraków, 1900), 298.1- 320.29, at 298.29 - 300.20. 
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else face Turkish might.^ It was assuredly the grim prospect of war in the north 
rather than a last foolhardy thrust by Heraclius and his small expeditionary force 
across the Zagros and south against the Sasanian metropolitan region which trig- 
gered the successful palace revolution which dethroned Khusro, ended the fighting 
and opened the way for peace negotiations in spring 628.!5 

Eventually, in a third round of negotiations with a third Sasanian regime, that of 
Khusro's daughter Boran, terms for peace were agreed. They included the symbolical- 
ly all-important return of the True Cross to Christian Roman hands, those of Hera- 
clius, and its restoration to its proper place in Jerusalem in a carefully choreographed 
ceremony on Wednesday 21* March 630." 

How on earth is the modern observer, living in an irreligious age, to retroject 
himself into a distant time where notions about the supernatural role of Jerusalem 
were deeply embedded in the collective consciousness of Christians, Jews and, 
later, Muslims? How is one to breathe something of the charged atmosphere at the 
end of the greatest war between the Roman and Persian empires, as Heraclius pre- 
pared to restore the True Cross to its proper place on Golgotha? No contemporary 
could deny that God had intervened in human affairs with the most spectacular re- 
sults. None, however eminent their position in the hierarchies of state or church, 
could emancipate themselves from the ambient thought-world. But ideas, hopes 
and fears, attitudes surely varied considerably between milieux and individuals. 
And there is no single source which can be used as an authoritative guide. Thus, 
we cannot simply extrapolate from the views expressed by George of Pisidia, who 
wrote a short poem about the restoration of the Cross but did not witness it in per- 
son. He may well have been more representative of contemporary views than usual 
when, ten days after the ceremony, the news reached Constantinople and the poem 
began to take shape in his mind. He seems to have been in a state of high excitement, 
his attention shifting hither and thither (like the eye of a spectator flitting over the 
procession) as different thoughts came into his head. But even in this comparatively 
artless poem, written, one suspects, in some haste, he avoids the obvious Biblical 
comparisons of Heraclius with Joshua and David, and introduces one with Jason (re- 
trieving the golden fleece) which is unlikely to have crossed anyone else's mind.*® 


15 Howard-Johnston 1995, 137-142; Howard-Johnston 1999, 19-20, 22-26, 40 - 42. 

16 Howard-Johnston 1995, 137-142; Howard Johnston 1999, 19 — 20, 22-26, 40 - 42; Howard Johnston 
2004, 93 - 113 (repr. in Howard-Johnston 2006, Ch. IX). 

17 Mango 1985, 91-118, at 112-114; Howard Johnston 1999, 26-29; Flusin 1992, II, 293-309. But see 
Zuckerman 2013b, 197-218, who shifts the ceremony to 21* March 629, has Heraclius to send the Cross 
to Constantinople for veneration in August 629 and places its re-installation in Jerusalem in 630 (be- 
fore 30" March). 

18 Georg. Pisid. In rest. S. Cruc., ed. & trans. A. Pertusi, Giorgio di Pisidia poemi: I Panegirici epici 
(Ettal, 1959), 225-230. 
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Still the imaginative leap must be made. We must strive to view events from with- 
in as well as without, with the aid of other extant accounts of the solemn ceremony 
which celebrated the triumph of the Romans as Christians, as agents of God’s will. 

Heraclius waited at Hierapolis for the return of the delegation which he had sent 
to Ctesiphon.?? This distant heir of Constantine the Great (something advertised by 
the name which he gave his eldest son) readied himself to receive back the Cross 
which God, in his anger, had allowed to fall into Persian hands.”° He had outdone 
Constantine. He had not merely threatened war but with the boldness of an Alexand- 
er had penetrated deep into the interior of the Persian empire.” Both these images 
were in the air, but Heraclius preferred to portray himself more modestly as Pious 
Basileus in Christ, stripping off the other titles (Imperator, Augustus) and honorifics 
which exalted Roman imperial power. His authority was shown thus to be derived 
from God rather than (manipulated) human election.” Like an Old Testament 
king, he had been acting as God's agent in his campaigns. Just as God had encour- 
aged the Israelites by sending down manna, he had given Heraclius’ men a sign of 
his favor on their entry into Persian territory in 624 when they saw what should have 
been a desiccated landscape bathed in unseasonal dew.? Heraclius had campaigned 
with all the tactical acumen of Joshua, achieving surprise by ambush and night 
march, and with the same God-sanctioned ruthlessness in victory. Like Joshua, he 
had conquered the holy land, although, in his case, the fighting had taken place 
far away.” It was therefore as much as Old Testament king as Roman emperor 
that he was going to take the Cross back to Jerusalem. 

The instrument of degrading punishment had long since been transformed into 
the symbol of Christian victory.” For contemporary observers the wooden fragments 
of the original Cross were imbued with awesome supernatural power. When they de- 
scribed it as instrument of Christian victory, they were not simply speaking figura- 
tively. The Cross became the inanimate pendant to Heraclius in the working out of 
God's will on earth. It was guarantor of the safety of the whole civilized world for 
a contemporary Palestinian monk. Sophronius, future Patriarch of Jerusalem, at 
the time a refugee in north Africa, described it as destroyer of death and demons, 


19 Chron. M. Syr., ed. & trans. J.B. Chabot, 4 vols. (Paris, 1899 — 1910), II, 427 (trans.), IV, 418 (text); 
Chron. 1234 pertinens, ed. J.-B. Chabot, CSCO 81, scriptores syri 36 (Paris, 1916), 238.7- 13, trans. A. 
Palmer, The Seventh Century in the West-Syrian Chronicles, TTH 15 (Liverpool, 1993), 142. 

20 Heraclius the New Constantine, born 612 - Chronicon Paschale, ed. L. Dindorf, Corpus Scriptorum 
Historiae Byzantinae (Bonn, 1832), 702.16 - 18, trans. M. & M. Whitby, Chronicon Paschale 284 — 628 
AD, TTH 7 (Liverpool, 1989). Cf. Drijvers 2002, 175-190, at 181-183. 

21 Reinink in Reinink/Stolte 2002, 81-94, at 84-86, 90 —91. 

22 Shahid 1972, 293-320; Chrysos 1978, 29-75; Kresten 2000, 178-179; Zuckerman 2010, 865 — 890. 
23 Exodus, 16:4-35; Theoph. Chron. ed. C. de Boor, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1883-5), I, 30721- 3, trans. C. 
Mango & R. Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor: Byzantine and Near Eastern History AD 
284 — 813 (Oxford, 1997). 
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grantor of life to mortals, in the anacreontic poem which he wrote to celebrate its 
return. In his anger, God had allowed the Persians to capture it as they rampaged 
over Roman territory, but the Cross had killed Khusro, “the generator of war, the 
evil king of evil, the cruel persecutor of sweet peace," rolling that perpetrator of uni- 
versal slaughter easily out of life.?é 

George of Pisidia touched on this obvious theme. For him too the Cross was 
laden with power, a Christian analogue to the Ark of the Covenant which likewise 
belonged properly to the holy city. He too saw its removal by Khusro, described as 
the plaything/sport of error, as a punishment for sin. But it had been retrieved 
from the Persian furnace. Its wood had quenched Persian fire. The spiritual missiles 
it shot had caused internecine conflict. The Cross was the most precious, the most 
powerful of Christian relics. Universally venerated, its return to Golgotha could be 
universally celebrated by Christians.” 

Not by Jews, though. It is here that we touch on the grim underside of the cele- 
brations. At each stage of its progress through Roman territory, the Cross was not 
only reminding Christians of what they had in common but of what the Saviour 
had suffered at the hands of the Jews. The Cross, as instrument of crucifixion, 
could not but rouse anti-Jewish feeling, could not but direct the collective Christian 
memory back to the ills inflicted on them by the Jews. There had been some active 
collaboration on the part of the Jews of Palestine at the time of the Persian invasion. 
But it was Persian intervention to stop the Jerusalem pogrom, the atrocities (much 
exaggerated but real) committed after the fall of the city, and the unusual license en- 
joyed by the Jews of the city over the following two years of indirect Persian rule, 
which had firmly cast the Jews as allies of the Persians. The return of the Cross, 
which had been torn with their help from the holy city, was bound to re-activate 
Christian rancor, to heighten tension wherever Jews and Christians lived side by 
side, to lead to violence on a greater or lesser scale.?® 

The True Cross was received reverently by Heraclius at Hierapolis, probably to- 
wards the end of February 630. He had a large body of troops with him, representing 
the army which had, by its endeavors, recovered it. He was also accompanied by dig- 
nitaries, who formed a peripatetic court. He set off on a solemn progress south. Be- 
sides the Cross, he was taking back precious vessels belonging to the churches of Jer- 
usalem which had been spirited out the city and kept safe in Constantinople.? He 
travelled south through Galilee, where, according to a plausible story retailed by Eu- 
tychius, he received a warm welcome from the Jews and promised that there would 
be no reprisals. However, the conversion, under pressure, of a rich Jew in whose 
house he stayed at Tiberias, did not augur well for the future, and, on his arrival 
at Jerusalem, Heraclius is said to have rescinded his promise when he saw with 


26 Sophron. Anacr. 18, ed. & trans. M. Gigante (Rome, 1957). 
27 Georg. Pisid. In rest. S. Cruc. 9, 32-34, 58-68, 73-8. 
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his own eyes the mass grave of executed Christians at Magella, just outside the west- 
ern wall. That was probably the occasion for his declaration of a three-mile exclusion 
zone around the city, which is reported by Theophanes.” Unequivocal evidence of 
anti-Jewish sentiment in high places at this time is provided by two well-placed ob- 
servers: Sophronius ended his short poem with the wish that Jewish diatribes against 
the Cross might rebound against their heads, while George of Pisidia slipped in an 
aside calling on them to abandon their misguided ancestral faith.?! 

Only the barest outlines can be recovered of the ceremony which took place at 
Jerusalem. The most informative source — an early medieval sermon known under 
the title of Reversio Sanctae Crucis — is, in essence, a miracle story. Whatever hap- 
pened has been reworked, embellished and re-interpreted. It is hard to separate 
solid substance from elaboration and invention, save on a priori grounds. Still it is 
worth entertaining, at least as a possibility, the scenario which it suggests. As Hera- 
clius, whose name is deformed into Gracchus, approaches, the people go out to meet 
him rejoicing, carrying palm leaves, candles and lights, singing hymns and psalms. 
He rides down the Mount of Olives and stops outside the Golden Gate on the east 
side of the Temple Mount, because, according to the Reversio, at that moment the 
gate was miraculously blocked and an angel instructed Heraclius to take off his im- 
perial regalia. He obeys, and walks barefoot, clad in nothing save a loincloth, and, as 
the stones which have fallen miraculously rearrange themselves around the gate, en- 
ters the city, carrying the Cross.* 

There are two key points to this miracle story: the vice-gerent of God enters the 
city by the same route as Christ took on his way to the Passion; he discards his im- 
perial robes and shoes, then passes through the gate and enters the city as a humble 
mortal, carrying the Cross. Risky it may be, but I see no reason to reject this picture.? 
It may exaggerate the lengths to which the emperor went in his self-abasement but it 
does accord with an already documented downgrading of the emperor's earthly au- 
thority. It may also be conjectured that the Golden Gate, a large and ornate vestibule 
with two domed passageways through it, was built to commemorate the ceremony. If 
its construction (known to antedate the Arab conquest) can be placed in the early 


30 Eutychius' notices about the Jews of Palestine (ed., M. Breydy, Das Annalenwerk des Eutychios von 
Alexandrien: Ausgewählte Geschichten und Legenden kompiliert von Sa'id ibn Batriq um 935 A.D., CSCO 
471, Scriptores Arabici 44 [Louvain, 1985], 127.10 - 129.14, trans. op.cit., CSCO 472, Script.Ar. 45 [Lou- 
vain, 1985], 107-109) are partially corroborated by Theoph. p. 328.15 - 23 de Boor. There was no ques- 
tion, it should be noted, of Heraclius' expelling Jews with established residence from the city. The 
widespread unrest which such an act would have caused, would have greatly complicated the already 
difficult task of reimposing Roman authority across the Middle East. Unequivocal evidence for the 
presence of a large and influential Jewish community in Jerusalem shortly after the Arab conquest 
is provided by Ps.-Sebeos 139.25 - 140.22. 

31 Sophronius, Anacreontica, 18.85 — 88; GP, In Restitutionem, 25 - 26. 

32 Reversio sanctae atque gloriosissimae crucis Domini nostri Jesu Christi, PL 110, cols. 131-134, at 
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seventh century, as is suggested by the style of its sculptural decoration, it must sure- 
ly be dated after the end of the war, when defensive strength was no longer a vital 
necessity. A connection is also suggested by its alignment, more or less on the 
axis of the Holy Sepulcher, the destination of the procession led by Heraclius? 

The emotions roused on Wednesday 21st March 630 as the procession made its 
way into the city before a large crowd of spectators are caught best by Ps.-Sebeos. 
‘There was no little joy on that day as they entered Jerusalem. There was the 
sound of weeping and wailing; their tears flowed from the awesome fervor of the 
emotion of their hearts and from the rending of the entrails of the king, the princes, 
all the troops, and the inhabitants of the city. No one was able to sing the Lord's 
chants from the fearful and agonizing emotion of the king and the whole multi- 
tude’.® The two great poles of the empire had come together. The Cross was in the 
hands of an emperor, who was, for the first time, visiting the holy city. It was an ex- 
traordinary conjunction which impressed itself deeply on the collective conscious- 
ness. No wonder George of Pisidia, invited Constantine to return and to applaud Her- 
aclius and viewed the Cross as the Ark of the new dispensation.? 

Heraclius and the dignitaries with him led the way up onto the Temple Mount, 
then down into the city, along the Via Dolorosa to the complex of shrines enclosed in 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre.” It was there, at the small protuberant rock iden- 
tified as Golgotha, that a small piece of public theatre was staged (if we can trust the 
report of it given by Nicephorus). Heraclius handed the reliquary containing the 
Cross over to Modestus, the senior churchman left in Jerusalem after the deportation 
of the Patriarch Zacharias in 614. Modestus inspected the seal and declared that it 
was intact. A hymn of thanksgiving was sung. The Cross was taken out of the reli- 
quary, unlocked by the key which Modestus had kept, restored to its proper place 
on Golgotha and venerated by all who were there.?® 


34 Mango in Raby/Johns 1992, I, 1-16, at 6-16; Burgoyne, ‘The Gates of the Haram al-Sharif,’ in 
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The solemn, contrite mood which had gripped all participants and spectators at 
this awesome ceremony probably lightened somewhat when it was over. Heraclius 
resumed the demeanor of an emperor. Soon afterwards, possibly on the same day, 
he appointed Modestus Patriarch in succession to Zacharias who had died in 
exile.*? He stayed on for a while, conducting the everyday business of government. 
He was still there when a bishop arrived from Persian Mesopotamia with a letter 
from the new Nestorian Catholicos, Ishoyahb. He had time to visit and take pleasure 
in the holy places, outside as well as inside Jerusalem. He bestowed largesse on the 
patriarchate, returned the church plate which had been kept safe in Constantinople, 
distributed alms to the poor and made grants to cover the cost of incense in the city’s 
churches. He also made plain his regard and respect for the whole body of Palesti- 
nian monks, whose ascetic striving and prayers benefited all their fellow men.^? 

Steps were also taken to enhance the new confidence engendered in Christians. 
Modestus himself sponsored a new cult, that of St Anastasius the Persian martyr. The 
Life which he commissioned was completed during his short tenure of the patriarch- 
ate (between March and September 630).^ It provided an additional illustration of 
the power of the Cross. For it was the news of the arrival of the Cross in Mesopotamia 
which had set Anastasius on the road to conversion. And it provided an uplifting ex- 
ample for the monks of Palestine and elsewhere. By the death for which he had striv- 
en, inspired by voracious reading of the acts of the early Christian martyrs, Anasta- 
sius had shown that martyrdom was still within man's reach in that late age. A Life, 
however, could not by itself create an enduring cult. A shrine was needed to act as a 
focal point, and that shrine should contain authentic relics for veneration by the 
faithful. So one of the two monks who had accompanied Anastasius on his journey 
towards death was sent back to Mesopotamia, on an officially sanctioned mission to 
recover the martyr's body. He travelled out in the party of the Nestorian bishop who 
had been negotiating with Heraclius and Modestus, and, with the backing of the 
Catholicos (and some apparently supernatural help), managed to spirit the body 
out of the monastery where it was already highly venerated, consoling the monks 
with a small piece of it, thanking the Catholicos with another.“ 

Rather more than a year after the restoration of the Cross, there was much rejoic- 
ing when the martyr's body was brought back to Palestine. Large crowds turned out 
to watch its arrival at the main cities, Tyre and Caesarea, on its circuitous route to 
Jerusalem. Popular enthusiasm generated a subsidiary cult at Caesarea (paralleling 
those which sprang up in Mesopotamia). The celebrations reached a climax on the 
2" of November 631 when the procession reached Jerusalem and the martyr's 


39 Strategius, c.24.10; Translatio, c.2.3 — 8. 

40 Translatio, cc.1.7— 2.8; Ps.-Sebeos, 131.21- 23. 
41 Flusin, Saint Anastase, II, 191-193. 

42 Translatio, cc.2.8 — 5.6. 
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body was installed in the monastery which had sheltered him during his seven years 
of ascetic striving and earnest study.? 

Anti-Jewish sentiment was fanned by the religious fervor generated by these cel- 
ebrations. There is no solid evidence of an official, empire-wide campaign of coerced 
baptism, but the imperial government made no move to protect its Jewish subjects. 
Programmed as it was to defend and propagate Christianity, it could not adopt an 
even-handed policy as the Persians had. For Jews, the ambient Christian world 
was becoming increasingly threatening. Pressure to accept Christianity grew stron- 
ger.“ Rabble-rousers were all too likely to cause trouble in the streets, and the 
local authorities might, in a surge of religious enthusiasm, introduce a campaign 
of conversion (as they did in north Africa in 632). In Jewish eyes, Heraclius’ image 
darkened and merged with that of the embodiment of evil, Armilus or Hermolaos 
(a combination of Romulus and Eremolaos, ‘Waster of Peoples’), son of Satan and 
a stone statue, who would be a fierce, merciless adversary of the Jews on the eve 
of the last days.“ 

Christians, for their part, regarded Jews as misguided adherents of an outmoded 
faith. They tested their attachment by applying social pressure to convert. They also 
prised the Old Testament away from their possessive grasp, taking current events to 
have been prefigured, like the Gospel story itself, in the Biblical past. The final step 
in this assault on Judaism would have been for Christians to appropriate the Temple 
Mount, which had been left derelict throughout late antiquity. The construction of the 
Golden Gate, if it can be securely associated with Heraclius, and the contemporary, 
similarly decorated double gate on the south side, may perhaps be taken as a first 
move in a staged appropriation of the site. Then, if the Reversio is to be believed, 
the Cross itself was carried in procession over the Temple Mount, a ritual act of 
great importance in which the assembled dignitaries of the Christian empire implic- 
itly asserted a claim to the site. It may be possible to discern a third planned move, 
namely permanent occupation, if we attend carefully to the clues left by an extraor- 
dinary artefact of a later age. 

The Joshua Roll is an archaizing illuminated manuscript, securely dated to the 
middle of the tenth century. Fifteen sheets of parchment were glued together to 
form a roll, just over 10.5 m long and 30 - 31.5 cm high. It presents a continuous pic- 
ture frieze, which illustrates Joshua’s campaigns of conquest in the holy land (I Josh- 
ua 1-12, of which the first and last chapters are not covered in the roll which is in- 


43 Translatio, cc.5.6-6.18. 

44 Olster 1994, 84-92; Dagron/Déroche 1991, 17-273, at 30-38; Drijvers 2002, 188-190. Evidence: 
Devreesse 1937, 25-35; Doctrina Jacobi nuper baptizati, ed. & trans. V. Déroche, in Dagron & Déroche, 
Juifs et Chrétiens,’ 47-229, at 70-73; Fredegar, iv.65, ed. & trans. J.M. Wallace-Hadrill, The Fourth 
Book of the Chronicle of Fredegar with Its Continuations (London, 1960); Mich.Syr, II, 414, IV, 413; His- 
tory of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of Alexandria (St Mark to Benjamin I), ed. & trans. B. Evetts, 
PO 1, 492. 

45 Levi 1914, 129-160; 1919, 108-121; 1920, 57-65; van Bekkum 2002, 81-112, at 103-110. 
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complete). Short excerpts from the Biblical text act as captions. The action is setin an 
illusionistic landscape, individual episodes being separated by trees, steep hillsides, 
and pieces of classical architecture. Personifications, familiar in late-antique secular 
art, materialize from time to time. The Joshua Roll looks out of place in the tenth cen- 
tury: its form, a roll, is classical (as against the medieval codex) and the lines of text 
run parallel to the main axis of the visual field (as in antiquity), rather than descend- 
ing vertically (as in the middle ages); style and iconography are equally redolent of 
late antiquity. It seems virtually certain that it is a tenth century copy of an earlier 
illustrated roll, faithful save for a few lacunae in the captions (where the text in 
the original was illegible) and some parallel pictorial errors (betraying misunder- 
standing of minor iconographic details).“* 

The motivation behind so extensive an illustration of Joshua’s campaigns was 
surely contemporary relevance. They were taken to prefigure parallel military feats 
in the Christian era which had a similar result, conquest of the holy land. Of the 
two historical episodes which spring to mind, John Tzmiskes’ single, swift thrust to- 
wards Jerusalem in 975 can be ruled out, because the extant Joshua Roll is a mere 
facsimile of an earlier roll (and, insofar as it can be dated on stylistic grounds, ap- 
pears to predate Tzimiskes’ campaign). That leaves Heraclius’ Persian campaigns 
as the likely latterday analogue to those of Joshua and the religious celebration of 
victory at Jerusalem as the occasion for its production.” 

What, though, was the intended function of the original roll? To judge by the 
later copy, it was not a finished work - the rendering of figures and settings is 
spare, executed with a handful of colors. If anything, it looks like a cartoon for a larg- 
er, monumental work. There is indeed a sculptural quality about the frieze of figures, 
which recalls the traditional Roman triumphal column. It is but a small step, from 
these widely canvassed hypotheses of art historians, to conjecture that the original 
Joshua Roll was a cartoon, commissioned by Heraclius, for a triumphal column to 
be erected in Jerusalem to commemorate the victory of the Christian empire with 
the same combination of biblical iconography and classical styles as was used in 
the David Plates.“® It is a rather larger step to conjecture that the chosen site lay 
on the Temple Mount, but that was where the statement of Christian victory would 
be most visible, that was where the beginning of new era of Christian solidarity 
and dominance could be publicly declared to greatest effect. A surge of Christian 
confidence at the end of the great war may, on these conjectures, have emboldened 
the authorities of state and church to embark on a final act in the long process of 
Christianization of the Near East - the full incorporation of the holiest of Jewish pla- 


46 Wander 2012, 17-82. 

47 Wander 2012, 93-97, 133-138. 

48 Dalton 1906, 1-24, at 1-13, 23-24 (circumstances of discovery and other items concealed); Dodd 
1961, no. 58 — 66 (stamps and date); Weitzmann 1979, 475 — 483 (the best short description, save for the 
identification of the covenant of David and Jonathan as the scene depicted on the most problematic 
of the small plates); Wander 1973, 89-104 (full analysis of iconography). 
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ces into the Christian city of Jerusalem. The Joshua Column would presumably have 
been followed by a larger building program. Discarding hindsight, and staring for- 
ward into a murky future from the year 630, we might pick out the dim outline of 
a massive domed structure or a great basilica or a complex of both standing on 
the Temple Mount, built as a focal point for the whole of Christendom in what 
was hoped would be a new era of unity ... 
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Lutz Greisiger 

From ‘King Heraclius, Faithful in Christ’ 
to ‘Allenby of Armageddon’: Christian 
Reconquistadores Enter the Holy City 


On the pleasant, sunny afternoon of December 11" 2017, Jerusalem saw an unusual 
crowd gathering upon the ramp of the ancient citadel, the “Tower of David,’ on 
other days used as the entranceway to the city history museum inside. Men and 
women in suits positioned themselves at the guard rail, together with men wearing 
the vestments of Greek Orthodox, Armenian and Coptic clergymen, the dark suits 
and fezzes of Turkish officials and the thawbs and agals of Arab gentlemen. Dressed 
in a khaki field uniform, riding boots, belt and peaked cap, one of them planted him- 
self behind the microphone stand in the center and, addressing "the Inhabitants of 
Jerusalem the Blessed and the People Dwelling in Its Vicinity," read a proclamation 
of martial law over the city and solemnly declared inviolable the holy sites and tradi- 
tional rights of all resident religious communities.! 

With this event the Jerusalem municipality marked the centenary of the official 
seizure of the city by the British Egyptian Expeditionary Force under the command of 
General Edmund Allenby, after four hundred years of Ottoman rule. To honor this oc- 
casion the Tower of David Museum also opened an exhibition entitled *A General 
and a Gentleman: Allenby at the Gates of Jerusalem." The reenactment took place 
in the presence of mayor Nir Barkat and the famous general's great-grandnephew 
Henry J.H. Allenby, among other dignitaries, who in their speeches praised the 
world-historical significance of the "liberation of Jerusalem." Five days prior to the 
celebration, the US president had, opportunely enough, announced his country's rec- 
ognition of Jerusalem as the capital of the State of Israel.? 

One hundred years before, the real general Allenby had dismounted his horse 
outside of Jaffa Gate, entered the city on foot, then climbed the ramp to the citadel's 
portal, and had addressed the local and global public in English, French, Italian, He- 
brew, Arabic, Russian, and Greek.’ In all its matter-of-factness and sobriety that cer- 
emony could scarcely belie the fact that it made Allenby the latest in a long and for- 
midable series of conquerors and pilgrimaging rulers^ — of particular significance 


1 See www.timesofisrael.com/history-repeats-itself-as-lord-allenby-captures-jerusalems-old-city- 
again (last accessed August 8, 2022). 

2 Cf. www.nytimes.com/2017/12/06/ world/ middleeast/trump-israel-speech-transcript.html (last ac- 
cessed August 8, 2022). 

3 English text in Horne 1923, 417. 

4 A tentative list of such entries into the Holy City/al-Quds includes the following figures (episodes 
commonly or frequently seen as ‘mythical’ marked with *): King David of Judah and Israel* (ca. 1010 
BCE); King Alexander of Macedon* (ca. 332 BCE, mythologically constructed as a Christian king avant 
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obviously being the professed Christians among them —- whose entries into the Holy 
City had each marked a more or less momentous historical change. This article aims 
to determine in how far such entries followed a performative tradition, or to which 
extent their representation in texts and other media conformed to a narrative tradi- 
tion, by gathering, analyzing and comparing source materials on a number of signif- 
icant cases. Of interest is the impression they were meant to make on the public. 
Whether, therefore, the sources document a performative practice or instantiate a 
representational paradigm is of secondary importance. 


Prototypes 


In an episode much pondered over since time immemorial, chapter 14 of the Book of 
Genesis narrates how Melchizedek, “the king of Salem" (i.e. Jerusalem?) and “priest 
of the most high god" once “brought out bread and wine" to host Abram and to 
“bless him of the most high God, possessor of heaven and earth." In return for the 
divine protection that the priest-king of Jerusalem had thus conveyed to him, Israel's 
progenitor henceforth was to pay tithes to him, i.e. to submit himself to his rule.° 
Shortly afterwards God had made a covenant with Abram, renaming him Araham 
and promising him offspring as countless as the stars of heaven and to them the pos- 
session of the “land from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates." 


la lettre); Judah Maccabee (25 Kislew 3925/27 November 164 BCE), first Ethnarch of the Hasmonean 
state (later Kingdom) of Judah; Jesus of Nazareth* (ca. 30 CE); St Helena, mother of Constantine 
the Great, Roman Empress (326); Aelia Eudocia, wife of Emperor Theodosius II (spring 438 or 439); 
Muhammad" (621); Heraclius I, Roman-Byzantine Emperor (March 21, 630); ‘Umar ibn al-Khattäb, 
second Caliph (15/636, 16/637 or 17/638); Abü Ja'far al-Mansür, second Abbasid Caliph (136/754); Char- 
lemagne,* Frankish King and Emperor of the Romans (shortly after 800); Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke 
of Lower Lorraine, first ruler of the Kingdom of Jerusalem (July 15, 1099); Saladin, first Ayyubid sultan 
of Egypt (Rajab 27, 583/October 2, 1187); Frederick II, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire (March 17 
1229); Hethum II, King of Armenia (October 1299); Selim I, first Ottoman Caliph (Safar 25, 923/March 
20 1517); Shabbatai Zevi, King Messiah (1663); Caroline of Brunswick, Queen Consort of King George 
IV (July 12, 1816); Ibrahim Pasa, son and general of the Wali of Egypt, Muhammad (Mehmet) Ali Pasa 
(1250/1834); Maximilian Joseph, Duke in Bavaria (1838); Leopold II, Duke of Brabant, later King of the 
Belgians (March 30, 1855); Grand Duke Konstantin Nikolayevich, brother of Tsar Alexander II of Rus- 
sia (April 30" -/May 129** 1859); Edward, Prince of Wales, later King Edward VII (April 1, 1862); Frie- 
drich Wilhelm, Crown Prince of Prussia, later Emperor Friedrich III (November 4, 1869); Franz Joseph 
I, Emperor of Austria (November 9, 1869); Wilhelm II, German Emperor (October 29, 1898); General 
Edmund Allenby (December 11, 1917); Moshe Dayan, IDF Commander-in-Chief (June 8, 1967/Iyyar 
29, 5727). Two conquerors, Pompey (63 BCE) and Titus (70 CE), can be omitted since they did not re- 
gard Jerusalem as a holy city. 

5 Cf. Psalm 76:3. But see the references to Jewish and Christian texts that do not identify ‘Salem’ with 
Jerusalem given by Bernhardt 1992, 415. 

6 Gen. 14:18 - 20. 

7 Gen. 15. 
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Of Melchizedek (Malki-Sedeq, “King of [or: My King is] Righteousness," in Hebrew), 
furthermore, the Bible mentions neither his birth nor death (nor, for that matter, any 
other biographical detail),? a fact that came to be widely understood as indicating 
that he was not bound to the laws of becoming and passing in time and, by impli- 
cation, his was an everlasting priest-kingship.? A complex interpretative process 
then led to the attribution of this twofold dignity to his ‘servant’ Abraham.!? 

The Second Book of Samuel narrates that David, after having been anointed king 
of both the southern kingdom of Judah and its northern counterpart Israel, invaded 
the ancient Jebusite city of Jerusalem with the fortress Zion, situated right on the bor- 
der of the two states, to make the city his residence, the dwelling place of YHWH, and 
the capital of the united kingdom." 

When, according to another tradition, Jacob, the father of the Israelite people, on 
his deathbed bid farewell to his twelve sons and patriarchs-to-be of the twelve tribes, 
the fourth of them, Judah, David's ancestor, received a peculiar blessing. Judah, 
Jacob said, was irresistible like a lion; he would overcome his and his brothers' en- 
emies and his brothers would “bow down before” him. And he prophesied that “the 
scepter shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shi- 
loh come; and unto him shall the gathering of the people be." This verse came to be 
understood to mean that some day, Judah's, David's and their descendants' reign 
would be assumed by a messianic ruler named Shiloh, but until that remote mo- 
ment, it would last uncontestedly, by divine warrant.” 

Finally, in order not to leave room for any doubt about the full validity of the Da- 
vidian prerogatives, Psalm 110 added that “The lord hath sworn, and will not repent: 
Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek."? Thus David had inherited 
three titles from the primeval ruler Melchizedek, that of the eternal kingship over 
God's people, the high priesthood, and the right to Jerusalem. By implication, the 
ruler who would one day rise to establish the true theocracy would be a priest- 
king like Melchizedek and David, and restorer of their sovereignty. 

After his conquest of Jerusalem, the biblical narrative continues: 


David went and brought up the ark of God ... into the city of David with gladness. And it was so, 
that when they that bare the ark of the LORD had gone six paces, he sacrificed oxen and fatlings. 
And David danced before the LORD with all his might; and David was girded with a linen 
ephod.'^ 


8 In contrast, some apocryphal works offer more information on Melchizedek — see e.g. ‘(Slavonic 
Apocalypse of) Enoch,’ transl. Anderson 1983 (repr. 2009), 91-221, there 207-211. 

9 Cf. e.g. Hebr. 71-3. 

10 Astour 1992, 684— 686; Bernhardt/Willi/Balz 1992, 414 — 423. 

11 2 Sam. 5; cf. 1 Chron. 11:1- 9. 

12 Gen. 49:8-10; cf. de Hoop (1999), s.v. Gen. 49:8-10; n»v. 

13 Psalm 110:4. 

14 2 Sam. 6:12- 14; cf. 1 Chron. 15-16. 
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Afterwards, his wife Michal would deride him for his shameless self-exposure, even 
before “the eyes of the handmaids of his servants.” The ephod, a type of long shirt, 
was part of the ceremonial vestment worn by the high priest in the tabernacle and 
later in the Jerusalem temple.” This episode about David leading a procession, wear- 
ing a cultic garment, and offering sacrifices is the closest to officiating as high priest 
as he is ever described in the biblical tradition. Yet the narration about him conse- 
crating the new capital by installing the sacred ark there obviously implied present- 
ing him as political ruler and as chief religious official. 

According to the First Book of Chronicles, the Ark had been brought from a place 
called Kirjathjearim that, in the Book of Joshua, is also named Kirjathbaal.!ó Today 
Qiryat Yearim is a Jewish religious community just outside the ancient Arab village of 
Abu Ghosh, about 15 km west of Jerusalem. The remains of the biblical site are cur- 
rently being excavated.” 

Samuel 2 further narrates that King David bought a threshing floor on Mount 
Moriah from its Jebusite owner, Araunah, for the price of fifty silver shekels, in 
order to “erect an altar to the Lord"!? - a place commonly identified with the Temple 
Mount. But it was not granted to David to build a house for God, a task that he had to 
leave to his son Solomon. And it was through Solomon, too, God promised David, 
that “thine house and thy kingdom shall be established for ever before thee: thy 
throne shall be established for ever."'? To officiate as high priest, however, was 
not given to David but to Zadok the Levite, descendent of Aaron. The Temple, even- 
tually, would be built by David's son, Solomon. 

To summarize this complex of ideas as suggested by the scriptural tradition: 
David, conqueror of Jerusalem and unifier of all the twelve tribes of Israel is king 
and high priest like Melchizedek before him; his descendants nominally are kings 
and high priests forever, until a man by the enigmatic name of Shiloh - none 
other than the messiah - will appear, take over these offices and, by virtue of 
them, will rule over the peoples of the world. Spatially, the claim to power thus ex- 
pressed, is most closely connected with the city of Jerusalem, while the claim to the 
priesthood is bound to the Temple Mount in that same city. 

These notions were to be inherited, whether actually or implicitly and potential- 
ly, by later, Christian conceptions of legitimate imperial rule.?? 


When, a millennium later, the gospels tell us, Jesus of Nazareth arrived at Jeru- 
salem it was no less revolutionary an event. A large crowd, present for the imminent 
feast of Passover, received him outside the gate, *took branches of palm trees, and 


15 Cf. Exod. 28:4-8, 29:5, 39:2-5; Lev. 8:7. 

16 1 Chron. 13:5; Joshua 15:60. 

17 Cf. 'Strata: Temporary Home of the Ark of the Covenant,' Biblical Archaeology Review 43.4, 2017. 
18 2 Sam. 24:18-25; 1 Chron. 21:18 - 30. 

19 2 Sam. 7; 1 Chron. 22:1-16. 

20 Cf. Dagron 2003, 49 —52. 
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went forth to meet him, and cried, Hosanna: Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” The Gospel of Matthew has the crowd further hail Jesus as 
the “son of David;” in the Gospel of Mark they praise the coming “kingdom of our 
father David."?' All four gospels present the event as the fulfilment of Zechariah’s 
prophecy about a messianic king, “righteous and redeeming,” riding on “the foal 
of an ass."? The narrative is also reminiscent of Psalm 118 with its imagery of a sol- 
emn passage: “Open to me the gates of righteousness: I will go into them, and I will 
praise the lord ... Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the lord."? In addition, 
chapters 5 to 7 of the Letter to the Hebrews state that Christ had been appointed 
“high priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek.””* A genealogy constructed to 
firmly establish the combined royal and sacerdotal charismata by ascribing to 
Jesus (and his mother Mary) a lineage going back to Judah and Levi would be 
added in the third century — “the ‘divine economy’ which assured the Messiah the 
double title of king and priest.””° 

Thus, there remains little uncertainty about the claim raised by the evangelists 
and Paul: Jesus of Nazareth is the foretold descendent of King David who has 
come to restore the kingship of his ancestor and to assume his eschatic priest-king- 
dom over Israel; hence, the ancient royal residence in Jerusalem belongs to him, too. 
And finally, the implication that he was also identical with Shiloh whose coming the 
patriarch Jacob had prophesied, that he, therefore, had come to rule over all the 
other nations as well, immediately suggested itself. 

All four gospels relate that Jesus approached Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives 
to the east. There were two entryways to the city on its eastern side, the Lions' Gate, 
later also known as St Stephen's Gate and, leading straight onto the elevated plaza 
that formed the precinct of the Temple (considered to be identical with the Haram al- 
Sharif of Muslim lore), the Gate of Mercy (Sha‘ar ha-Rahamim in Hebrew, Bäb al- 
Rahma in Arabic) or Golden Gate. It has widely been assumed that it was this latter 
gate through which Jesus the Christ had entered the Holy City, an inference suggested 
by the gospels themselves since their narrations all proceed directly to the episode of 
the Cleansing of the Temple.” 

The entry of King David, and that of the “son of David," Jesus of Nazareth, into 
Jerusalem were both perceived as markers of epochal changes. The first instituted the 


21 John 12:12-15; cf. Matt. 21:1-9; Mark 11:1-10; Luke 19:28 - 38. 

22 (Deutero-)Zechariah 9:9 “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: be- 
hold, thy King cometh unto thee: he is just, and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and 
upon a colt the foal of an ass." 

23 Psalm 118:19.20.26. 

24 Hebr. 5:6.10. 

25 Dagron 2003, 315 — 317, cit. 316. 

26 Mark 11:11 even deals with the change of scene in one concise sentence: *And he went into Jer- 
usalem, into the temple." However, the earliest extant source that explicitly mentions Jesus's entry 
through the Porta Aurea is a homily on Palm Sunday by Ps.-Bede, dated 8®/9" c.: Patrologia Latina 
vol. 94, col. 507. 
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divinely ordained eternal kingship in Israel and made Jerusalem a sacred city; the 
second signaled a revolutionary universalization of the salvation that had previously 
been reserved for Israel alone, making Jerusalem the center of this universal order of 
salvation, the capital of a symbolical world empire. 


Heraclius 


Almost exactly 600 years after Jesus's atoning sacrifice in Jerusalem and around 300 
years after the beginning of the Christianization of the Roman monarchy, a Roman 
emperor for the first time bothered to come to the Holy City in person. Neither Con- 
stantine nor Justinian had deigned to do so, even while the former's mother Helena, 
by finding the True Cross and by overseeing the construction of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher, had made the rock of Golgotha and the tomb of Christ the physical 
center of the Christian world and bound the Christian emperors' throne to it, and 
even though the latter had one of the most formidable projects of his building pro- 
gram realized here, the great Nea Church. One may wonder, therefore, if the signifi- 
cance ascribed to the earthly, the real Jerusalem did not only fully catch up with that 
of the spiritual and symbolic one by the time of Heraclius." 

During the first three decades of the seventh century, the Byzantine Imperium 
Romanum went through a profound crisis. In 602 the centurio Phokas seized 
power, only to be overthrown by a counter-usurpation from Heraclius senior, exarch 
of Carthage, and his son, who was crowned emperor in 610. In addition to this do- 
mestic crisis, an even more severe one appeared in the realm of foreign policy. 
From 603 onwards, the Romans' centuries-long arch-enemy, the Persian Empire, 
reigned over by the Sasanian dynasty since 224, relentlessly conquered province 
after province of Byzantine territory, in 626 even threatening, together with its 
Avar allies, the capital Constantinople.?® 

Already in 614 Persian troops had conquered Jerusalem and not only deported its 
Christian population to Mesopotamia but also carried off to Ctesiphon (near today's 
Baghdad and not far from ancient Babylon) the relic of the True Cross that had been 
enshrined in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher since its construction in the time of St 
Helena. As attested by literary works such as the Syriac Cave of Treasures and the 
Ethiopic-Arabic Book of Adam and Eve, the inhabitants of the eastern provinces of 
the Empire regarded Golgotha as the actual center of the world. The Cross, in their 
view, was made from the very wood of the Tree of Life in Paradise which was the 
same wood as that of the tree in whose branches the ram had been caught that Abra- 


27 For a wider contextualization of these partly legendary events cf. Wilken 1992 and the contribu- 
tion of Howard-Johnston to this volume. 
28 For a comprehensive overview of the period cf. Greatrex and Lieu (2002), 182-228; Dignas and 
Winter (2007), 44-49, 115-118, 148 — 151. 
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ham sacrificed instead of his son Isaac,” as well as the wood that had been used to 
build the Ark of the Covenant roughly a millennium later.?? Viewed in this light Shah 
Kosrow II (590 - 628) had not merely heisted the most sacred relic of Christendom, he 
had uprooted the wooden axis around which the whole of salvation history revolved 
— a disaster of cosmic proportions. 

The significance of this loss seems to have dawned only gradually on the Con- 
stantinopolitan government after the fall of Jerusalem, perhaps because one half 
of the Cross was kept (together with the Holy Nails, Lance and Sponge) in the 
Hagia Sophia. It was at this very time, however, that the celebration of the Feast 
of the Cross on September 14" appears to have been introduced in the Constantino- 
politan Church, and soon the retrieval of the True Cross became an official war ob- 
jective. From 622 onward, the Byzantine army conducted a large-scale counterattack 
under the personal command of Emperor Heraclius and, after six years, forced the 
enemy to surrender. The Persian troops withdrew and Byzantine ones moved back 
into their former fortresses and garrisons. The Cross was restituted to Heraclius 
who transferred it back to Jerusalem in triumphal procession. What transpired 
upon his arrival is related in the Latin translation of a lost contemporary Greek docu- 
ment. The Reversio Sanctae Crucis, a text frequently adapted throughout the Middle 
Ages (perhaps most influentially in Jacobus de Voragine’s Legenda Aurea”), de- 
scribes the memorable event as follows: 


Thus, taking charge of the wood of the most glorious Cross that the impious one (i.e. Kosrow) 
had carried off, he (i.e. Heraclius) hurries to Jerusalem. All the people are rejoicing, with palm 
fronds, candles and torches or other signs of glory, with hymns and canticles, some proceeding 
to meet him and others following in his train. 

But when the Emperor, coming down from the Mount of Olives, sitting on a royal horse dec- 
orated with imperial ornaments, wanted to enter by the same gate that the Lord had entered 
when coming to His passion, the stones of the gate suddenly descended and joined themselves 
to one another, making a solid wall. 

As they were wondering in astonishment, constricted by exceeding sorrow, they looked up 
on high and saw the sign of the Cross in the sky, shining brightly with flaming splendour. An 
angel of the Lord took it in his hands, stood above the gate and said: When the King of the heav- 
ens, the Lord of all the earth, entered through this gate on his way to fulfilling the mysteries of 
the passion, he did not appear in purple or a shining diadem, nor did he ask for a strong horse 
to carry him, but sitting on the back of a humble donkey he left his servants a paradigm of hu- 
mility. This said, the angel quickly returned to heaven. 

Then the Emperor rejoiced in the Lord because of the angelic visit, and having removed the 
tokens of imperial rank he proceeded without shoes, girded only with a linen belt, took the Cross 
of the Lord in his hands and hastened forward, face covered in tears and eyes raised to the sky, 
making his way to the gate. As soon as he approached with humility the hard stones sensed the 


29 Gen. 22:1-13 Exod. 25,10 - 22. 

30 La Caverne des Trésors, ed., trans. Ri (1987), IV,2-3; XXIX,4 - 9; LIIL6.11. 

31 For a comprehensive reconstruction of the reception history in Medieval Europe, see Baert 2004, 
133 et seqq. 
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celestial command, and raising itself at once the gate gave free access to those who were going 
1422 
in. 


The palm branches, the route taken from the Mount of Olives through the Eastern 
Gate, the enthusiasm of the crowd, and the numerous miraculous healings, raisings 
from the dead, and castings out of demons that, we are told, subsequently came to 
pass, all unmistakably remind the reader/listener of Jesus's entry on Palm Sunday, so 
that the text's explicit linking of the two events almost appears as a redundancy. 

Around 630, the time of his victory, Heraclius renounced the title of emperor 
(imperator/autokrator) — which, formidable though it might have been, was no 
more than the designation of an administrative office — and assumed that of a 
“king faithful in Christ" (motòs £v Xptot@ BaoıXevg), implying a right to rulership 
and entitlement to dynastic succession ordained by God.? Unlike his predecessors 
and immediate successors Heraclius furthermore was frequently presented as a 
New David.” As David had once brought the Ark of the Covenant to Jerusalem, 
now the New David brought the Ark of the New Covenant, the Cross, back to Jerusa- 
lem. Like David, he stripped down almost completely on the occasion, wearing not a 
linen ephod but a linen belt, and like David, he was said to have received the ordi- 
nation to the priesthood.” And finally a rumor spread that Heraclius had not only 
defeated the Persians but had them converted to the Christian faith, had disabused 
the sole opponent of the Christian empire from unbelief and, therefore, had removed 
the main obstacle to the worldwide expansion of the gospel.” 

All this taken together, Heraclius seemed to be on the verge of founding nothing 
short of an everlasting dynasty of priest-kings with a God-given right to world power. 
That this pledge remained unfulfilled, therefore, might be ascribed to the advance of 
the Arabs. Only a decade after Heraclius's splendid victory the Roman troops had to 
withdraw from Palestine; shortly thereafter Egypt fell, and the Sasanian Empire col- 
lapsed. The “king faithful in Christ" sank into a deep depression and would never 
more leave his summer residence on the shore of the Bosporus opposite the capital. 

But even though Heraclius's salvation-historical mission never advanced beyond 
its early stages, there remained one more task to be performed. Establishing a univer- 
sal Christian empire could not restrict itself to an implementation of the Great Com- 
mission as it was given in Matthew 28: *Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." It was 
also necessary for the people of the Old Covenant to be regarded in a way adequate 


32 Reversio Sanctae Crucis 14—17; cf. Sermo de exaltatione Sanctae Crucis 17—21, ed./trans. Borge- 
hammar 2009, 145 — 201, there 186-189, cf. 198 - 201. 

33 Shahid 1981, 288-296; Dagron 2003, 29 - 32. 

34 Alexander 1977, 217-237; Dagron 2003, 29; Zahnd 2008, 71-87. 

35 As attested in the ‘Khuzestan Chronicle’ (also ‘Guidi’s Chronicle’) ed. Guidi 1891 (repr. Nendeln 
1974), 23; trans. Nóldeke 1893, 28. 

36 Greisiger 2014, 117-121. 
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to its salvation-historical weight. Regardless of their rejection of Christ, God had, ac- 
cording to Romans 11, never abandoned His people to simply replace them with the 
New Israel, the Church, but had preserved them for their unification with the latter. 

Jews, especially in the Galilee, their main area of settlement, had by all accounts 
supported — not least militarily — the Persian advance. After 614, the occupiers grant- 
ed a messianic king and high priest, named Nehemyä ben Hushiel in the apocalyptic 
midrashim that mention him, the sovereignty over Jerusalem and permitted some 
kind of cultic and sacrificial routine to be put into practice on the Temple Mount. 
Christian sources accuse ‘the Jews' of destroying numerous churches and even of try- 
ing to forcibly convert a multitude of civil detainees and of committing a mass exe- 
cution among those who would not obey. In Edessa, Jewish combatants were resist- 
ing the Byzantine reinvasion as late as 628.” 

Heraclius exercised clemency. When he arrived at Edessa, he granted a general 
amnesty to all members of the Jewish resistance. In Tiberias, he and his entourage 
were hosted by a wealthy member of the Jewish community named Benjamin, who 
had apparently been involved in the Galilean movement, the insurgents' collabora- 
tion with the Persians, and the persecution of Christians. Heraclius took him along 
on his further journey to Jerusalem and converted him at their stopover in Neapolis 
(Nablus/Shekhem) in Samaria.*® 

Upon his arrival in Jerusalem, the emperor granted a writ of protection to all the 
Jews of Palestine — but after his solemn entry he revoked the promise at the insis- 
tence of the Christian population and Patriarch Modestus (r. 614-634) and renewed 
the old prohibition of access to the city for Jews. A few years later he even decreed 
that all the Jewish subjects of the empire must be baptized. 

Thus, all indications are that Heraclius and his advisors initially hoped that the 
Jews, realizing that in Nehemyä ben Hushiel they had backed the wrong horse, would 
now submit themselves to the victorious and benevolent “king faithful in Christ,” 
and realize, just like Benjamin of Tiberias had, that Jesus of Nazareth was their 
Christ, too. Shortly afterwards this benevolence once more changed into repression, 
but the goal of the conversion of all the Jews remained. Orthodox circles would re- 
gard these efforts as tantamount to meddling in God's design, maintaining that He 
had provided for the salvation of Israel not until for the end of time.” 

Heraclius's entry into Jerusalem was obviously meant to mark an epochal 
change, not without striking eschatological undertones: the “king faithful in Christ” 
assumed world rulership, complying with God's will (to which the Jews were also 
bound), bringing in a new age of unprecedented splendor, peace and prosperity 
for the Christian Imperium Romanum. 


37 For an attempt at a reconstruction of the events, which, for want of straightforward historical ac- 
counts, largely depends on vaticinia ex eventu from apocalyptic texts, see Greisiger 2014, 46-63, 
68 - 77. 

38 Greisiger 2014, 94-97. 

39 Greisiger 2014, 97— 106. 
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Godfrey 


On 15 July 1099, after an eight-day siege, thousands of armed Frankish pilgrims in- 
vaded Jerusalem and - according to the chronicle of William (ca. 1130 — 1186), arch- 
bishop of Tyre and chancellor of the Kingdom of Jerusalem — caused an appalling 
bloodbath among the Muslim and Jewish civilians. Regardless of these horrors the 
chronicler felt compelled to imbue his narrative with salvation-historical signifi- 
cance: 


It was a Friday at the ninth hour. Verily, it seemed divinely ordained that the faithful who were 
fighting for the glory of the Savior should have obtained the consummation of their desires at 
the same hour and on the very day on which the Lord had suffered in that city for the salvation 
of the world. It was on that day, as we read, that the first man was created and the second was 
delivered over to death for the salvation of the first. It was fitting, therefore, that, at that very 
hour, those who were members of His body and imitators of Him should triumph in His 
name over His enemies.*° 


The first crusaders to enter the Holy City, William informs us, were Godfrey, Lord of 
Bouillon and Duke of Lower Lorraine (ca. 1060-1100), and his brother Eustace.*! 
William notes that Godfrey's men participated in the looting and bloodshed” but an- 
other historian, Albert of Aachen (fl. ca. 1100) (relying on the chronicle of an eyewit- 
ness, one of the duke's vassals), draws a different picture of Godfrey: 


[W]hile all the princes were gazing open-mouthed at the possessions and the turreted buildings, 
and all the common crowd was ... inflicting a massacre with excessive cruelty on the Saracens, 
Duke Godfrey soon abstained from all slaughter, and ... took off his hauberk and linen clothes, 
went out of the walls with bare feet and made a humble procession around the outside of the 
city; then, entering through that gate which looks out on the Mount of Olives, he presented him- 
self at the Sepulcher of Lord Jesus Christ, son of the living God, keeping up steadfastly tears, 
prayers, and divine praises, and giving thanks to God because he had earnt the sight of that 
which had always been his greatest desire. 


The enactment - real or fictitious — of Godfrey's pious and humble entry into the 
Holy City was obviously meant to emulate that of Heraclius as the Reversio Sanctae 
Crucis had depicted it.^* Just like Heraclius, barefoot and dressed only in his shirt, 
the coming ruler of the Christian Kingdom of Jerusalem (he would renounce the 


40 Willelmi Tyrensis Chronicon, ed. Huygens 1986, 8,18; A History of Deeds Done Beyond the Sea, 
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royal crown) enters through the gate opposite the Mount of Olives and, drowned in 
tears, thanks God for the grace He has bestowed on him. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, Heraclius’s entry would remain an inherent part of 
the collective memory of Christians. A thirteenth century Old French translation 
and continuation of William's chronicle even bears the title Estoire d’Eracles.“° More- 
over, liturgical customs attest to a belief held among Jerusalemites of the Crusader 
period, that it was through the Golden Gate that the Lord and Heraclius had entered 
the city. Kept closed throughout the year, the gate was opened twice, once on Palm 
Sundays and once on the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross on September 14", to 
allow for processions which connected the gate with the Dome of the Rock (at 
that time a church dedicated to the Mother of God and named Templum Domini) 
and with the Holy Sepulcher." Through Godfrey and his literary ‘voice,’ Albert, 
this tradition of commemorating Jesus's and Heraclius's entries via the Eastern 
Gate was further amplified. 


The Nineteenth Century 


In the course of the nineteenth century, especially following the ‘Oriental Crisis’ of 
1839 - 1841, Palestine's geopolitical significance dramatically increased once again. 
Western powers, including the Russian Empire, were now able to assert their and 
their subjects' interests in the Middle East more forcefully. This was further facilitated 
by improved traveling conditions resulting from innovations in steam navigation and 
railway construction, while the ‘Holy Land’ witnessed a steadily increasing influx of 
Christian pilgrims and a growing presence of Christian, by now also Protestant, reli- 
gious institutions.*® One of the most significant of these new foundations was the es- 
tablishment of the first Protestant bishopric in Jerusalem in 1841, a Prussian-Evangel- 
ical and Anglican cooperation that was to last until 1886.^? In order not to fall short 
of their political and religious aspirations, various royal families also dispatched 
members, among them at least two crowned heads of state, to make their appearance 
in the Holy Land. 


45 Baert 2004, 167 et seqq. 

46 Recueil des historiens des croisades (1859); pt. I: Historiens occidentaux; vol. 2, Paris (repr. Farn- 
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of Würzburg, Description of the Holy Land, trans. Stewart 1890, 19; Morgenstern 1929, 1— 37, there 1, 
3-5; Kedar/Pringle 2009, 133 - 149, there 147-148. 

48 See e.g. Vogel 1995; Bar/Cohen-Hattab 2003, 131-148; Murre-van den Berg 2006; Kark 2008, 
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The first example concerns Russia, the longstanding protecting power of the Or- 
thodox Christian communities under Ottoman rule.” In the spring of 1859, Grand 
Duke Konstantin Nikolayevich, brother of Tsar Alexander II (r. 1855-1881) traveled 
to Palestine for an official visit, accompanied by his wife Alexandra Iosifovna and 
his son Nikolai. Subsequently one of the largest urban building projects in nine- 
teenth century Jerusalem — and one of the first quarters outside of the city walls — 
was carried out: the Russian Ecclesiastical Mission. Known among the locals as al- 
Muskubiya in Arabic, Migras ha-Rüsim in Hebrew or “the Russian Compound”, the 
building complex comprising pilgrims' hostels, residences for priests and clerics, ca- 
thedral, mission, marketplace, and the Russian consulate, left an unmistakable mark 
of the Russian claims to the Holy City and the Holy Land. 

Konstantin von Tischendorf (1815 - 1874), the renowned discoverer and editor of 
the Codex Sinaiticus, who had already won the Grand Duke's and the Tsar's favor and 
accompanied the imperial pilgrims, portrayed their journey for Die Gartenlaube, the 
newly founded first German illustrated magazine. On his way, Konstantin Nikolaye- 
vich rode at the head of his large entourage and baggage train on a white Arabian 
horse that the governor of Jerusalem had sent him - a splendid sight, Tischendorf 
writes, “the like of which the great pilgrims' road scarcely may have seen since 
the time of the Crusades”, a thought that “stirred a sublime emotion of Christian pa- 
triotism within my soul.”?! 

Christian pilgrims or settlers in Palestine apparently never passed up an oppor- 
tunity to see in their present reality a reverberation of the glorious days of the Cru- 
sades. Thus, when British and Austrian troops occupied the Ottoman sea fortress of 
Acre in 1840 - they had actually come to the aid of Sultan Abdülmecid I (r. 1839— 
1861) against the defecting governor of Egypt, Muhammad Ali Pasha - James Edward 
Hanauer (1850-1938), an Anglican priest and photographer born and raised in a 
German-American family in Palestine, perceived this as a repetition of Richard the 
Lionheart's conquest of the city during the Third Crusade in 1191.7 In a similar 
vein, the Swiss Oriental scholar Titus Tobler (1806 — 1877) exclaimed in the report 
of his fourth exploratory journey to Palestine in 1865, in view of the heavily increased 
number of European Christian settlers in the Holy Land: *The peaceful crusade has 
begun. Jerusalem must become ours.”?? 

The Russian travelers’ party stayed the night at the residence of Mustafa Abu 
Ghosh where, according to historical tradition, the Crusaders had also lodged on 
their way from the coast to the Holy City. Sometime in the twelfth century, the 
Knights Hospitaller had taken over a fortified compound with a church there, 


50 Hopwood 1969; Carmel 1985, 45 — 77; Kane 2006, 177-198. 
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which henceforth served pilgrims as sleeping quarters. At that time, the tradition that 
connected the place with the Ark of the Covenant had not entirely been forgotten, 
although in the Crusader period it seems to have been (partly) replaced by another 
tradition that identified it with the biblical Emmaus (Luke 24:13 - 35).^^ 

On the following day, the Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem Cyril II (r. 1845-1872) and 
provincial governor Mustafa Süreyya Pasa (1825 — 1879) came to meet the caravan. On 
their arrival, Tischendorf relates, *the Patriarch and the Grand Duke both dismount- 
ed their horses. Then the former blessed the guest and exclaimed: ‘Blessed be he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord." Few of those present may have been more keenly 
aware of the messianic implications of this utterance than the Greek-Orthodox eccle- 
siastical prince who made it and the Lutheran New Testament scholar who preserved 
it for posterity. 

Konstantin Nikolayevich, however, would not go so far as to emulate the one 
who had first “come in the name of the Lord" by entering Jerusalem from the 
east. He took the Jaffa or Hebron Gate on the opposite side of the city, which was tra- 
ditionally also known as the Pilgrims' Gate. Having arrived at the portal, we are fur- 
ther told, *the Grand Duke ... descended in order to enter, according to ancient cus- 
tom, the city on foot." Inside the city the Russian bishop received the distinguished 
pilgrims “with the cross and holy water;” to the cheering of the crowd they proceed- 
ed from there without delay to the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. 

Now, that *old pious custom" to dismount one's horse at the gate had most cer- 
tainly been common practice among Christian Jerusalem pilgrims since time imme- 
morial. In the account of his great Oriental journey in the 1750s, for example, Ste- 
phan Schultz (1714-1776), the director of the Institutum Judaicum et 
Muhammedicum in Halle, writes that Christians had been expressly forbidden to 
enter in any way other than by foot. However, given the ubiquity of memories of 
the Crusader past in nineteenth-century Palestine, one is justified in seeing in this 
custom a reflection of Godfrey of Bouillon's entry as well, not just its historical ante- 
cedents. 

To Tischendorf, however, the Grand Duke's journey seemed to point not only to 
the splendid past but also to an even more glorious future: 


That [the entry into the City of God] turned out more solemn than that of virtually every other 
European prince ... since the Crusades, carried the more weight the more it resulted from the 
interaction of so many and diverse forces ... The entry of the Tsar's intimate friend and brother 
turned into a beautiful manifestation of the most animated sympathies. I am convinced that it 
kindled in many a heart the desire that it may foretell another entry of enduring importance. 
And also this I know, that many others conceived this entry and everything it was tied up 
with as significant for the future of the Holy City.” 


54 Pringle 1993 — 2009, vol. 1, No. 1, 7- 8; Gadrat-Ouerfelli/Rouxpetel 2018. 
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Few of the actors or those who recorded their acts had dared to be this explicit. None- 
theless, the German scholar's remarks demonstrate that contemporaries could see 
such processions of mingled triumph and humility as also alluding to the eschatic 
re-entry of Christ in Glory, whether as anticipating a future moment or as asserting 
that the redemptive events were unfolding before their very eyes. 


A particularly significant figure to visit Jerusalem was Franz Joseph I, Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungary (r. 1848 - 1916) who travelled to the Orient in order to attend 
the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 and on his way made a detour to Palestine. 
Even though his precursor, Franz II (r. 1792-1806), had already renounced the 
crown of the Imperium Romanum sixty years earlier, and Franz Joseph himself 
could no longer lay claim to the leadership of Greater Germany following the Battle 
of Kóniggrátz in 1866, the Emperor's visit was still special because as a member of 
the house of Habsburg he also bore the title of King of Jerusalem.” 

The Benedictine abbot Beda Dudík (1815-1890), who accompanied the royal 
traveler as his chaplain, and published a comprehensive account of the journey in 
the following year, relates that *as the Crusaders of old had done, so also the 
crowned pilgrim spent the night at the biblical site near Abu Ghosh, whence the 
Ark of the Covenant was carried to Jerusalem." And he continues: *Although the em- 
peror did not bring the Ark of the Covenant with him, he carried a pious and faithful 
heart to the Holy City, and the determination to pray for his empire, for himself and 
for his house at the grave of the Savior, and to do deeds of charity and Christian 
love." 

On November 9th, 1869 — only weeks before the twentieth anniversary of his cor- 
onation - Franz Joseph, too, dismounted his horse outside Jaffa Gate and entered the 
city on foot. The entire Catholic clergy stood ready for his reception and a bishop who 
deputized for the Patriarch presented him the cross for a kiss and, when the festive 
procession proceeded to the Holy Sepulcher, “bell-ringing and the thunder of can- 
nons announced to the world that after 600 years once again a Christian Emperor 
made pilgrimage to the holy place.”°® 

Only five days earlier, the Prussian Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm, the future 
German Emperor Friedrich III (r. 1888), and father of Wilhelm II, likewise on his 
way to attend the opening of the Suez Canal (November 17th), had visited Jerusalem. 
The prince's sojourn was less magnificent and ceremonious, and he did not exercise 
any caution at the gate but went in with his entourage on horseback, “in the face of 
the narrow streets and the awful pavement, only concerned that we might at any mo- 
ment end up sprawled on the ground with our horse."^? 


57 For the emperor's full “Great Title" cf. e.g. Hof- und Staats-Handbuch des Kaiserthumes Österreich 
für das Jahr 1857, Vienna 1857, pt. 1, p. 1. 

58 Dudík 1870, 180 — 182; cf. Fischer 2006, 199 - 209. 

59 Tagebuch meiner Reise nach dem Morgenlande 1869: Bericht des preufsischen Kronprinzen 
Friedrich Wilhelm über seine Reise zur Einweihung des Suez-Kanals, ed. Rothfels 1971, 45 — 47. 
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Emperor Franz Joseph, in contrast, exercised humility. As soon as the city first 
came into view he knelt down and kissed the earth, and remained in silent medita- 
tion for several minutes, contemplating, as Dudik suggests, the images that crossed 
his mind, considering that he bore the title of King of Jerusalem.‘ The chaplain’s 
reckoning that this was the first time in six hundred years that a Christian Emperor 
visited the Holy City was a reference to the stupor mundi et immutator mirabilis, Fred- 
erick II (r. 1220 — 1250), who had led the Sixth Crusade in 1228/29 and had occupied 
the city not by force of arms but by treaty concluded with the Ayyubid Sultan al- 
Kämil (r. 1218-1238). We do not know any details about the manner in which he 
made his entry on 17 March 1229, but we do know that on the following day he as- 
sembled clerics and knights in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher and crowned him- 
self King of Jerusalem.” Thus Franz Joseph I was indeed a remote heir to both of the 
crowns of that other Holy Roman Emperor and King of Jerusalem - leading, as it 
were, a crusade by peaceful, symbolic means. The Austrian Hospice, a landmark 
building opened in 1863 at the Third Station of the Via Dolorosa, was to commemo- 
rate the Emperor's sojourn on the occasion of its fortieth anniversary with a monu- 
mental mosaic on the chapel wall entitled *The Military and Peaceful Pilgrimages of 
Austria-Hungary to the Holy Land since Ancient Times," showing an ensemble of fig- 
ures replete with references to the Crusades.? Thus, Franz Joseph, too, made per- 
formative references to King David, Jesus Christ, Heraclius, as well as Godfrey of 
Bouillon, and combined them with an allusion to Frederick II. 


Much better remembered than the journeys of other nineteenth-century royal fig- 
ures such as Konstantin Nikolayevich and Franz Joseph is that of the German Emper- 
or (1888-1918) Wilhelm II in 1898. The visit was a genuine media event: newspaper 
reports, picture postcards and numerous promptly published illustrated luxury vol- 
umes covered the meticulously orchestrated sequence of public acts performed by 
Wilhelm and his wife Augusta Victoria: their glamorous sea voyage to Constantinople 
and onwards to Haifa, the trek of the enormous retinue for several days southwards, 
the visits to the various German communities, the consecration of the neo-Roman- 
esque Church of the Redeemer in Jerusalem specially built for the occasion, the 
handing over of a plot of land on Mt. Zion, recently procured from the Sultan, to 
the German Catholics to build the Abbey of the Dormition, and the endowment of 
the malaria hospital (opened in 1910) with the soaring neo-Byzantine Church of 
the Ascension (‘Augusta Victoria Church") on the Mount of Olives, overlooking all 
of Jerusalem and its surroundings. 


60 Dudík 1870, 180 - 181. 

61 Runciman 1955, 188-189. 

62 Arad 2015, 251-280. 

63 For a detailed account and in-depth analysis of the events and their broader context, see Benner 
2001. 
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The event displayed an equally weighty symbolism that, however, had its own 
peculiarities. Under the legal principle of the Territorial Sovereign's Church Govern- 
ment (“landesherrliches Kirchenregiment"), then in force in Protestant German 
states, Wilhelm, in his capacity of King of Prussia, also held the office of Summus 
episcopus, chief bishop and head of the Prussian Evangelical Church, by far the larg- 
est territorial Evangelical Church in the Empire. Indeed, he often conducted services, 
especially when no ordained minister was at hand, among the inner circle of cour- 
tiers and confidants. Of course, millions — more than a third — of his subjects were 
Catholics whose spiritual leader resided in Rome, not Berlin. Nevertheless, there 
was a recognizable, if ultimately not enforceable, tendency among civil servants 
and Evangelical clergy towards equating Germanness with Protestantism and, by im- 
plication, the Imperial Office with that of the highest religious authority. This near- 
conflation of secular and spiritual power at the head of the Empire, moreover, ech- 
oed medieval attempts at sacralizing the earthly monarchy, connections made to Old 
Testament models of kingship and even representations of the emperor as vicar of 
Christ.“ 

Despite having reason to stress these quasi-messianic claims in the performance 
of Wilhelm’s visit to the Holy City, remarkably, they remained in the background. Not 
unlike with Grand Duke Konstantin Nikolayevich or Franz Joseph I, it was instead the 
Palestinian population who struck such undertones when receiving the Emperor. The 
Arab Muslim and the Jewish communities both had erected triumphal arches where 
the royal visitor and his entourage would stop and listen to welcome addresses from 
the respective dignitaries and receive ceremonial ovations. The Jewish arch was in- 
scribed with Psalm 118:26: “Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the LORD: 
we have blessed you out of the house of the LORD,” in Hebrew and German, and 
was crowned with a depiction of the breast-plate of the high priest.” A boy's choir 
intoned a song each of whose nine strophes ended with “Blessed be he that cometh 
in the name of the LORD,” which even some of the Emperor’s attendants found “more 
suitable for welcoming the messiah than for that of the German Emperor.”® 

The Palestinian German Protestants had a similar message to the distinguished 
visitor: when he came for the dedication of the Church of the Redeemer on October 
31* — Reformation Day - the congregation sang the famous Advent song Tochter 
Zion, freue dich (“Zion’s daughter, rejoice”), composed by George Frideric Handel, 
the words of which, written by Friedrich Heinrich Ranke in 1823, revolve around 
the themes of the Son of David coming to Jerusalem, riding on a donkey, to erect 
His eternal kingdom.” The messianic exaltation of the earthly ruler implied in this 
festive performance seems not to have met with any disapproval from the German 
public. 


64 Benner 2001, 28-43, 45, 108-113, passim. 

65 See www.loc.gov/pictures/item/mpc2004007274/PP (last accessed August 8, 2022). 
66 Von Mirbach 1899, 193 (quotation); cf. Schneller 1899, 90. 

67 Benner 2001, 285. 
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Not only does Wilhelm appear to have been little inclined to encourage such ful- 
some reverence by religious audiences, the dignity that the head of the World Zionist 
Organization, Theodor Herzl (1860 - 1904), envisioned for him ultimately did not ap- 
peal either. The Austrian Jewish journalist and political visionary met no fewer than 
three times with the imperial traveler, trying to engage him for his project of an au- 
tonomous Jewish settlement in Palestine under German protectorate — which he ar- 
gued would also be advantageous for Germany's ally, the Ottoman Empire, given its 
current economic plight. After some initial signs that Wilhelm sympathized with the 
Zionists' proposal he eventually, not least in deference of Sultan Abdülhamid's aver- 
sion to it, declined the opportunity to go down in history as the emancipator of the 
Jewish people.‘® 

In the afternoon of October 29", the Emperor rode into the Holy City - not on a 
donkey but on his white stallion Kurfürst (‘prince-elector’), and followed by the Em- 
press in a dress coach-and-four. They did not enter through the Jaffa Gate, the “Pil- 
grims' Gate" of old, which would have been too narrow for the Empress's carriage, 
but took the newly opened access-road just beside the gate. Only a hundred meters 
into the city, at the beginning of David Street, when forced by “the narrow streets and 
the awful pavement" Wilhelm's father had once complained about, did the couple 
descend and proceed on foot towards the Church of the Holy Sepulcher."? 

It would appear, then, that Wilhelm himself, otherwise not exactly renowned for 
his sense of tact on the stage of international politics, did everything he could to di- 
vert the innuendoes that had long been customary with princes, monarchs, and con- 
querors when entering the Holy City. His careful avoidance of any religious, messian- 
ic, or Crusader reminiscences is a curious exception to the established rule that 
awaits further elucidation. 


Edmund Allenby 


As early as in the summer of 1917, at the beginning of the Palestine campaign under 
the command of General Edmund Allenby, the London War Office asked the newly- 
appointed field commander to make a Christmas present of Jerusalem to the increas- 
ingly war-weary British population. Allenby was to comply with this request, on De- 
cember 9%, after the surrender of the Ottoman garrison. 


68 Benner 2001, 210 — 227, 245 — 254, 279-281, 306-313. 

69 A persisting rumor has it that it was at Wilhelm's request that Ottoman authorities tore down part 
of Suleiman the Magnificent's city wall between the Gate and the Tower of David, in order to make 
way for the Emperor's entry. In fact, when he got wind of the project he was horrified and tried to 
prevent it, but it turned out that the works had long been planned in order to broaden the access 
road there — Benner 2001, 285. 

70 Benner 2001, 282-289. 
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At the same time, his superiors did their best to dampen overly high religious 
expectations of the populace. When, after two weeks, the advance began to bear 
fruit, the War Office issued a “D-notice,” (short for “Defence Advisory notice”): 


The attention of the Press is again drawn to the undesirability of publishing any article, para- 
graph or picture suggesting that military operations against Turkey are in any sense a Holy 
War, a modern Crusade, or have anything whatever to do with religious questions. The British 
Empire is said to contain a hundred million Mohammedan subjects of the King and it is obvi- 
ously mischievous to suggest that our quarrel with Turkey is one between Christianity and 
Islam.’ 


Prohibitions are only needed against things that are frequently done. In fact, with the 
growing success of the campaign, suggestions that it was a “modern Crusade” and a 
“Holy War" grew rampant. Moreover, Foreign Secretary Arthur Balfour (1848 — 1930) 
had recently sent his famous Declaration to the Zionist Federation of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in which the King and the British Government declared “the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people” to be an objective of Brit- 
ish foreign policy. It was an obvious presumption, therefore, that the Empire was pre- 
paring for liberating Palestine from the rule of the infidels not least on behalf of the 
Jews. Signals of this kind went down well with British Christian circles that cherished 
a biblicistic ‘philosemitism’ - and with which senior state officials and politicians, 
such as Lord Balfour himself and, by his own account, Prime Minister David Lloyd 
George (1863 - 1945), were also associated. This philosemitism was closely connected, 
not unlike its present-day Evangelical counterpart (especially in the U.S.), with an es- 
chatology in which the restoration of the People of Israel to their ancestral home, fol- 
lowed by their eventual acceptance of Jesus Christ as their savior, played a central 
role.” 

On December 11" General Allenby formally took possession of Jerusalem on be- 
half of the British Crown. He had been instructed on how to proceed by the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, William Robertson (1860 — 1933): 


In the event of Jerusalem being occupied, it would be of considerable political importance if 
you, on officially entering the city, dismount at the city gate and enter on foot. German emperor 
rode in and the saying went round, ‘A better man than he walked’. Advantage of contrast in con- 
duct will be obvious.” 


Allenby, ever the dutiful soldier, fulfilled these instructions to the letter. The photo- 
graph of his “humble entry” (Fig. 23) literally went around the world. In order to ef- 


71 The National Archives of the UK: PRO, FO 395/152/218223, Notice D.607, 15 Nov. 1917, quoted in Bar- 
Yosef 2005, 249; Mazza 2009 (repr. 2014), 124. 

72 Lewis 2010 (repr. 2013). 

73 Allenby in Palestine: The Middle East Correspondence of Field Marshal Viscount Allenby, June 1917- 
October 1919, ed. Hughes 2004, 92-93. 
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fect the requested “contrast in conduct” he did not take the gap in the city wall that 
had allegedly been made for Wilhelm II, but had the long-shuttered Jaffa Gate 
opened for himself." As he wrote to his wife, he himself would have preferred to 
enter through the Golden Gate? — a messianic gesture that obviously would have 
gone against all political reason. In order to hint at his famous predecessors, Godfrey, 
Heraclius, Jesus, and King David, he had to content himself instead merely with os- 
tentatious humility. Hence, the address he subsequently delivered to the population 
exuded a very British sense of sobriety, fairness, prudence and reliability. 

The crusading enthusiasm so dreaded by the authorities, however, proved un- 
avoidable. Most famously, the satirical magazine Punch published a full-page car- 
toon with the caption “The Last Crusade," showing the King of England, Richard 
the Lionheart, overlooking Jerusalem, the city he had been unable to conquer in 
1191, exclaiming “My dream comes true!”’° The Anglophone markets were flooded 
with books and booklets celebrating Allenby and his soldiers as victorious Crusad- 
ers.” Sales of such literary classics as Walter Scott's Ivanhoe and Tales of the Crusad- 
ers, and Torquato Tasso's La Gerusalemme liberata, soared. The London actor Vivian 
Gilbert (1882-1932), who in the 1920s went on a tour of the United States to promote 
his war memoirs, The Romance of the Last Crusade, concluded: *In all the ten cru- 
sades organized and equipped to free the Holy City, only two were really successful, 
- the first led by Godfrey de Bouillon, and the last under Edmund Allenby.”’® 

Attempts to win the hearts of the Palestinian Muslims likewise resorted to reli- 
gious themes. According to a story whose origin is hard to trace, going around in 
varying versions in the heroic literature of the time and even frequently re-emerging 
in present-day popular accounts of World War I and the Palestine campaign, the Brit- 
ish victory resonated with an alleged ancient Muslim prophecy according to which *a 
prophet from the west" would one day arise and expel the Turks, and that the Gen- 
eral's name was understood by the Arab population to mean “the prophet" — “al- 
nabi." Apparently, this odd story was devised by some British army officer and it cer- 
tainly appealed more to the English than the Arabic-speaking audience.” 

Already by the time the Ottoman troops had left the city to the British forces, an 
additional keynote resounded among the advancing soldiers — and soon after in the 


74 A Brief Record of the Advance of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force under the Command of General 
Sir Edmund H. H. Allenby, G.C.B., G.C.M.G.: July 1917 to October 1918, ed. Pirie-Gordon 1919, opposite 
plate 28; Finley 1919, 8. 

75 Goldhill 2008, 144: "This plan was 'unfortunately' scrapped, as Allenby ruefully wrote to his 
wife." 

76 Punch, December 19, 1917, p. 415 — https://archive.org/details/punchvol152a153lemouoft/page/ 
n889 (last accessed April 8, 2022). 

77 Siberry 2000, 94-97; Bar-Yosef 2005, 247. 

78 Gilbert 1923, 171; cf. Bar-Yosef 2014, 51- 71. 

79 E.g. A Brief Record, loc. cit.; Finley 1919, 16-17. In actual Arabic pronunciation it ought to be an- 
nabi, not ‘al-nabi.’ Even worse, other versions cite the fake Arabic formula as “Allah nabi” and the 
like; further references in Cline 2004, 247; Bar-Yosef 2005, 261-262; Goldhill 2008, 144. 
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CHRISTIANS RULE THE LAND OFICHRISHE 


Seven hundred years of Moslem supremacy in the Holy Land ended 
with General Allenby’s modest entrance into Jerusalem. Then arose the 
cry, “The day of deliverance is come” 


Fig. 23: Frank G. Carpenter: The Holy Land and Syria. Frank G. Carpenter’s World Travels, vol. 1, 
Garden City, NY, 1922, Frontispiece. 
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press. The exclamation “The day of deliverance is come!” is said to have spread - and 
is again hard to trace to its origin. Its frequent appearance in print, however, is in- 
dicative of a widespread sense that the Empire had not just won a decisive victory 
but that it had brought mankind to the brink of redemption. Not only had the 
*war to end (all) war(s)" become *the last crusade," it was also seen as the final bat- 
tle between good and evil. 

It was, however, only in the following year, from September 19™ to 25” 1918, that 
the British victory was completed, in a number of skirmishes fought in the vast area 
between the cities of Haifa, Damascus and Amman. These events collectively went 
down in military history as the “Battle of Megiddo." Indeed, the ancient site in the 
Valley of Yezreel lay within the contested area but no significant military action 
took place anywhere close to it. In recognition of his achievements, Edmund Allenby 
subsequently was not only promoted to the rank of Field Marshal but also raised to 
the peerage and henceforth bore the title 1st Viscount Allenby of Megiddo and of Fe- 
lixstowe. 

In the title of one of the many popular biographies of the great commander, play- 
ing on the common equation of the Old Testament city of Megiddo with the site of the 
great battle of the last days according to Revelation 16:16, he was forthrightly dubbed 
“Allenby of Armageddon."*? 


Onset or Suspension: Two Salvation-Historical 
Passage Ways 


The ceremonial entries of Christian sovereigns and other supreme leaders into Jeru- 
salem and their occupations of the city — whether factual or symbolic — were rites de 
passage from the profane space of the general surface of the earth into a sacred pre- 
cinct with its own material-spiritual texture and corresponding rules of human con- 
duct. By the same token, these passages marked a transition, as it were, from the cur- 
rent salvation-historical dispensation to another, more advanced one. Thus, the actor 
of such a rite performed it vicariously for God's people. Since in the Christian con- 
ception of history there remained only one more epochal threshold to be crossed, 
that of the Second Coming, any such entry inevitably suggested that it was meant 
to herald the expected eschatic events, and the entrant was the harbinger of Christ 
returning. 

In the course of the eight centuries from the Crusaders' capture of Jerusalem to 
the seizure of the city by the British in World War One, those performing this rite ap- 
pear on the whole to have grown increasingly cautious of invoking these grave impli- 
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cations,?' in deference of the contemporaries’ sensitivities — both religious and non- 
religious -, or to prevent wide-ranging political consequences of their action. How- 
ever, to avoid the procedure and its inherited sacred significance altogether was not 
an option available. 

The original locale of such (proto-)redemptive passages, the Golden Gate was 
mostly kept closed from the Crusader period onwards, until it was finally walled 
up altogether under Süleyman the Magnificent (1520 - 1566),?^ thus effectively block- 
ing the way for the anticipated messianic breakthrough. 

While the entry to the Holy City thus retained its symbolic quality as a gesture 
that heralded the dawning of a new age, the corresponding ceremony at the access 
to the capital city of the holy empire appears to have borne virtually an opposite sig- 
nificance. As a rule, the entry of a crowned head into Constantinople was a re-entry: 
the Roman emperor's own homecoming from a victorious military campaign to re- 
store the appropriate imperial power relations, or similarly, the return of orderly, 
righteous rulership, embodied by the restored emperor - either way, reconfirming 
the world-political status quo. The many rites of passage at the emperors' entries 
to the city thus were less celebrations of epoch-altering revolutions than of restora- 
tions, in tune with the theme of a regularly recurring, even perpetual restauratio or 
renovatio imperii, of a salvific stability and persistence that ran through the represen- 
tations of imperial rule.? Future comparative studies would shed light on the extent 
to which this concept is evident in the representations used at these events.°* 

The ceremonial entry in practice may be tentatively reconstructed as follows: 
typically (or, rather, ideally) the emperor would make his way into the city through 
the southernmost entrance of the Theodosian wall that was, strikingly enough, like- 
wise called the ‘Golden Gate’ (Chryseia Pyle, Porta Aurea, Altınkapı). After acts of hu- 
mility by the emperor, such as dismounting his horse and prostrating himself toward 
the east, the procession would follow a ca. 5.5 km long route that has been called the 


81 The post-Crusader entrants' avoidance of the Golden Gate may not only have been prompted by 
the walls that blocked its two passageways, but partly motivated by the legend that the returning 
Christ would enter Jerusalem there, of which the Iraqi Karaite commentator Yefet b. ‘Ali (fl. 10th 
C.) seems to have left the earliest extant testimony — cf. Bargés (ed. and trans.) (1846), on Psalm 122:2. 
82 Pringle 1993-2009, vol. 3, 106 - 107. 

83 Girardet 2000, esp. 104-107; Gutteridge 2006, 574-581. In the introduction to his New Constan- 
tines collected volume, Paul Magdalino referred to the fact “that the emperors who made the most 
noise about imperial renewal cast themselves, or were cast, in distinctly eschatological roles” as 
“hard to interpret” (1994, 8-9), a state of affairs that seems not to have changed much since. For 
the role attributed to Constantinople in the projections of the Byzantine apocalyptic tradition, see 
Kraft 2012. For an attempt to come to terms with this deep contradiction in the sources’ representa- 
tions of Heraclius (in association with whose reign it appears first to have occurred in full, inspiring 
the most influential Apocalypse of Ps.-Methodius) cf. Greisiger 2014. 

84 Cases that would have to be covered in such a comprehensive comparative study include those of 
Theodosius I (386 and 391), Heraclius (629/630), Leo III (717), Theophilos (838), Basil I (871 and 882), 
Nikephoros II Phokas (963), John I Tzimiskes (971), Basil II (1019), Alexios Komnenos (1081), John II 
(1133), Manuel I (1159), Andronikos I (1182), and Michael VIII Palaiologos (1261). 
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Constantinopolitan via triumphalis, along the southern branch of the Mese through 
the Fora of Arcadius and of Constantine, and reaching the Milion in the actual center 
of the city, and thus of the Empire, between the Hippodrome and the Hagia Sophia. 
The emperor would then enter the imperial church for a thanksgiving service, sol- 
emnly deposit his crown on the altar, and have himself crowned anew, as it were, 
by the patriarch.? 

The reassuring impression of these magnificent public performances naturally 
became unsettled after the Frankish invaders of the Fourth Crusade held their 
entry in 1204 and maintained their hegemony for almost six decades. Accordingly, 
in the late Byzantine period the Golden Gate was increasingly seen as a location 
of the vulnerability and frailty, rather than the constant rejuvenation, of the Empire. 
As early as 1190 the gate seems to have been walled up and, after these walls had 
been broken down by the fleeing Byzantine troops in 1204, they likely were restored. 
Following the accession of Michael VIII in 1261 - a veritable restoration of the Byzan- 
tine Empire — none of his successors seems to have taken this way into the city any- 
more, probably indicating that it remained closed or walled up.?6 After the conquest 
of the city by Mehmed II in 1453, the Ottomans inherited this wariness regarding the 
gate, considering that it might serve for a Christian re-conqueror to enter the city, 
claim the imperial throne, and to put an end to their rule. In 1457/58, the gate was 
integrated into a structure known as the Castle of the Seven Towers (Yedikule Zindan- 
lan) and thereby lost its function as an entryway for good.” Legends of a Byzantine 
emperor in some subterranean hideout, waiting for the divinely ordained day to re- 
appear and restore the Christian empire, remained current among Constantinopoli- 
tans, Greeks and Turks alike, well into the modern age.? 

If the above reconstruction is correct, we may conclude that, while the Golden 
Gate of Jerusalem served the mytho-ideological function of one day giving access 
to the redeemer, a new King David or Melchizedek, the Golden Gate of Constantino- 
ple embodied, as long as the Empire lasted, not a messianic but a katechontic prom- 
ise. Ceremonial entries into both cities inevitably reflected the respective, opposed 
salvation-historical roles they were assigned for. 


85 Treitinger 1938, 146 — 147, 149 — 150; Mango 2000. 

86 Madden 2012, 320 - 322. 

87 Müller-Wiener 1977, 293, 295, 297-300; Ousterhout 2019, 139-140; Mango 2000, 181; Madden 
2012), 322-323; Asutay-Effenberger 2007, s.v. Konstantinopel, Theodosianische Landmauer, Goldenes 
Tor; and cf. the contribution by Asutay-Effenberger and Weksler-Bdolah to this volume. 
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155, 165, 168, 178-179, 189, 219, 274- 
275, 282-287, 290-293, 300-303 

Peutinger Map 123, 132 

Phoenicians 128 

pilgrims 2-4, 12, 16, 20-22, 24, 26, 31, 
98-99, 101, 111-123, 127-135, 141-142, 
147-148, 150, 152, 154, 162, 188, 304 - 
309, 311 

plague 53, 56, 124, 226-227, 270 

polytheism 195, 199, 204, 208 

Pool of Bethesda 173 

Pool of Mamilla 282, 288 

Pool of Siloam 99, 101 

popes 27, 153, 217, 220, 224, 243, 245-246, 
251-252, 254, 256 

porphyry column 201 


ports 80, 119, 124-125, 130, 135 

prophecies 11, 18-19, 57, 189, 272-277, 
299, 313 

prophets 6, 57, 114, 141, 174-175, 190, 274, 
313 

quarries 167-169, 192 

relics 2-3, 7, 22-25, 41, 51, 54-56, 58-59, 


114, 123, 130, 142-145, 148-149, 151, 
153-156, 170, 176, 192, 224, 234, 270, 
272, 275-277, 287, 290, 300-301 

resurrection 12-14, 100, 144, 171, 178, 187 - 
188, 195, 228-229, 281 

revelation 11-12, 56-57, 139, 149, 195, 203, 
273-277, 315 

Rhesion gate 83 
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General Index 


Russian cathedral 168 
Russian Compound 100, 306 


sack of Rome 177 

salvation 4-5, 11, 21, 57, 61, 146, 188, 190- 
193, 195, 197, 202, 207, 226 - 227, 230, 
234, 269, 277, 281- 282, 299 - 304, 315- 


317 
Samaritans 32, 113, 162 
Saracens 115, 304 


Sasanians 3 
Scamander 141 
Scythians 273 


Sea of Marmara 72, 75-76, 80, 119, 121 


Second Wall (Jerusalem) 88, 95, 192 

senate 40, 43-44, 113 

Septuagint 141, 175 

ships 119, 121, 198 

siege of Constantinople (626 AD) 57, 273, 
293 

Sigma 76, 80, 87 

Sion 20, 25, 57, 72, 88-90, 93, 95-96, 99 - 
102, 147, 149, 152, 172, 228, 297, 299, 
309-310 

Slavs 275 

soldiers 16, 25, 27, 43, 45, 47, 118, 196, 264, 
313 

spolia 87-88, 96-97, 102-103 


Strata Diocletiana 115 

Strata Nova 82 

Suez Canal 308 

Sultan Ahmed Mosque 265 
Sulukulekapı 78, 86, 88 

summus deus 188, 195-196 

sun worship 196 

synods. See councils. 

Syriac 98, 100, 148-149, 151, 300 
Syrian Gates 121 


Taurus mountains 113, 120-121, 134 

Tekfur Sarayı 75-76, 87 

Temple Mount 14-15, 95-97, 100, 103, 146, 
163, 170 - 171, 179, 193, 281-282, 288- 
289, 291-293, 298, 303 

temples 

Jewish Temple 5-6, 11, 14-15, 19, 34, 56, 
88, 97, 148, 152, 161, 168-169, 171-179, 
193, 215-216, 219, 222-225, 228-235, 
298-299 

of Ezekiel 6, 145, 222 
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of Jupiter 14-15, 192 

of Venus 14, 192 

Tenth Legion 15, 88, 95-96, 115 

Tetrarchy 113 

Third Wall (Jerusalem) 88, 95 

throne 1, 32, 46, 202-204, 206, 223, 228- 
230, 269, 298, 300, 317 

Tigris 123-124 

tombs 12, 14-15, 57, 88, 96, 99, 142, 150, 
156, 188, 190, 192-193, 202, 266, 275, 
300 

Topkapı gate 86 

Topkapı Sarayı 72 

towers 49, 74, 76, 78, 80-81, 83-84, 
86-87, 89-90, 92-93, 95, 283, 295, 
311, 317 


trade 4, 111-112, 116, 124, 127, 133-135 

translation of relics 2, 24, 51, 153-154, 156, 
234, 275 

tricennalia 17, 185 — 187, 190, 194, 196-197, 


206-207 
Trisagion Riot 
triumphal arches 


217 - 218 
82, 310 


triumphs 2, 7, 82-83, 176-178, 255, 286, 
304, 308 

Turks 61, 313, 317 

Unkapanı 74 

usurpations 18, 28, 40, 43, 45-46, 83, 245, 
300 


Valley of Yezreel 315 

Vandals 26, 176-177 

Via Dolorosa 289, 309 

Via Egnatia 82-83, 121 

Via Sebaste 123 

Via Tauri 134 

vicennalia 190, 198 

victories 1, 4, 7, 14, 28, 48, 54-55, 82, 96, 
103, 144, 171, 177, 190-191, 194, 207 - 
208, 227, 286, 292, 302, 313, 315 


wine 4, 116-117, 134-135, 296 
Xylokerkos gate 83 


Zagros 285 
Zion. See Sion. 


Names 


Aaron 146, 298 

Abba Romanus 150 
Abdülhamid, sultan 311 
Abdülmecid |, sultan 306 
Abgar, king 146 
Abraham 13, 146, 297 
Abramius, monk 166 
Abü Ja'far al-Mansür 296 


Acacius of Caesarea, bishop 19, 185 


Acacius of Constantinople, bishop 245-246, 
251 

Acacius of Nicomedia, martyr 143-144, 146, 
152, 200 


Acacius, comes 17, 144, 152 
Agape, martyr 152 
Agathias 270 


Ahaz 284 
al-Kämil, sultan 309 
Alaric 177 


Albert of Aachen 304-305 

Alcison of Nicopolis 244, 256 

Alexander Acoemetus 146 

Alexander Il of Russia 296, 306 

Alexander of Cappadocia 12 

Alexander the Great 286, 295 

Alexander, fictitious knight 139 

Alexandra losifovna 306 

Alexios II Komnenos 264, 316 

Allenby, Edmund 7-8, 295-296, 311-313, 


315 
Allenby, Henry J. H., 295 
Alypius 19 


Amantius, imperial official 255 

Ambrose of Milan, bishop 23 

Ammianus Marcellinus 19 

Ananias, servant of Abgar 146 

Anastasius of Jerusalem, bishop 
251, 253-254 

Anastasius the Persian, martyr 290 

Anastasius, dux 31 

Anastasius, emperor 30-32, 48, 113, 155, 
162, 170, 217-218, 223, 243-244, 247 - 


156, 245, 


Andronikos | Komnenos 316 

Anicia Juliana 6, 56, 145, 171-172, 177, 179, 
216-224, 229 - 230, 234-235, 263 

Anna Komnene 263 

Anthemius of Tralles 169 


Anthemius, praefectus — 74, 102 
Anthony of Novgorod 264, 275 
Anthony, saint 74 

Antiochus Strategos 115, 168 


Antiochus, eunuch 144 

Antiochus, fictitious knight 139 

Antipas, saint 264, 275 

Araunah 298 

Arcadia, daughter of emperor Arcadius 144 

Arcadius, emperor 24, 42, 51, 54, 71, 74, 
101-102, 128, 140, 317 

Areobindus 217-218 

Armilus (or Hermolaos) 291 

Artemidorus 102 

Arthur Balfour 312 

Athanasius of Alexandria, bishop 
200, 202 

Augusta Victoria 309 

Augustine, bishop 273, 275 

Aurelianus, praetorian prefect 145 

Auxentios 264 

Auxitius, comes 129 

Avitus of Vienne 256 


173, 187, 


Balaam the Seer 146 


Balak 146 
Barachos 164 
Baras 145 


Barkat, Nir 295 

Basil I, emperor 216, 235, 316 

Basil Il, emperor 316 

Basiliscus, emperor 245, 251, 253 
Bassa, noblewoman 150-151, 155 -156 
Bassianus, monk 139 

Belisarius, general 174, 176-178 
Belshazzar, king 177-178 

Benjamin of Tiberias 303 


256 Beor 146 
Andrew of Caesarea, bishop 271, 273-275 Bethuel 146 
Andrew the Fool, saint 276-277 Bezalel 232-233 
Andrew, apostle 51, 144, 146 Boran 285 
Andrew, monk 156 
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Bordier, Julien 
Brown, Peter 29 


265, 276 


Caesarius 120, 122, 145 

Caracalla 123 

Caroline of Brunswick 296 

Cassiodorus 100-101 

Castinus, magister militum 42 

Charlemagne 296 

Christ. See Jesus. 

Clavijo 264-266 

Constans 194 

Constantia, wife of emperor Maurice 270 

Constantine I, emperor 1, 3, 11-14, 16-20, 
22-25, 39-40, 43-44, 49, 56, 72, 74, 
83, 98, 127-128, 132, 139, 142-144, 
146-147, 149, 163, 171-172, 185-186, 
188-190, 192-201, 203-209, 219-220, 
228-229, 234, 272-273, 276, 281, 286, 
289, 296, 300, 317 

Constantine Il, emperor 194 

Constantine, hegumen 166 

Constantius I, emperor 194 

Constantius Il, emperor 18-19, 22, 40-41, 
51, 123, 186 

Cosmas Indicopleustes 

Cosmas, saint 145, 151 

Crispus, son of emperor Constantine 
194 

Cristoforo Buondelmonti 76, 265 

Cyril of Alexandria 25, 148, 153, 173, 175 

Cyril of Jerusalem 18-20, 22-23, 97, 142, 
148 

Cyril of Scythopolis 24-26, 28-33, 150 - 
151, 161, 164-165, 169, 244 

Cyril Il of Jerusalem, bishop 307 


272-273 


16, 128, 


Dalmatius 146, 193-195 

Damianus, saint 145, 151 

Daniel, prophet 177-178, 272-273 

David, king 7, 57, 174, 227, 229-230, 281, 
285, 292, 295, 297-299, 302, 309-310, 
313, 317 

Demetrius, saint 75-76, 270 

Diocletian, emperor 15, 43, 88 

Dionysius of Tarsus, bishop 255 

Dios, monk 145 

Dioscorus of Alexandria, bishop 244-245 

Domitianus, husband of Matrona 139 

Dudik, Beda 308 


Edward VII, king 296 

Egeria 20, 22-23, 98-99, 121-122, 132- 
133, 140-142, 146-147, 188, 191-192 

Eleazar 146 

Elias of Jerusalem, bishop 28, 30-32, 156, 
164-165, 169-170, 247-254 

Elijah, prophet 141, 146 

Elpis, martyr 152 

Engilbert 304 

Epiphanius of Constantinople, patriarch 32 

Epiphanius Monachus Hagiopolita 125 

Epiphanius of Tyre (Flavian’s brother) 255 

Epiphanius, literary figure 276-277 

Eremolaos. See Armilus (or Hermolaos) 

Eucherius of Lyons, bishop 99-101 

Eudocia, Theodosius Il wife 5, 22, 24-25, 
27-28, 31, 34, 88, 93, 100-102, 117 - 
118, 145, 148-156, 163, 217-218, 220, 
222, 296 

Eudoxia, Arcadius's wife 101-102 

Eudoxia, Theodosius Il’s daugther 
101- 102, 130, 144, 153 

Eudoxius, hegumen 166 

Euphemia, saint 132, 144, 146, 217 

Euphemius of Constantinople, bishop 247, 
254 

Eusebia, noblewoman 145 

Eusebius of Caesarea, bishop 5,12, 14-18, 
22, 34, 117, 171, 173, 175, 185-209, 216, 
221 

Eusebius of Nicomedia, bishop 186 

Eustace Ill, count of Boulogne 304 

Eustochium 21 

Eustratios 264 

Euthymius, monk 28-29, 150, 154-156, 247 

Eutropia, mother-in-law of emperor Constantine 
17 

Eutyches, monk 

Eutychius of Alexandria 

Evagrius 118, 252-253 

Ezekiel 6, 57, 141, 145, 175, 222, 274 


21, 25, 42, 


244, 246-247 
178, 287-288 


Fausta 16 

Faustinus 99 

Fidus, disciple of Euthymius 156 

Flavia, noblewoman 150-151, 156 

Flavian of Antioch, bishop 247-249, 251- 
255 

Flavius Anicius Olybrius 217 

Flavius Areobindus Dagalaifus 217 


Franz Il, emperor 308 


Franz Joseph |, emperor 8, 296, 308-310 


Frederick Il, emperor 296, 308-309 
Frederick Ill, emperor 296, 308 
Fritigern 71 

Gabrielius, monk 150-151, 156 

Gad 146 

Gaiseric 176-177 


Galla Placidia 42 
Gelasius of Caesarea, bishop 23 
George, saint 149-150, 155 
George IV 296 
George of Pisidia 285, 287-289 
George Syncellus 282 
Gerlach, Stefan 266 
Gilbert, Vivian 313 
Godfrey of Bouillon 
307, 309, 313 
Gog 57, 273-274 
Goliath 227 
Gorippus 216, 233 
Gracchus 288 
Gregory of Nazianzus 
Gregory of Nyssa 22 
Gregory of Tours 117, 224 
Gregory the Great 53, 270 


7-8, 296, 304-305, 


131-132, 144 


Hadrian 11, 43, 152 

Hanauer, James Edward 306 

Handel, George Frideric 310 

Helena, mother of emperor Constantine 
16-17, 22-23, 25, 117, 132, 142, 149, 172, 
192, 194, 199, 228, 281, 296, 300 

Helena of Adiabene 99 
Helpidius 146 
Heraclius, emperor 2,7, 33-34, 47, 
50-51, 54, 58, 76, 124, 263-264, 266 - 
267, 274-276, 284-293, 295-296, 300- 
305, 309, 313, 316 - 317 
Heraclius senior, exarch 300 
Herakles 88 
Hermolaos 291 
Herod 90, 94, 96-97, 103, 178 
Herzl, Theodor 311 
Hethum Il, king 296 
Hiram of Tyre 175 
Honorius, emperor 
Hormisdas, pope 
Huneric 26 


23, 42, 71, 128 
224, 256 
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Names 


Hypatius of Ephesus, bishop 32 
Hypatius, nephew of emperor Anastasius 


31 
ibrahim Pasa 296 
Isaac, monk 51, 145-146 
Isaac, son of Abraham 301 
Isaiah 151, 174-175 


Ishoyahb 290 
Isidorus of Miletus, architect 169 
Ismael 7 


Jacob, son of Isaac 146, 151, 297, 299 

Jacobus de Voragine 301 

Jason 285 

Jerome 21-22, 98-99, 114, 126, 128, 130, 
142 

Job 146 

John, emperor 42, 55, 83 

John II Komnenos, emperor 316 

John Chrysostom 52, 54, 140, 143, 173, 175 

John Moschus 151, 166, 178 

John of Ephesus 268 

John of Jerusalem, bishop 
253, 255 

John Rufus 
154—155 

John Stoudios 264 

John Stratiotes 264 

John the Apostle 263-264, 267, 273-276 

John the Baptist 145-146, 149, 151, 268, 276 

John the Eunuch, monk 166 

John the Evangelist 148, 271, 273-274, 

John the Theologian 275, 277 

John Tzmiskes 292, 316 

Jordanes 177 

Joseph 146 

Joshua 146, 281, 285-286, 291-293, 298 

Judah 295-297, 299 

Judah Maccabee 296 

Julian, emperor 19-20, 40, 121, 124, 128, 


31, 170, 249, 251, 


22, 25, 98, 100-101, 148, 150, 


150, 194 
Julian of Bostra 255 
Jupiter 15, 192 
Justin I 162, 218, 223, 223-224, 250, 255 
Justin II 117, 216, 233, 263, 267-268, 274 
Justinian 5-6, 11, 32-33, 48, 51-53, 56, 


113, 115, 121, 124, 129-130, 139, 145, 152, 
161-179, 215-217, 223-235, 263, 268, 
270-271, 274, 300 
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Juvenal of Jerusalem, bishop 25-28, 242, 
244-245, 250-251, 253-254 


Khusro II 284-285, 287, 293, 301 

Knapheus 246, 251 

Konstantin Nikolayevich 8, 296, 306-307, 
309-310 


Kosmas of Epiphania 255 
Kyriakos, bishop 178, 267-268 


Laban 146 

Lawrence, saint 

Lazarus 147 

Leo the Great, pope 
245,251, 254 

Leo Ill, emperor 316 

Leopold Il, king 296 

Licinius, emperor 14, 190, 194 

Lithold 304 

Lloyd George, David, prime minister 312 

Lot 146 

Lubenau, Reinhold 265 

Lucan 141 

Luke, evangelist 


144-145, 153-154 


27-28, 153,242, 


19, 51, 144 


Macarius of Jerusalem, bishop 14, 17, 142 

Macedonius of Constantinople, bishop 144, 
247-248, 251, 253 

Magnentius, emperor 18 

Magnus Maximus, emperor 82 

Malalas 25, 100-101, 217, 230, 270-271 

Malek 128 

Manasseh 146 

Manuel I Komnenos 316 

Manuel II Komnenos 75 

Marcellinus Comes 144, 153-154, 217 

Marcellus, monk 146 

Marcian, emperor 26-28, 46, 150, 242, 
244-245, 250-251, 254 

Marcianus, saint 144 

Marcus Aurelius, emperor 43 

Mardarios, saint 264 

Maria Komnene 264 

Marianus, imperial official 189 

Marinus of Berytus 255 

Martha, sister of Lazarus 147 

Martyrius 28, 156, 166, 244-247, 254 

Mary 23, 75, 140, 148, 152, 155, 166, 172- 
174, 269-270, 275-276, 299 

Mary, sister of Martha 147 


Matrona, noblewoman 139-140, 144, 146 

Maurice, emperor 33, 46-47, 55, 124, 267 - 
270, 275 

Maximilian Joseph, duke 296 

Mehmed | 317 

Melania the Elder 

Melania the Younger 
122, 130, 151, 155 

Melchior Lorich 265 

Melchizedek 7, 146, 296-299, 317 

Melito of Sardis 11 

Menas, martyr 143, 150, 156 

Michael Il, emperor 87 

Michael VIII Palaiologos 316-317 

Michael, archangel 48, 54, 133, 268 

Michal, daughter of Saul 298 

Mocius, martyr 144, 146, 200 

Modestus of Jerusalem, bishop 
290, 303 

Monaxius, praetorian prefect 71 

Moses 57, 146, 174-175, 226 - 227, 229 - 
230, 232 

Moshe Dayan 296 

Muhammad 296 

Muhammad (Mehmet) Ali Pasa 

Mustafa 306-307 

Mustafa Abu Ghosh 306 

Mustafa Süreyya Pasa 307 


20-21, 142 
21- 22, 25, 34, 118, 


283, 289 - 


296, 306 


Nabarnugios. See Peter the Iberian. 
Nahor 146 

Narses, imperial official 267 
Nebuchadnezzar 282, 284 
Nehemyä ben Hushiél 303 
Nephalius, monk 248 

Nestorius 30, 246-247 
Nicephorus 289 

Nikephoros Gregoras 263 
Nikephoros II Phokas 316 
Niketas Choniates 75, 264 
Nikolai (Nicholas Konstantinovich) 306 


Oikoumenios 273 

Olympus, dux 31 

Orestes, martyr 132, 264, 275 
Origen 11, 33 


Palladius of Helenopolis 149 
Pamphilus, martyr 51 
Pasicrates 149 


Passarion 24 

Paul the Apostle 
270, 299 

Paul of Ankara, bishop 129 

Paul of Ephesus 245, 251, 

Paul the Confessor 51, 144, 146, 152 

Paul the Silentiary 221, 231 

Paula, pilgrim 21, 98-99, 126, 128, 142 

Paulinus of Nola 21-22 

Paulinus, court advisor 145 

Peter the Apostle 27, 145, 148 

Peter of Jerusalem, bishop 164, 166, 170 

Peter, brother of the emperor Maurice 267 

Peter Knapheus of Antioch 246, 251 

Peter Mongus 244, 246 

Peter of Damascus 255 

Peter the Iberian 22, 98, 100, 155 

Philon of Byzantium 76 

Philoxenus of Hierapolis 248, 253 - 254 

Phocas, emperor 7, 124, 264, 266-270, 
274-275, 282, 300, 326 

Phocas, martyr 51, 264, 267-269, 271, 274 

Piacenza Pilgrim 100-101, 124-125, 128, 
130, 147, 149, 152, 168, 178 

Pieter Coeck van Aelst 265 

Pilate 142, 147-148 

Pilgrim of Bordeaux 20, 22, 98-100, 120- 
122, 126, 132, 134, 142, 146-147 

Pistis, martyr 152 

Plato of Ancyra, martyr 

Poemenia 20, 147 

Polyeuctus, martyr 6, 145, 151, 153-155, 
171-172, 177, 216-225, 229, 234, 263 

Pompey 282, 296 

Porphyry of Gaza 120 

Priscus, magister militum 47 

Proc[u]lus 128 

Procopius of Caesarea 72, 75, 129, 161-162, 
165-172, 174-178, 268, 270 

Procopius, emperor 40 

Ps.-Sebeos 283, 287-290 

Psellos 235 

Publilius Optatianus Porfyrius 198 

Pulcheria 24, 142, 144-145, 150, 153-154, 
156 


122-123, 143, 145, 152, 


132-133 


Rabbi Shefatiya 216 
Rachel 146 

Ranke, Friedrich Heinrich 310 
Rebecca 146 
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Richard the Lionheart 306, 313 
Robertson, William 312 
Romanos | Lekapenos, emperor 
Romanos Ill Argyros 235 
Romanos the Melodist 172, 225-231, 234 
Romulus 291 

Rufinus, church historian 
Rufinus, praetorian prefect 


264, 276 


22-23, 149 
26, 145 


Sabas, monk 29-33, 113-115, 164-165, 
172, 244, 247-249, 251-256, 283 

Saladin 296 

Sallustius, bishop 247, 254 

Sanderson, John, 265 

Samuel 114 

Sarah 146 

Sasima 131-132 

Satan 273, 291 

Saturninus, attendant of monk Isaac 145 

Schedel, Hartmann 265 

Schultz, Stephan 307 

Scott, Walter 313 

Sebeos 283, 287-290 

Selim 296 

Septimius Severus, emperor 72 

Sergius of Constantinople, bishop 47, 284 

Sergius, saint 146 

Severianus of Arethusa 255 

Severus of Antioch, bishop 30-31, 248-255 

Severus, patron of Bassianus 139 

Shabbatai Zevi 296 

Shahrbaraz 283 

Shiloh 297-299 

Silvester, pope 220 

Simeon 123, 150 

Simeon the Elder, stylite 123 


Socrates, church historian 55, 117, 143 
Sol invictus 193, 196 
Solomon 6, 146, 172, 175, 177, 215-216, 


218-225, 228 - 235, 298 
Sophia, wife of Justin II 267 
Sophia, legendary figure 118, 140, 152, 155 
Sophronius of Jerusalem, bishop 286, 288 
Sozomen, church historian 117, 143-144, 
153-154 
Sphoracius 145 
Stephen, martyr 
151-154 


5, 24, 56, 144-147, 149, 
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Studios, consul 145 
Süleyman the Magnificent 316 


Terah 146 

Thecla 132 

Theodora 174, 194, 227, 229, 231 

Theodora, second wife of emperor Constantius 
194 

Theodora, wife of Justinian 174, 227, 229 

Theodore 1, 51, 57, 59, 129, 145, 150, 267, 
269-271, 273-275, 284 

Theodore of Sykeon 51, 129, 270-271, 275 

Theodore the Syncellus 1, 57, 59, 273-274, 
284 

Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus (Syria) 129 

Theodosius, bishop of Jerusalem 149-150, 
155, 242, 244-245, 251 

Theodosius |, emperor 20, 23-24, 41-44, 
51-52, 82, 87, 142, 219-220, 234, 316 

Theodosius Il, emperor 21, 24, 26-28, 42, 
46, 51, 55-56, 71, 74, 82-83, 87-88, 
101-102, 114 ‚118, 143-144, 148, 153, 
217, 296 


Theodosius, bishop of Jerusalem 149-150, 
155, 242, 244-245, 251 
Theodosius, archdeacon/author 127, 133, 


147-148 

Theodosius, monk 29-31, 244, 247-249, 
251-253, 255-256 

Theodota, martyr 149 

Theodotus of Ancyra, martyr 150 

Theophanes, chronicler 24, 114, 120, 288 

Theophilos, son of emperor Michael II 87, 
316 

Theotokos. See Mary. 

Tiberius II 48, 263, 267 

Tiberius Il, emperor 48, 263, 267 


Tiberius, emperor 43 
Timotheus Aelurus 245 
Timothy 51, 144 

Titus Tobler 306 

Titus, emperor 163, 176, 296 
Torquato Tasso 313 

Tryphon, saint 264, 275 
Tyche of Constantinople 201 


Umar I, caliph 7 
Umar Il, caliph 296 


Valens, emperor 29, 40-41, 51, 113, 123, 151 
Valentinian I, emperor 40 

Valentinian Ill, emperor 21, 42, 118 
Vespasian, emperor 11, 15, 163 

Victor Vitensis 177 

Victor, attendant of monk Isaac 145 

Vitalian, comes 48, 249-250, 255 

Vitalian, magister militum 48, 249-250, 255 
von Tischendorf, Konstantin 306 

Wilhelm Il, emperor 8, 296, 308-313 
William of Tyre, bishop 304 


Yefet b. ‘Ali 316 


Zacharias Rhetor 245 
Zacharias, imperial official 31 
Zacharias, patriarch 283, 289-290 
Zadok 298 
Zechariah 299 
Zeno, emperor 
251-254 
Zeus 128, 132 
Zippor 146 
Zosimus 26 


28, 53, 145, 162, 245-247, 


Places 


Abu Ghosh 298, 306, 308 

Adana 121, 129 

Adiabene 99 

Adrianople 29, 41, 71 

Aelia (Capitolina) 1, 11-15, 34, 88, 93, 95, 
102, 296 

Africa 32, 47, 49, 165, 275, 286, 291 

Aila 15, 31, 71, 95, 98, 115, 117 

Akko 124 

Alexandria 6, 25, 50, 52-53, 61, 115, 119, 


121-124, 127, 134, 139, 148, 153, 173, 175, 
178, 242-247, 252-254, 284, 291 
Alexandria ad Issum 121 
Alexandria Troas 122 
Amman 315 
Anatolia 113, 121-123, 130-134, 268 


Ancyra (Ankara) 113, 119-121, 128-129, 
131-133, 150 

Andabilis 131-132 

Antioch 6, 25-26, 41, 50, 53, 59, 61, 101, 


113, 115-116, 118-124, 127-129, 134, 
139, 142, 150, 242-243, 252-253, 271 

Antioch, Pisidia 122 

Antipatris 126 

Aqua Calidae 132 

Arabia 28,142 

Armenia 29, 296 

Ascalon 117, 125 

Asia 28, 42, 47-48, 52, 114, 119-120, 123, 
128, 131, 133-134, 145, 274-275, 284 


Asia Minor 28, 42, 47-48, 52, 114, 119-120, 
123, 128, 131, 133-134, 145, 274 - 275, 
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Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History 


- 2,1 117 
- 2,26,3 14 
-4,3 144 
-4,5 18 
= 7,1,2 71 
- 7,10 143 
- 8,175 200 
=9,2 142 
=9,5 49 


Spelunca Thesaurorum (ed. Ri) 


-4,2-3 301 
- 19,4 301 
- 53,6 301 
753,11 301 


— 347 


Strategius, Expugnatio Hierosolymae 


— 5,1-20 283 
- 5,21-8,6 283 
- 8-12 284 
-112 282 
- 24,9 289 
- 24,10 290 


Synaxarium ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae 


(ed. Delehaye) 
- February 16 51 
- March 11 266 
- May 8 275 
- September 26 264 


Theodoret of Cyrus, Ecclesiastical History 


-1,710 186 
- 2,27 19 


348 — 


Literary Sources 


Theodoret of Cyrus, Letters 
=81 129 


Theodore Lector, Epitome 
- 360 46 
- 483 54 


Theodore of Petra, Life of Theodosius 
(ed. Usener) 
- 24 (pp. 60-61) 32 


Theodore Syncellus, Homilia de depositione 
vestis deiparae in Blachernis 
-3 56 


Theodore Syncellus, Homilia de obsidione 
Avarica Constantinopolis (ed. Sternbach/ 


Makk) 
- 2-3 (pp. 298-299) 57, 284 
-8(p.301 57 


- 11-12 (pp. 302-303) 47 
-12 (p. 302) 47 
-12 (p. 303) 47 
- 17-18 (pp. 304-305) 57 
- 20 (p. 306) 57 
- 27-31 (pp. 309-310) 57 
-38 (p. 313) 57 
- 40-47 (pp. 314-318) 57 
-50 (p. 319) 57 
-52 (p. 320) 57 


Theodosius, De situ terrae sanctae 


-4 127 
-6 150 
- 7b 147 
- 8b 147 
-9 150 
-15 133 


Theophanes, Chronicle (ed. de Boor) 
- AM 5920 (pp. 86-87) 24, 56, 115 
— AM 5945 (p. 107) 242 

- AM 5964 (p. 118) 26 

— AM 5991 (p. 142) 252 

— AM 6003 (p. 153) 249 

— AM 6004 (p. 156) 248 

— AM 6005 (p. 157) 248 

— AM 6006 (pp. 160-161) 249 

— AM 6056 (p. 240) 48 

— AM 6064 (p. 244) 267 


- AM 6080 (p. 262) 55 

— AM 6083 (pp. 268-269) 47, 267, 269 
- AM 6091 (p. 277) 267 

- AM 6094 (pp. 283-290) 33, 268 

- AM 6113 (pp. 302-306) 47 

- AM 6114 (p. 306) 47 

- AM 6114 (p. 307) 286 

- AM 6120 (p. 328) 58 

- AM 6125 (p. 337) 58 


Theophylact Simocatta, History 
— 5,16,1-6,3,8 47 

— 6,8,8 55 

- 8,10 268 


(Ps-)Zacharias Rhetor, Ecclesiastical History 


-3,3 242, 244 
-3,5 244 

- 4,7-8 52 

=5,2 245 
=5,5 245 
-5,6 244, 246 
5,8 246 

- 5,12 244, 246 
-6,1 246 
-7,1 247 
-7,8 248 

- 7,10 248, 249 
=712 255 

- 7,13 249 
-8,1 255 


(Ps-)Zacharias Rhetor, Life of Severus 
— 102-103 248 


- 114 255 
Zosimus 
-5,8,2 26 


Epigraphic Sources 


CIIP 
- 1,800 166 
- 1,869 282 
IGLS 


- IIl.2 no. 1142 129 


ILS 
- 5339 49 


RRMAM 3,2 
- 115(4) 
— 184-185 


RRMAM 3,3 
- 87(A) 


-139 
128 - 166 
128 

SEG 

— 8,315 
128 


Literary Sources 


128 
123, 134 
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